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cis — Agel Bion Bad driven 
out (1) Dionyſius the Ty yrant, be was 
(i) lain b y.Treachery ; Lhe: Thole that 
had aſſiſted him in delivering Syracuſe were divided 
among themſelves; ſo that the City, by a a conti- 
nual change of Governours, and à train of Miſ- 
chiefs that ſucceeded*cach other, bene, almoſt. 
deſolate and forſaken. '' As for the x | 6 FS Jo. 
part thereof was now utterly deftroy'd 1. ru 
through a long continuance of the Wars, ne. 
moſt of the Cities that had been left ſtaßding, 
were ſeiz d upon by a mixt Company at Barz. 
ans, and Soldiers under no Pay, that were ready 


to embrace every Turn ” bh Such be- 


„ 


(1) This was Dirne the the Life of Dion. 


Younger: The Hiſtory of this 15 He was murder d by the 
Whole Affair i is very well writ-1 Athenian Calippus, 
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2 5 and in the tenth year of his Baniſh- 
ment, by the help of ſome Foreign Troops he had 


got together, forces out (2) Nyſeus, then Maſter 
of Syracuſe, recovers all afreſn, and was again ſet- 


led in his Dominion. And as he had been at firſt 
ſtrangely depriv'd of the greateſt and moſt abſo- 


lute Power that ever Was, by a very ſmall Party ; 


ſo now, after a more wonderful manner, from 


Exile, and of mean condition, he became the So- 
vereign Lord of Thoſe that had ejected him. All 
therefore that remain'd in Syracuſe were made to 
ſerve under a Tyrant, who at the beſt was of an 
ungentle Nature, and was then exaſperated to a 


greater degree of Savageneſs, by the late Misfor- 


tunes and Calamities he had ſuffer'd. But Thoſe of 


the better ſort, and ſuch as were of Note and E- 


minence, having timely retir'd thence to Tcetes, 
who bore {way over the Leontines, they put them- 


ſelves under his Protection, and choſe Him for. 


their General in the War; a Perſon [hardly * 
ferable to any of Thoſe that were open and a- 
vowed Tyrants: But they had no other Sanctuary 
at preſent, and it gave them ſome ground of con- 
fidence, that he was both of a Syracuſian Family, 


and had an Army beſides able to encounter That 


of Diony/ius. In the mean time the Carthaginians 
appear'd before Sicily with a great Navy, watching 
when and where they might make a Deſcent upon 
the Iſland ; the Terror of which Fleet made the 
S$icilians incline to ſend an Embaſſy into Greece, 
that ſhould A Succours from the Corinthians, 
whom they di 


(1) He was a Man of great] he made himſelf Maſter of 
Prudence and Valour, Dionyſus | racuſe, but had a Mind to keep it 
the Younger had made him Ge | for himſelt. 5 
neral of his Forces; with which 


than 


id addreſs to and confide in rather 
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6. not only upon the acebdunt of 
their near Kindred, and by reaſon of the great 
Benefits they had often received by truſting chem 
heretofore, but becauſe Corinth had ever ſhewn 
her ſelf an entire Lover of Freedom, and the moſt 
_ averſe from Tyranny, by the many expenſive Wars 
_ ſhe had engag'd in, not upon the ſcore of Empire 
and Ayarice, (2) but for the ſole Liberty of 
Greece, But [etes, who made it the buſineſs of 
his Comtnand, not ſo much to deliver the Hracu- 
Hans from other Tyrants, as to enſlave them to 
Himſelf, carry'd on a Correſpondence with the 
 Carthaginiaiis in ſecret, while in publick he com- 
mended rhe Deſign of his Syracuſtan Clients, and 
difpatch'd Ambaſſadors from himſelf, together with 
Thoſe which They ſent into Peloponneſus; not that 
he really deſit'd there ſhoutd come any Relief 
from thence, but, in caſe the Corinthians (as it was 
1 enough) ou by reaſon of the Troubles 
of Greece, and t 
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than any o 
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ofſe Diverſions that were given 
them at home, refuſe their Aſſiſtance, he hoped then 
he ſhould be able with leſs difficulty to diſpoſe 
and incline things for the Carihaginian Intereſt, 
and ſo make uſe of theſe —_ Pretenders, as 
Inſtruments and Auxiliaries for himſelf, either a- 
8 the Syracufians, or their common Enemy 
ionyſius, as occaſion ſerv'd; and that This was 
what he had in View came to be known ſoon af · 
ter. In the mean time the Ambaſſadors being ar- 
riy'd, and their Requeſt known, the Corinthians, 
who were wont to have a particular Concern for 


' (1) All the Sicilians were not a] been inhabited by the Phenicians 
Colony from Corinth, but only | and other barbarous People above 
the Syracuſfans, who were found- | three hundred Years before the 

ed by Archias the Corinthian, in | Greeks arriv'd there, 
the ſecond Year of the eleventh | „(z) For ſhou'd Greete be en- 
Olympiad, ſeven hundred and flav'd, it wou'd be impoſſible for 
thirty three Years before the Birth | Corinih to preſerve its Liberty. 
of our Saviour. This Iſland had EB 
A 4 all 
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All. their Colonies, and Plantations, . but. eſpecially bi 
for That of Syratuſe, ſince by good Fortune too wl 
there was nothing to moleſt them in their own - | mi 
Country, but they enjoyed Peace and Leiſure at An 
that time, did readily and with one Accord paſs a by 
Vote for their Aſſiſtance. The next thing to be re 
conlider'd was the Choice of a Captain, for that 9 
Expedition, and whilſt the n of their City a 
were nominating. and. PIOpa ng ſeveral, Perſons, re 
that had made it their Care and Study to be he 
eſteem'd among them, one of the Plebeians ſtanding . ec 
up, happen'd.to name Timoleon, the Son of. Timg- hi 
demus, who had not till then concern'd himſelf in I 
. publick buſineſs, and had neither any hopes of, Fr 
nor the leaſt pretenſion to an Employment of that El 
nature; inſomuch that the thing was thought to ar 
proceed from a divine Inſtinct, and that ſome God m1 
had pur it into the Man's heart to mention him; in 
ſo great Indulgence of Fortune did then imme- b 
diately appear at his Election, and ſo much of her tl 
Favour did accompany his following Actions, as it tl 
were on purpoſe to recommend his worth, and 7 
add ſome Grace and Ornament to his Perſonal Vir- | b 
tues. If you regard his Parentage, both (1) 7i- b 
modemus his Father, and his Mother Demariſte, le 
were of a Noble and Illuſtrious Rank in that City; C 
as for himſelf, he was a mighty lover of his Coun- fi 
try, and one of admirable meekneſs towards all, b 
excepting that extream hatred he bore to Tyrants A 
and wicked Men. His natural Abilities for the ri 
War were ſo happily temper'd, and of that ex- v 
cellent and even mixture, that, as a rare and ex- P 
traordinary Prudence might be ſeen in all the En- 7 
terprizes of his younger years, ſo a ſtrange: firm- d 
neſs of Mind, and the moſt undaunted Courage 1 
did attend him ſtill, even to the laſt Exploits of T 
(1) Diodorus Siculus calls his ought to be corrected by this Place | 
Father Timenetus, which I think [of Platarch, mn... 1 
| | e r 191946 ix | 
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his' declining. Ape. He had an Elder Brother 
whoſe Name was Timophanes, One of a different 
make, and every way unlike him, being indiſcreet 
and raſh, and corrupted with & 5 of Monarch g 
Friends, and f- 


by rhe WN of ſome lewd Frit 
reign Soldiers, which he kept always about him. 
(1) He ſeem'd to be a Man of Courage, and to 

ave a certain Force and Vehemence in all At- 
tempts, and. even to delight in Diters, whereby 


he took much with the People, and upon that ac- \ 


count did not only aſpire, but was advanc'd to the 
higheſt Charge, as a vigorous and effective War- 
rior; for the obtaining of which Offices and 
Promotions, Timoleon did very much aſſiſt him, 
either by wholly concealing, or at leaſt leſſening 
and diminiſhing his Errors, at the ſame time mag- 
nifying and adorning whatever was commendable 
in bins and ſetting off his good Qualities to the 


beſt Advantage. Ir happen'd once in a Battel of 


the Corinthians againſt Thoſe of Argos and Cleone, 
that Timoleon fery'd among the Infantry, when 
Timophanes, commanding their Cavalry, was 


broughr into extraordinary dangers for his Horſe 


being wounded fell forward, and threw him head- 
long amidſt the Enemies, whereupon part of his 
Companions ' were preſently diſpers'd* through 2 
ſudden fear, and the ſmall number that remain'd, 
bearing up againſt a great Multitude, had much 
ado to maintain the Fight, and make any long 


reſiſtance. As ſoon therefore as Timoleon was ad- 


vertiſed of his Danger, he fun haſtily in to his 
Brother's reſcue, and covering the fallen Timopha- 
nes with his Buckler, after having receiv'd abun- 


dance of Darts, and ſeveral Strokes'by'the Swords 
and his Armour, he at length with 


— 
* 


into his Bo 


much difficulty oblig'd the Enemies to retire; and 
” (1) Plutarch does not ſay that he ſeem d 70 be ſo ; becauſe there can be 


was a Man of Courngo, bi that he | no true Courage without Prudence. 
C22) brought 
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brought off his Brother alive, and ſafe out of that 
deſperate extremity. Not long after This the Co- 
rinthians, for fear of loſing their City a ſecond 
time, as they had done once before by means of 
their Aſſociates, made a Decree to entertain 400 - 
Strangers for the ſecurity thereof, and gave Timo» 
phones the Command over them. He, without any 
regard to Hoggur and r made uſe of this 
Power ſo as. to render himſelf abſolute, and bring 
the Place under ſubjection; and having for that 
purpoſe cut off many principal Citizens, uncon- 
demn'd, and without Tryal, that were moſt likely 
to hinder his Deſign, he declar'd himſelf King of 
Corinth. This Procedure did infinitely afflict the 
good Timoleon, as reckoning the wickedneſs of ſuch 
a Brother to be his own Reproach and Calamity, 
He therefore at firſt endeavour'd to perſuade him 
by his Diſcourſe to renpunce thoſe ambitious Meas 
ſures, and in time bethink himſelf how to make 
the Corinthians ſome amends, and find out an Ex- 
6 75 to remedy and correct the Evils he had 
one them. But when his ſingle Admonition was 
rejected and contemn'd by him, he makes a ſecond 
and more powerful Attempt, taking with him one 
Eſabylus his Kinſman, Brother to the Wife of 
Timophanes, and a certain Prophet or Diviner thas 
was his Friend, whom Theopompus in His Hiſtory 
calls Satyrus, but Epborus and Timæus mention in 
Theirs by the Name of Ortbhagoras. After a few 
Days then he returns to his Brother with this 
Company, all three of them ſurrounding and 
earneſtly importuning him upon the ſame Subject, 
that now at length he would liften to ſober 
Counſel, and uſe Reaſon, and be of another mind. 
But when Tzmophanes began firſt to laugh at the 
Mens Simplicity, and being vehemently preſs'd, 
fell afterwards into a Rage and Indignation Aga nſt 
ö | | 9 em, 
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{1 TIMOLEON, : - I: 
them, (1) - Timoleon ſtepped aſide from him, and 
ſtood weeping, with. his Face cover'd; while the 
other two, drawing their Swords, diſpatch'd him 
in a moment, The rumour of this Fact being 
ſoon ſcatter d about, the better and more generous 
ſort of the Corinthians. did highly applaud Timoleon 
for his deteſtation of Improbity, and extol the 
greatneſs of his Soul, (2) that contrary to the 
natural Sweetneſs and Gentleneſs of his Diſpoſiti- 

and notwithſtanding his known: Affection and 
view to Thoſe of his own Family, he ſhould 
however think the Obligations to his. | Country” 
much ſtronger. than the Tyes of Confanguinity, 
and -prefer that which is handſom and juſt, before 
Gain and Intereſt, and his own particular advan- 
tage: For the ſame Brother, which with ſo much 
Bravery had been ſav'd by him, when he fought 
valiantly in the cauſe of Corinth, he had now as 


(1) The Aurhors Plutarch fol- [their Country. 23 no 
lows here. differ from 3 doubt, deſerv'd Death, for en- 
Siculus, who writes that Timoleon| ſlaving bis 2 but was it 
ſlew his Brother with his own | Timeleen's Buſineſs or Duty to 
Hands in the open Street. The [puniſh and murder him for it? 
Account Plutarch gives of that Ought he not to have try'd other 
Murder, and which is the very | Ways for its Deliverance? That. 
fame with that of Theopempus | Remorſe __ he felt for twenty 
and Ephoryss, appears more proba- | years after, ſufficiently ſhews that 


= > 


Y ble, and takes off ſomewhat from | his Repentance was juſt; and that 

n the Barberity of the Action. This there are Notions written on our | 
happen d twenty years H. Souls, which all the Reaſons of - 

W molepy was appointed. General of ſhuman Policy can never eſſace. 

18 

d 


the Forces which the Corinthian: However Timaleon may be ap- 
ſent to Syracuſe. | plauded for having deliver'd his 
b, (2) Plutarch ſeemt, hy what he | Country from a Tyrant, he will 

. ſays of it, to think this Actian [always be juſfly reprosch'd for 
or of Timoleon every way juſtifiable, having muxder'd his own Brother. 
d. and to be perſuaded that no Body | Let human Policy find what Rea- 
\e elſe wou'd conſider it in a diffe- ſons it can to denominate this 


1. rent Light. But the Heathens | Murder a glorieus Action; divine 
"3 bad no,ather Notion of true Ju- Policy, that , true Juſtice, will 
{ft I flice, than what conſiſted au an 
n, II ubounded Love of Liberty and. 


find better to mark it for a hei- 
nobly 


death of ſuch a Tyrant, yet ſeeretly reyiling Tmo- 


ment, he never came into Corinth, but wandred up 


j| 


The LIFE ef | 
nobby  Sacrificed, for enſlaving her afterwards'by 
his baſe and treacherous Uſurpation. But then, 
live in a Democracy, and had been us'd to make 
their humble Court unto the Men of Power, 
though they did openly pretend to rejoyce at the 


* 


leon, as One that had committed the moſt impious 
and abominable Act, they caſt him into a ſtrange 
Melancholy and Dejection. And when he came 
to underſtand how heavily his Mother took it, and 
that She likewiſe did utter the faddeſt Complaints 
and moſt terrible Imprecations againſt him, he went 
to ſatisſie and comfort her for what had been done, 
but ſhe wou'd not ſo much as look upon him, but 
caus'd the Doors of her Houle to be ſhut, that he 
might have no admiſſion into her Preſence; the 
grict whereof-did ſo diſorder his Mind, and make 
him grow ſo extremely diſconſolate, that he deter- 
min'd to put an end to that perplexity with his 
Life, and ſtarve himſelf by abſtaining from all 
manner of Suſtenance; till through the care and 
diligence of his Friends, who were very inſtant 
with bim, and added Force to their Entreaties, he 
came to reſolve and promiſe at laſt; that he would | 
endure Living, provided it might be in Solitude, 
and remote from Company: So that, quitting all 
civil Tranſactions, and his former Commerce with | 
the World, for a long while after his firſt Retire- 


d SA ESKN NLP spe cragrcr re 


and down the Fields, full of anxious and torment- 
ing Thoughts, and ſpent his time in thoſe deſart 
places, that were at the fartheſt diſtance from So- } 
eiety and human Intercourſe. (1) Which W | 
N INTL , | 1 E $31 3 TIES "of | 


very. true; and he ſhetys Us, like | that Conſtancy and Stedllineſs that 


| (1) What Plararch fays here is] our Reſolutions ought! to take, Wl * 
a great Philoſopher, from lk are requiſite to great goes ; 
P I. 3 | . — 0 | 


: TiMOLEOn ö 
of his may give us occaſion to obſerve, that th 


Minds of Men are eaſily ſhaken. and carry'd off 
ly from their own Sentiments, through the caſual 
0 Commendation or Reproof of others, unleſs the 
0 Fj Judgments that we make, and the Purpoſes we 

/ conccive, be confirm'd. too by Reaſon and Philes 


ſophy, which give ſtrength and ſteadine& to our 
Undertakings; for an Action muſt not only. be juſt 
and laudable in its own nature, but it muſt. prev 
ceed likewiſe from ſolid Motives, and a laſting 
Principle, that ſo we may fully and .conſtantly ap- 
prove the thing, and be perſectly ſatisfy d in what 
we do :; For otherwiſe having once finiſh'd a De- 
ſign, and brought our Reſolution to practice, we 


the Performance, when the Grace and Goodlineſs 
thereof begins to decay and wear out of our Fancy, 
which render'd it before ſo amiable and pleaſing to 
us. As it happens to thoſe liquoriſh ſort of Peo- 
ple, that ſeizing on the more delicious Morſels of 
any Diſh with a keen Appetite, are preſently diſ- 
guſted when they grow full, and find themſelves 
oppreſs'd and uneaſie now, by what they had be» 
fore ſo greedily deſired: For a ſucceeding diſlike is 
enough to ſpoil the very beſt of Actions, and (1) 
Repentance makes That which was never ſo well 
done, to become baſe and faulty; whereas the 
Choice and Procedure that is founded upon Know- 
ledge and wiſe Reaſonings, does not change by 
Diſappointment, or ſuffer us to repent, though it 


ſhall-out of pure weakneſs come to be troubled at 


order to prevent any future Re- 
pentance. But theſe Actions muſt 
be juſt; and the Juſtice of em 
ſuch, as no Body can doubt of. 

0) For Repentance is nothing 
but a Sorrow for. what we have 
done, which plainly ſhews the- 
Miſtake of our Choice; the Diſ- 


Experience, Whatever therefore 


we repent of, we muſt needs 
look upon as bad. But notwirh- 
ſtanding all that Plutarch ſays, I 
think it cannot be doubted but 
that Timolecon's Repentance was 
very juſt, and  conſequenely that 


advantages of which we fcel by 


his Action was bad. 


happen 
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* therefore Pbocion of Athens, having vigo- 
. — oppos'd (i) Leoftbenes his mad Undertaking, 
- which however did ſucceed oontrary to his Opi- 
nion, and all the appearance of things 
— ry ow arg fall RO __ look very 
bi upon a ory that Was 
be him, Now 3t is done, ſays bo to them, 7 fþ pres of d 


Vs glad to have been the "Luthor, but I muſt fill ap- 


2 my own Advice. But Ariftides the Locri 
| 5 7 Plats's Companions, made a more tary 

ant ſevere Reply to {Dionyſus the . elder, "who de- 
manding one of his Daughers in Marriage 3 I h 
rather, lays he to him, ſee the Virgin in ber Grave, 
than in the Palace of a And when the 
fame Dionyſius, enrag'd at the Affront, made His 
put to Death a while after, and did chien 
ain inſultingly ask, I betbor he avere ſtill iu be 
mind as 10 Sin diſpoſal of his Daughter ? — 
anſwer was, I cannot but grieve as the cruelty 
thy deeds, but am wot a whit forty for the freeds T 
my own Hords. Now ſuch Seen as T 
may paſs for the Effects of a more 
ſublime and accompliſh'd Virtue, which every 
Man cannot attain to. 
Bur as for the paſſionate diſorder of — 
on the late Fact, whether it aroſe from a deep 
commiſeration of his Brother's Fate, or the Reve- 
rence he bore his Mother, it did fo ſhatter and dif- 
folve his Spirits, that for the ſpace of almoftrwen- 
ty years he had not offered to concern himſelf in 
any. honourable or publick Action. When there- 
fore he was pitch'd upon for General, and joyfully 
accepted as ſuch by the Suffrages of the ke 
_ Teleclides, one of the greateſt Power and Reputa- 


(1) This Leofheves engag'd the { Athenians defeated the Baotians. 
Athenians in a War, that Phocion | Sce the Life of Phocion, 
wou'd bave prevented, The 


tion 


to be leſs proſperous:in the iſſue; 


z — he | 
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tion . 


coſt and trouble. upon bis account, or run the bazard: 


to attack them with a numerous Fleet, ub 


R sss drr 


believe 


he was ye 


to ſet Sail, and lifting Sol- 
diers to — Hi wie — 


his Revolt and T 
joyn'd himſelf to the Carthaginians, and furthe 


them in their Deſigns, that They likewiſe might 


aſſiſt Him to throw out Diomfus, and become 


Maſter of Syracsſe: in his room. And fearing he 
any conſide- 


might be diſappointed of his Aim, if 
le Force = a skilful Leader ſhould come from 
Corinth before This: was effected, he ſent a Letter 
of Advice thither in all haſte, to prevent their 


ſetting out, telling them, they needed not be at any' 


of Sicilian Expedition, eſpecially fince the Cartha- 
ginians would diſpute their Paſſage, and lay _ Walt 
em be had 


bimfolf now engag'd, (bring fared therevo by the low 
A There is 2 great deal of 


Tyinny waa the ſole Motive chat 


on in this Saying, which | induc'd him to commit that Acti- 


ſcems to be ferch'd from the| on. Diodorws Siculus put this Say- 
depths of Philoſophy. Por our] ing in 2 dearer- light, rearing fr 
Actions ſhewy the Nature of the | thus, <a» i XaAGs ap5n ot 
Principles: by which we act. Had | Evenxuolur, xpirew autor Te- 
Timolesn made an ill Uſe of the | exyrox]bvor, ter 5. TALES 
Power he was entruſted with, it | dre, Aexge Pare. if 0 
muſt haue been believ'd that he govern te well, 
kill'd his Brother only out of | ſhall efteem Tow the Deſtroyer of « 
Envy, and that he might ſucceed | Tyrant 5 bue if You _ govern 
him in his Poſts whereas by | ill for your own vate Advan- 
ufrip tkat Power well, no Body Le. we ſhall reckon You the Mur- 
coud doubt, but his Hitred" of * derer of your Brother, © 
Heſs 


n to exhort him, that hy 
would act now like a Man of Worth and Gallan- 
ay: For, ſays be, (1. F you appear 
and: do bravely in this Service, e ſball 2 
that you delivered us from a Tyrant; but if you e 
have. your ſelf baſely, and come 'off ill, it will 30 
 thoupht by * that yon kill d your" Brother. While 


him, there came Letters to 
the Corinthians from {cetes, that plainly diſcover'd 
z for his Ambaſſadors 
were no ſooner gone for Corinth, but he 2 
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' meſs of "their.\ Motions) to lend him all neteſfary x, 
Aſitance againſt Dionyſius. This Letter being 
publickly read, if any had been cold and indiffe- 
rent before, as to the Expedition in hand, yet the 
Indignation they conceiv'd againſt the double deal 
ing of /cetes, did now exaſperate and inflame them 


all, inſomuch that they willingly contributed to 


ſupply 7imolzon, and jointly endeavour'd to haſten | 


ehh ͥ⁰ rare 
When the Veſſels were equipped, and his Sol- 


diers every. way provided for, the Female Prieſts 


of; Proſerping bad a Dream or Viſion, wherein 
ſhe and her Mother Ceres appear d te them in a 
travelling Garb, and were heard to ſay, that they 
would fail with Timoleon into Sicily; whereupon 
the Corinthians having (1) built a ſacred Galley, it 


was devoted to Them, and call'd the Galley of rhe 


Goddeſſes. Timoleon went in Perſon + to Deinli, 


N. 
- 


where he ſacrific'd to Apollo, and deſcending. Tito: 


the place of Prophecy, he was ſurpriz d wich this 
marvellous. Occurrence; A Wreath, or Garland 
inter woven with Crowns and Trophies, flipped. 
off from among the Gifts that were there conſe- 
erated and hung up in the Temple, and fell di- 
rectly down upon his Head; ſo that Apollo ſeemd 
already to crown him with Succeſs, and ſend him 
thence to conquer and triumph in that Enterprize. 


He put to Sea only with ſeyen Ships of Corinth, two 


of Corcyra, and a tenth which wasfurniſh'd out by 
the Leucadians. Being now enter'd. into the Deep 
by night, and carry'd with a proſperous Gale, the 


Heaven ſeem'd all on a ſudden to be rent in ſun- 
der, and a bright ſpreading Flame to iſſue from 


the Divifion, and hover over the Ship wherein 


(1) Diodorus Siculus fays,(which | of the fineſt and beſt of thoſe 


tie Name aboyemention'd to one! before. 


Ss he 
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. TIM OL E ON. 
he was, which having form'd it ſelf into a Torch, 
not unlike thoſe. that are us'd in their Religious 


Myſteries, began to ſteer the fame courſe, and 
move along in their Company, guiding them by 


its light to that Quarter of Italy, where they de- 
ſign'd to go aſhore. The Soothſayers affirm'd that 


this Apparition did agree with that Dream of the 
holy Women, and make good what they had hap- 


pily foretold, ſince the Goddeſſes did now viſibly 
n the Expedition, and ſet up that heavenly 

amp to march before them as a Convoy; Sicily 
being thought ſacred to Proſerpina; for Poets feign, 


that the Rape was committed there, and that the 


Iſland was given her (1) in Dowry when ſhe was 


married to Plato. Now theſe early Demonſtrati- 


ons of Divine Favour did mightily encourage his 


whole Army; ſo that making all the Sail they 
were able, and nimbly croſſing che Sea, they were 
ſoon brought upon the Coaſt of Italy: But the 


Tidings that came from Sicily did very much per- 


plex Timoleon, and diſhearten his Soldiers; for (2) 
Jcetes having already beaten Dionyſius out of the 
Field, and reduc'd the greater part of Syracuſe it 


ſelf, did now ſtraiten and beſiege him in the Ci- 
tadel, and that Remnant which is call'd % Je, 


whither he was lately fled for his laſt Refuge ; 
while the Carthaginians, by agreement, were to 


(x) According to the Cuſtom | him to retire with bis Army to- 
of thoſe antient Times, the] wards his own Country; wheres 


Bridegroon made a Preſent to the | upon Dionyſavs march'd out, pur- 


Bride; which Cuſtom is particu- ſued him, and attack d his Rear; 


larly taken Notice of in Homer. 
This Preſent was made the third 
Day after the Wedding, when the 
Bride appear'd without her Veil; 
for which Reaſon Plutarch calls 
it arazaavn]qcno. 

(2) Icetes having lain ſome 
Time before Syracuſe, ' began to 
want Proviſions, hic 


V oL. III. 


oblig d 


but Icetes facing about to make 
good his Retreat, defeated him, 
kill'd three thouſand of his Men, 
and purſuing him into the City, 
kept Poſſeſſion of it; while Dio- 
nyſzas was forc'd to content him- 
1 with that Part of it call'd % 
Iſie. Co EIS 


S 20 =, make 


be L. I F E of 


make it their buſineſs to hinder Timoleon from 


Landing in any Port of Sicily; ſo that He and his 
Party being driven back; they might with more 


eaſe, and ar theif own leisure, divide the Iſland a- 


moông themſelves. In purſuance of which Deſign, 
the Carthaginiuns fetit ay twenty of their Gal- 
leys ro Nhegium, having aboard them certain Am- 
 baſſidors from Icetes tò Nimoleon, that carry' d In- 
ſtructions ſuitable to theſe Proceedings, which 
were nothing elſe but ſpeeious Amuſements and 
lauſible Stories, to colout and conceal his knaviſh 
urpoſts 3 for the Men had Order to propoſe and 
demand; That Timoleon bimſelf (if be lik'd the 
Offer) ſbould tome to adviſe with Icetes, and partake 
of all bis Congiiefls; but thit he might ſend back bis 
Ships and Forces unto Corinth, inte the War was in 
à manner finiſh'd, and the Carthaginians had block'4 


ap all the Road, reſolving to repell Force with Force, 


and oppoſe them if they Jhonld preſs towards the Shore. 


When therefore the Corinthians met with thefe 


Envoys at NRbegium, and receiv'd their Meſſage, and 
ſaw the Punick Veſſels riding at Anchor in the 
Bay, they became deeply ſenſible of the Abuſe that 
was put upon them, and had a general cog auger” 
againſt Icetes, and mighty apprehenſions for the 
poor Sicilians, whom they now plainly perceiv'd 
to be as it were a Prize and Recompence be- 
twixt the Falſhood of Tcetes on one ſide, and the 
Ambition of Carthage on the other; for it ſeem'd 
_ utterly impoſſible to force and overbear the Cars 
thaginian Ships that lay before them, and were 
double their number, as alſo to vanquiſh the late 
Victorious Troops which 7:etes had with him in 
Syracaſe, for the Conduct and Relief whereof 
they had undertaken that Voyage. The Caſe be- 
ing thus, Timoleon after ſome Conference with the 
Legates of Icetes, and the Carthaginian Captains, 
told them, he ſhould readily ſubmit to their Pro- 
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TIMOLE ON. 
poſals, (for it would be to no purpoſe to refuſe 
Compliance; ) he was deſirous only before his Re- 
turn to Corinth, that what had paſs'd between them 


in private, might be ſolemnly declar'd before the 
People of Rhegium, which was a Grecian City, and 


a common Friend to both Parties; for this would 
very much conduce to his own Security and Diſa 
charge; and They likewiſe would more ſtrictly ob- 
ſerve ſuch Articles of Agreement, on behalf of the 
Sracuſians, Which they had oblig'd themſelves to 
in the preſence of ſo many Witneſſes. The Deſign 
of all which was, only to give them Diverſion, 
while he got an Opportunity of ſlipping through 
their Fleet: A Contrivance that all the po 
Rhegians were privy and aſſiſting to, who had a 
great deſire that the Affairs of Sicily ſhould fall 
into Corinthian hands, Lut dreaded nothing ſo 
much as the coniequence of a Punick Neighs 
bourhood. An Aſſembly was therefore call'd, 
and the Gates ſhur, that the Burghers might 
have no liberty to ſcatter and apply themſelves 
to other Buſineſs : Being mer together, they made 
tedious Harangues, and ſpoke one by one upon 
the ſame Argument, without driving the mat- 
ter to any certain Head, but purpolely pr 
out the time by that and other artificial ways; ti 

the Corinthian Galleys ſhould get clear of the Has 
ven, the Carthaginian Commanders being detain'd 
there without any ſuſpicion, becauſe Timolean was 
{till preſent, and gave Signs as if he were juſt now 


preparing to make an Oration. But upon (1) fe- 


cret notice that the reſt of the Galleys were already 


gone off, and that His only r<main'd waiting for 


(1) The yen Ships ſuf- j were going back to Corinth, and 
fer's them to paſs by, believing | chat the tenth was left behind, co 
this to be done by Agreenent with | carry Timoleon to Iceter s Army at 
their Officers who were in the Syratuſe. | 
City, and that thoſe nine Galleys » 

B 2 Him; 
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Him, by the Help and Concealment of thoſe Rhe- 
iaus that were about the Chair, where they made 
4 and favour'd his Departure, he made a 


ſhift to ſlide away through the Crowd, and run- 


ning down to the Port, hoiſted up Sail with all 


ſpeed z and having reach'd his other Veſſels, they 


came all ſafe to Tauromenium in Sicily, whither they 
had been formerly invited, and where they were 
now kindly receiv'd by Andromachus the Guardian' 
and Ruler of that City. This Man was Father 


of Timæus the Hiſtorian, and incomparably the beſt 
of all Thoſe that bore ſway in Sicily at that time; 
for he govern'd his Citizens according to Law and 
Juſtice, and had ever openly profeſs'd an averſion 
and enmity to all Tyrants; upon which account 
he gave Timoleon leave to muſter - up his Troops 
there, and to make that City a Place of Arms, 
perſuading the Inhabitants to join with the Corin- 


thian Forces, and aſſiſt them in the Deſign of 


delivering Sicily. But the Carthaginians who were 
left in Rhegium perceiving, upon breaking up of 
the Aſſembly, that Zimoleon had given them the 


Go-by, were not a little vex'd to ſee themſelves 


out- witted, which did occaſion much Paſtime and 
Pleaſantneſs to the Rhegians, who could not chuſe 
bur ſmile and rally them, when they heard (1) 
thoſe exquiſite Maſters in all Canning and Subtilty, 
to complain of fraudulent and deceitful Doings. 
However they diſpatch'd a Meſſenger aboard one 
of their Galleys to Tauromenium; who after much 
bluſtering in the Barbarick way, and mighty Me- 


(1) For the Phenicians were | Odyſſ. l. iv. xiv. Ulyſſes ſays, And 
reckon'd the greateſt Cheats in the | after eight Tears there came to me 
World, inſomuch that their Trea-| a Phenician, a notorious Cheat. 
chery became proverbia!; Fraus | profoundly skill d in all Kinds of 
Punica was a common Saying. | Villany and Deceit, who had done 
Ard this their Character and Re- an infinite Deal of Miſchief in the 
putation is very Ancient; for We] World. 3 
find it eſtabliſtid in Homer's Time.] | 
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races to 4ndromachus, if he did not forthwith 


ſend the Corintbians packing, ſtretched out his 
Hand with the inſide upward, and then turning it 
down again, threatned he would handle their City 
juſt in that faſhion, and turn it topſy-turvy in as 
little time, and with as much eaſe. Andromachus 
then laughing at the Man's boiſterous Confidence, 
made no other reply, but in contempt thereof, fell 
to imitate his Legerdemain, and bid him preſently 
be gone, unleſs he had a mind to ſee that kind of 
Dexterity practis'd firſt upon the Galley which 


brought Him thither. 2 being certified that 


Timoleon had made good his Paſſage, he was in great 
fear of what might follow thereupon, and ſent to 
deſire the Carthaginans, that more Galleys might 
be order d to attend and ſecure the Coaſt. And 
now it was that the Syracufians began wholly ro 
deſpair of Safety, ſeeing the Carthaginians poſſeſs'd 
of their Haven, Jcetes Maſter of the City, and 
Dionyſius commanding in the Fortreſs; whereas 
Timoleon had as yet but a very ſlender footing in 
Sicily, which he only ſeiz'd upon as it were by 
the Fringe or Border in that ſmall City of the 
Tauromenians, With a feeble Hope, and weak Hand; 
for he had but 1000 Soldiers at the moſt, and no 
more Proviſions either df Corn or Money, than 
were juſt neceſſary for the maintenance and the 
pay of that inconſiderable number. Nor did the 
other Towns of Sicily confide in him, being lately 
over-run with Violence and Outrage, and exaſpe- 
rated againſt all Commanders in general, for the 
ſake chiefly of Calippus an Athenian, and Pharax 
a Lacedemonian Captain, and' the miſchiefs they 
had ſuffer'd by their Treachery ; for Both of them 
having given out, that the Deſign of their coming 
was to introduce Liberty, and depoſe Tyrants, 
they did ſo Tyrannize themſelves, that the Reign 


of former Oppræſſors * to be a golden Age, if 


3 compar'd 
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compar' d with the Lordlineſs and Exaction of theſe 
tended Deliverers, who made the Sicilians reckon 
hem to be far more happy that did expire in Ser- 
vitude, than Any that had liv'd to ſee ſuch a diſmal 
Freedom; ſo that looking for no better Uſage from 
this Corinthian General, but imagining that the 
ſame Devices and Wheadles were now again ſet a- 
foot, to allure and ſweeten them by fair Hopes and 
kind Promiſes into the Obedience of a new Ma- 
ſter, they did all generally (unleſs it were the Peo- 
ple of (1) Adranum) ſuſpect the Exhortations, and 
reject the Overtures that were made them in his 
Name. Now theſe were Inhabitants of a Cit 
ſmall of itſelf, but conſecrated to Adranus (a cer- 
tain God that was in high Veneration throughout 
Sicily) and they happen'd then to be at variance 
among themſelves, inſomuch that one Party call'd 
in Icetes and the Carthaginiaus to aſſiſt them, while 
the other ſent Addreſſes to Timoleou, that He would 
come and eſpouſe their Quarrel. Now it ſo fell out, 
that theſe Auxiliaries, ſtriving which ſhould be 
there ſooneſt, did both arrive at Adranum about the 
ſame time; Lcetes 2 with him at leaſt fooo 
fighting Men; bur all the Force Timoleon could 
make did not exceed 1200: With Theſe he 
marched out of Tauromenium, which was above forty 
two Miles diſtant from that City. 'The firſt Day 
he moy'd but ſlowly, and took up his Quarters 
. betimes after a ſhort March; but the Day tollow- 
ing he quickned his pace; and having paſs'd through 
many difficult Places, towards Evening he receiy'd 
advice that Jcezes was newly come to Adranum, 
and lay encamp'd before it: Upon which Intelli- 


(1) Adrangm, a ſmall City be- 


from the God Adranus, who was 
low Mount tua, upon the Ri- 


| worſhip'd there, and had a mag- 
yer Adranus. which runs out of nificent Temple that was guarded 
that Moun'am. Both of them, by a thouſand Dogs. 5 
City and River, take their Name 


gener; 
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zence, his Captains and other Officers cauſed the 
Vanguard to make a halt, that the Army being 
refreſh'd, and having repos'd a while, they might 
engage the Enemy I cater Briskneſs. Bur 
Timoleon coming up in ae, deſired them not tq 
ſtop for that Reaſon, but rather uſe all poſſible di- 


ligence to ſurprize the ſcetians, whom probabl y | 


they would now find in Diforder, as being jut 
come off their March, and taken up at Ae, A. in 
erecting Tents, and preparing Supper; which he 
had no ſooner faid, hut laying hold on his Buckler, 


and putting himſelf in the Front, he led them on 
as it were to a certain Victory Z the Brayeneſs of 


ſuch a Leader made them all follow him with a 
like Courage and Aſſurance. They were now 
within leſs than thirty Furlongs of Adrauum, which 
having ſoon got oyer, they immediately fell in up- 
on the Enemy, that was ſeiz'd with Confuſion, and 
began to retire at their firſt Approaches; whence 
allo it came to pals, that amidſt ſo little Oppoſiti- 
on, and ſo early and general a Flight, there were 
not many more than 300 flain, and about twice 
the number made Priſoners but their Camp and 
Baggage was all taken. The Fortune of this On- 
ſer ſaon oblig d the Adranitays to unlock their 
Gates, and embrace the Intereſt of Timoleon. They 


recounted to him in a ſtrange Afrightment, and 


with great Admiration, how at the very Minute 
that he was engaged, the Doors of their Temple 
flew open of their own accord, that the Jayelin 
which their God held in his Hand was ohſerv'd 
to tremble all over, and that Drops of Sweat had 
been ſeen running down his Face. Theſe Omens 
did not only preſage the Victory that was then 
gotten, but were alſo a Preſage of his future Ex- 
ploits and Succeſſes, to whicfghe Felicity of this 
Action gave him ſo fair an Entrance: For now 
all the neighbouring Cities ſent Deputies one upon 
TY B4 another, 
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| IN LOB I 
another, to ſeck his Friendſhip, and tender him 
their Service; among the reſt, (t) Mamercus, 
the Tyrant of Catana, both a ſtout Warrior 
and a Wealthy Prince, ſtruck up an Alliance with 
him; and, what was of greater Importancè ſtill, 


Dionyſius himſelf being now grown deſperate, and 


well nigh fore'd to ſurrender, began to deſpiſe 
 Tretes, as one ſhamefully baffled ; but much admi- 
ring the Valour of Timoleon, found means to ad- 
vertiſe Him and his Corinthians, that he was de- 
ſirous to deliver up Himſelf and the Arſenal into 


their hands. Timoleon, gladly embracing this un- 


look'd- for Advantage, ſends away Enclides and Te- 
lamachus, two Corinthian Captains, with 400 Men, 
for the Seiſure and Cuſtody of rhe Caſtle, who 
had Directions to enter not all at once, or in open 
view (for that was not to be done while the Ene- 
my kept a Guard upon the Haven) but only by 
ſtealth, and in ſmall Companies. And fo they took 
poſſeſſion of that Fortreſs, and the Palace of Dio- 
nyſius, with all the Stores and Ammunition he had 


[ok art and laid up as uſeful ro maintain the War; 


or they found in it a good number of Horſes 
and all manner of Engines, and a multitude of 


Darts, and % to arm out 70000 Men, that 
agazine of old, beſide 2000 Sol- 


had been the | 
diers that were then with him, which he gave 
up likewiſe among the reſt for Timoleon's Service. 
But Dionyſius himſelf putting ſome Treaſure and 
a few Friends aboard, ſail'd away without the 
+ holy of [cetes ; and being brought to the 
Camp of Timoleon, (2) he there appear'd for the 


(1) By this Place of Plat arch | Dionyſus was born and bred to 
we ought to correct that of Dio-| abſolute Power, whereas moſt Ty- 
dorus Siculus, where he cls this] rants were once privare mean Per- 
Tyrant of Catana, Marcus, in-] ſons, who from a low and ab- 
ſtead of Mamercus. ject Condition roſe to that Height 

(2) Plutarch ſays this, becauſc | of Power. | | 

| firſt 
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| TIMOL E ON. 
firſt time in the lowly Guiſe and ignoble Equi+ 
page of a private Perſon, and was ſhortly after 
ſent to Corinth with a ſingle Ship, and a ſmall Sum 
of Money. He who had been born and educated 
in the moſt ſplendid Court, and the moſt abſolute 
Monarchy that ever was, which he held and kept 
up for the ſpace of (1) ten years after his Father's 
Death, and ſince the Attempts of Dion, who con- 
ſtrainꝰd him to quit the Empire, had ſpent twelve 
years more in a continual Agitation of Wars and 
Scufflings, and great variety of Fortune; during 
which time all the Miſchiefs and Vexations of his 
former Reign were abundantly repaid and outdone 
by thoſe Evils and Calamities which he then ſuf 
fer'd; for he liv'd both to fee the Funeral of his 
Sons, who died in the Prime and Vigour of their 


Age, and the Rape of his Daughters, in the Flower 


of their ' Virginity : He had another mortifying 
fight too, from the abuſe and proſtitution of his 
own Siſter that became his Wife, who being firſt 


villanouſly treated, and her Perſon expos'd to all 


the Luſt and Lewdneſs of the Common Soldiery, 


was then murther'd with her Children, and their 


Bodies caſt into the Sea; the particulars whereof 
I have more exactly related in the Life of Dion. 

Upon the Fame of his Landing at Corinth, there 
was hardly a Man in Greece who had not the Cu- 
riofity to come and view the late formidable Ty- 
rant, and diſcourſe with him: Some rejoicing at 
his Diſaſters, were led thither out of meer Spight 


and Hatred, that they might have the Pleaſure of 


ſeeing him in ſuch adeſpicable ſtate, and of tramp- 
ling on the Ruins of his broken Fortune; bur 


(1) For he began his Reign in | and he deliver'd up the Caſtle, 
the firſt Year of the hundred and f and wa- ſent to Corinth, in 
third O'ympiad. And Dion took. the fi;ſt Ycar of the hundred and 
Arms againft him in the fourth | ninth. | 
Year of the hundred and fifth, 


Ochers, 
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The LIFE of 


| Others, who made a ſerious and good - natur d uſe 


of that Accident, did ſo confider the Change, as 
to reflect upon it with Pity and Compaſſion, 
contemplating withal that marvellous and migh- 
ty Power, which Inviſible and Divine Cauſes 
exerciſe here below in the great and notorious 
Examples of Human Weakneſs : For neither (1) 
Nature nor Art did in that Age produce any thing 
comparable to this Work and Wonder of Provi- 
dence, which ſhewed the very ſame Man, that was 
not long before Supream Monarch of Sicily, hold- 
ing Converſation now in the Shambles, or fitting 
whele Days in a Perfumer's Shop, or drinking the 
diluted Wine of 'Tavezns, or ſquabling in the Street 
with (2) common Strumpets, or pretending to in- 
ſtruct the Muſical in their Odes, and ſeriouſly diſ- 
puting with them, about the Meaſure and Har- 
mony of certain Airs that were ſung in the Thea- 
tre. Which Behaviour of his met with different 
Cenfures 4 for being Luſtful and Vicious in him- 
ſelf, and of an immodeft Temper, he was thought 
by Many to de this, out of pure Compliance with 
His own natural Inclinations: But the finer ſort of 
Fudges were of Opinion, that all this while he was. 
acting a fly Polnick part, with deſign hereby to 
be more contemn'd among them; that the Corin- 
' r#hians might not ſuſpect or dread him, as if he did 
ill brook ſuch a Viciſſitude of Fortune, and were 
ſecretly contriving ways to undermine the State, or 
advance himſelf to his former Dignity : For. pre- 
yention of which Surmiſes, and thoſe Dangers they 


7 fei) He adds vor Art, to let us 
underſtand that none of the Tra- 
ick Writers had repreſented ſo 
x — and terrible a Cataſtrophe, 
as Fortune bad ſhew'd.in-the Life 
of Dionyſius. *Tis not unuſual, in 
Tragedies, to fee Kings reduc 


ta the loweſt Degree of Miſer * 


and Want. This is a fine Re- 
flection of Plutarch's, and deſerv d 
to be explain'd. 

(2) The Greek ſays, with Fo- 
men that make 4 Trade of their 


Beauty, who live by their Beap- 


might 


4 


TIMOLE ON 


might create him, he did purpoſely ſeem delighted 5 


with many ſordid things that were againſt his Ge · 
nius, and affect an appearance of much ridiculous 
Folly, in the choice and manner of all his publick 
Divertiſements. However it be, there are certain 
Sayings and Repartees of his left ſtill upon Record, 
which ſufficiently declare, that he was not dejected 
under fo great a Fall, and whereby it ſeems he did 
handſomely accommodate himſelf to his preſent 
Circumſtances.z as may appear in from the 
Ingenuity of that confeſſion, when being come to 
Leucadia, which was a Corinthian Colony as well 
as. Syracuſe, he told the Inhabitants thereof, That 
be found ſomething in himſelf not unlike the Paſſion and 


Hamour of thoſe Children, who had been guilty of ſome - 


Miſdemeanour; for as they did chearfully converſe a» 


mong their Brethren, but were aſbam'd to come into 


their Father's preſence, ſo likewiſe ſhould He gladly 
reſide with them in that Iſland, but that he had a cer- 
taiu awe upon his Mind, which made him fearfully de- 
cline the fight of Corinth, that was a common Mo- 
ther to them Both. But the thing is further evident, 
from that Reply he once made to a Stranger in Co- 
rinth, who deriding him in a very rude and ſcorn- 
ful manner, about the Conferences he us'd to have 
with Philoſophers, whoſe Company had been ſo 


delightful to him, while yet a Monarch, and de- 


manding, in fine, what his Highneſs was the bet 
ter now for all thoſe wiſe and learned Diſcourſes of 
Plato? Do you think, ſays he, I have made 20 advan- 
tage of his Philoſophy, when you ſee me bear the late 
Alteration in my Fortune, and this Inſolence of yours, 
with ſuch an even Temper? And when Ariftoxenns 
the Muſician, and ſeveral others, defir'd to know 
wherein Plato had offended him, and what was the 
ground of his Diſple-ſure to that worthy Man? 
He made anſwer, That the Condition of Sovereign 
Princes, luing attended with many other a 
| a 
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had this great Iufelicity above all the reſt, That none 


of Thoſe who were accounted their Friends, and had 
tbe liberty of Favourites, would venture to ſpea freely, 


or tell them the plain honeſt Truth, and that it was ow- 
Ing to Their evil Councils, and falſe Repreſentations, 
that he had been depriv'd of Plato's Kindneſs, the only 


Perſon from whom he was like to hear it. At ano» 
ther time, one of thoſe pleaſant Companions, that 
are deſirous to paſs for Wits or Humouriſts, in 
Abuſe and Mockery to Dionyſius, as if he were 
ſtill the ſame guarded and ſuſpicious Tyrant, fell 
himſelf to examine and ſhake his own Cloak as he, 
was entring into the Room, where He was, to 
ſhew there were no hidden Daggers or conceal'd 


Weapons about him. But Dionyſius wounded the 


Man with the ſharpneſs of his own Jeſt, in retort- 
ing ſmartly, Do you hear, Friend, it would be more 
ſatisfactory from one of your thieviſh Looks, and 1 
SHould like it much better, if you would thus open and 

ſhake your Garment, when you depart hence, that F 
might be ſure you had ſtolen nothing out of my Chamber. 

And when Philip of Macedon, as they two were 
toping it together began to talk after a drolling 
way about (1) the Verſes and Tragedies which his 
Father, Dionyſius the Elder, had left behind him, 
and pretended to wonder how he could get any 
time from his other Buſineſs, to compole ſuch ela- 
borate and ingenious Pieces, he reply'd very much 


(1) Dionyſus the elder valued | Prize; and the Athenians, out of 
himſelt on his Poetry, but was] ſordid baſe Flattery, adjudg'd it 
the worſt Poet in the World.] to him, and declar'd him Con- 
The Oracle had foretold that he queror. Dionyſius was fo full of 
ſnould die whenever he overcame Tos at this great Succeſs, that he 
thoſe that were better than himſelf | prepar'd a ſumptuous Entertain- 
This he apply'd to the Cartbagr-| ment, at which he made ſo great 
ni ans, and for that Reaſon wou'd| a Debauch, that he fell Sick and 
never make uſe of his Whole died. Thus the Oracle was ac- 
Screagth againſt em. But having | compliſt'd; bur who cou'd have 
compos'd a Tragedy. he ſent ir | toreſeen the Manner? 
to Athens, to lay a Claim to the | 
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to the purpoſe; It was at thoſe: leiſurable Hours, 
when ſuch as you and I, and All that ſeem or count 7 


ems, 
ſelves the happy Men, were employ'd in Merriment and 


Revelling, and the ſottiſh Follies of Intemperance. Pla- 
to had not the opportunity of ſeeing Dionyſius at 
Corinth, being already dead before he came thither; 
but Diogenes of Sinope, at their firſt meeting in the 
Street there, ſaluted him with this ambiguous Ex- 
preſſion, O Dionyfius, bow little doſt thou deſerve 10 
live thus! Upon which Diony/ius ſtopp' d, and re- 
ply'd, I am much oblig d to thee, Diogenes thos 
doſt ſo kindly commiſer ate my caſe, and ſetm to be con- 
cern'd for the Diſaſters that have befallen me. Doft 
thou imagine then, ſays Diogenes, that I condole with 
thee for what has happen d? And am not rather hear- 
tily vex'd, that ſuch a Slave as thou, who if thou hadſt 
thy due, ſbhouldſt have been let alone to grow old, and 
die in the wretched State of Tyranny, as thy Father did 
before thee, ſhould now enjoy the quietneſs and eaſe of 
private Perſons, and be here at thy own Diſpoſal, to ſport 
and frolick it in our Society. So that when I com- 
pare with the Words of this Philypher, thoſe ſad 
Stories of Philiſtus, touching theQaughrers of Lep- 
tines, where he makes pitiful moan ðn their behalf, 


as fallen from all the Bleſſings and Advantages of 
powerful Greatneſs to the Miſeries of an humble 
Life, they ſeem to me like the Lamentations of a 
poor Lady, who had loſt her Box of Ointment, 
and her purple Colouring, and her golden Trin- 
kets. Now that which I haye inferted here, is 
agreeable enough to my Deſign of writing Lives 
and repreſenting the true Characters of Men, nei- 
ther will ir, I preſume, be thought uſeleſs and im- 
pertinent, (1) by ſuch Readers as are not in 55 
» - | ; mMmuc 


(1) For People that are impa- the Norration of ſuch Facts 38 
tient look upon every Thing as they are deſirous of knowing. 
fortcigu and uſeleſs, that retards| Whatcyer thwarts their Curioſity 
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| . ELD 
much haſte, or buſied and taken up with other 


_ Concerns. 


But if the unhappineſs of Dionyſus Ir ſtrange 


and extraordinary, we ſhall have no reaſon to 
admire at the good Fortune of Timoleon, who with- 


in fifty Days after his landing in Sicily, both re- 
cover'd the Citadel of Syracuſe, and ſent Dionyſius 
an Exile into Peloponneſus. Which lucky begin- 
ning did ſo animate the Corinthians, that they or- 
der'd him a ſupply of 2000 Foot, and 200 Horſe, 
who being come as far as Thurium, intended to croſs 


over thence into Sicily; but finding all beſet with 


Carthaginian Ships, which made the Road unpaſſa- 


ble, they were conſtrain'd to ſtop there, and watch 


their opportunity: Which time however was em- 


| ploy'd in a noble Action; for the Thurians going 


out to War againſt thoſe of Brutium, left their Ci- 
y 1 charge with theſe Corinthian Strangers, who 


ded ix as carefully as if it had been their own- 


Country, and then reſign'd it up again with the 
Juſtice and Faithfulneſs of honeſt Guardians. 
Tcetes in the interim continu'd ftill to beſiege the 


Caſtle of rege and hinder'd all Proviſions from 
to relieve the Corinthians that 


coming in by Se 
were in it. He had one alſo, and diſpatch'd 
towards Adranum, two 

Zimoleon, who at other times did not uſe to have 
any ſtanding Guard about his Perſon, and was then 
altogether ſecure, diverting himſelf without Jea- 
lonſy or Caution among the Citizens of that Place, 
through the Confidence he had not only in Them, 


but in the Favour and Protection of their God Adra- 


appearstothem inſupportable. And | as aſcleſs ; and either never read at 


People engaged in Buſineſs regard | all, or if they happen to do ſo ſome- 
Nothing but what has Relation |rimes, tis only (to make Uſe of 


to ſuch Affairs as they have been | one of Platos Compariſons) like 

accuſtom'd to; and not well] Slaves that have ran away from 

knowing how to employ their | their Maſter, and arc always in 

Time, look upon the fineſt Things | Fear of him. 8 
6 


oreign Soldiers to aſſaſſine 


Nu.: 


WWW 7 


rug. The Villains that were ſent upon this Enters 
prize, having caſually heard that Timoleon was about 
to factifice, came 88 into the Temple with 
Poniards under theit Cloaks, and preſſing in among 
the Crowd, by little and little got up cloſe to the 
Altar; but as they were juſt looking for a Si 

from each other to begin the Attempt, a third Per- 


ſon ſtruck one of them̃ over the Head with a Sword, 
who ſuddenly falling down, neither He that gave 
the Blow, nor the Partiſan of Him that receiv'd it, 


kept their Stations any longer; but the One maki 

way with his bloc p Sword, put no ſtop to his 
Flight, till he gain'd the top of a certain lofty Pre- 
cipice, while the Other laying hold of the Altar, 
beſought Timoleon to ſpare his Life and he would 
reveal to him the whole Conſpiracy. His Pardon 


D fry he confeſs'd, that both himſelf and 
his 


He that had kill'd the other Conſpirator, being for- 
ced from his Sanctuary on the Rock, loudly and 
often proteſted as he came along, that there was no 
injuſtice in the Fact, for he only took righreous 

engeance for his Fathet's Blood, of a Man that 


had murder'd him before in the City of Leontium; 


and for the Truth of This he appeal'd to ſeve 


that were there preſent, who All atteſted rhe ſatte 


(1) and could never enough admire the hidden, and 
incomprehenſible Methods of Providence, which 
by making one Thing ſpring from Another 

by bringing together the molt diſtant Events, ties 
thetn as it were to the ſame Chain bf Accidents, 


that ſrem to have no Relation, or Agrerment with 


One Another, and makes uſe of natural Cauſes to 


(% This is the true Senſe ef] Depths ef Philoſophy, and com- 


that Place; which has 2 hicher· ¶ rains an ezevllerit leaning, and. 


to been well explain'd; and which an evident Truth, 
ſcems to be taken from the very 


produce 


d Companion were ſent thither purpoſely 
to ſlay him. While this Diſcovery was making, 


„ and 
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projuce Effects, which dent ſeem to be natural, 
io ſtrange and wonderful ſoever they may appear. 
1155 Corinthians therefore being ſatisfy'd as to the 

nnocence and Equity of this Action, did honour 
and reward the Author with a Preſent of 101. in 
their Money, becauſe he made uſe of his own juſt 

Indignation, to gratify the good Genius or Guar- 

dian Angel of Timoleon, and did not ſpend thpſe Re- 

ſentments he had treaſur'd; up of old before that 
time, bur luckily deferr'd the Revenge of a private 
 Quarrel for His Preſeryation. . 
But this ſo fortunate an e had Effects a 

Conſequences beyond the preſent; for it inſpir'd 

the Corinthians with mighty Hopes and future Ex- 
pectations of Timoleon, ſeeing the People now reve- 
rence and protect him as a ſacred Perſon, and One 
feat by God to avenge. and redeem Sicily. Lcetes ; 
having miſs'd of his aim in this Enterprize, and per- F 
ceiving alſo that Many went off, and ſided with * 
Timoleon, he began to chide himſelf for his fooliſh F 
Modeſty, :that when ſo conſiderable a Force of the, r 
Carthaginians lay ready to be commanded by him, p 
he ſhould imploy them hitherto by degrees and in ſp 
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ſmall numbers, introducing their Auxiliaries by C 
ſtealth, and after a ſneaking clandeſtine manner, i 
as if he had been aſham'd of the Action. There- 5 
fore now laying aſide his former Niceneſs and Cau- a 
tion, he calls in Magotheir Admiral, with his whole 1 


Navy, who pointy ſer fail, and ſeiz'd upon the d 
Port with a formidable Fleet of at leaſt 150 Vel- b 
ſels, and landing there 60009 Foot, took up his C 
own Lodgings in the City; ſo that in all Mens Ia 


opinion, the time anciently talk'd of, and long ex- tl 
"2 ears wherein Sicily ſhould be over-run by a bar- tc 
arous People, was now come to its fatal period; b 


for in all their preceding Wars, and ſo many deſpe- 0 
rate Conflicts with thoſe of Sicily, the Carthagini- 
ans had neyer been able, before This, to take Syra- 
| to onda, "x fp, 1 
5 


T TIMOLE ON. 
tuſe ; but 7ceres then receiving them, and putting 


the City into their hands, _ might ſee ir become 


now as it were a Camp of theſe. Barbarians. By 
this means the Corinthian Soldiers that kept the Ca- 
ſtle, found themſelves brought into great Danger 
and Hardſhip; for beſide that their Proviſion grew 
ſcarce, and they began to be in want, becauſe the 
Havens were ſtrictly guarded and block'd up, the 
Enemy did exerciſe them ſtill with Skirmiſhes and 
Combats about their Walls, and they were not on- 
ly oblig'd to be continually in Arms, bur to divide 
and prepare themſelves for Aſſaults and Encounters 
of every kind, and to ſuſtain the ſhock of alt thoſe 
forcible Engines and Inſtruments of Battery, which 
. devis'd and made uſe of by ſuch as beſiege 
ities. 
Timoleon howeyer made a ſhift to relieve them 
in theſe Straits, ſending Corn from Cataua by 
ſmall Fiſher-Boars and little Skiffs, which taking 
the Advantage of bad Weather commonly got a 
Paſſage through the Carthaginian Galleys, which ar 
the ſame time were driven and diſpers'd by the Tem- 
Wars. of the Seaſon. When This was ob- 
erv'd by Mago and Icetes, they agreed to fall upon 
Catana, from whence theſe Supplies were brought 
in to the Beſieged, and accordingly put off from 
Hracuſe, taking with them their prime choſen Men, 
and the ſtouteſt Soldiers in their whole Army. 
Leo the Corinthian, (who commanded in the Citta- 
del) taking notice that the Enemies which ſtay'd 
behind, were very negligent and careleſs in kecping 
Guard, made a ſudden Sally upon them as they 
lay ſcatter'd, wherein killing Some, and putting O- 
thers to the flight, he took and poſſeſs'd that Quar- 
ter which they call Acradina, and was thought to 
be the beſt and ſtrongeſt, and the moſt entire part 
of Syracuſe, (1) a City made up and compacted as 
d 1 IE 
(1) There were four; the Iſle | the two Ports; Acradina, at a little 


or the Caſtle, which was between | Diſtance from the Cattle ; Tyche, 
Ver, III. ; RE EE MM 
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ich. which they call Epipols, And] 


She. 3 DEM - 

it were of ſeveral Towns put together: Having 
thus ſtor'd himſelf with Corn and Money, he di 
not abandon the Place, nor retire again into the 
Caſtle, but fortifying the Precincts of Acradina, 
and joining it by certain Works to the Cittadel, he 
undertook the defence of Both. Mago and Tcetes 


were now come near to Catana, when a Horſe-man 


diſpatch'd from Syracuſe, brought them tidings that 
Acradina was taken; upon which they return'd in 


all haſte with great Diſorder and Confuſion, ha- 
ving neither been able to reduce the City they went 


againſt, nor to preſerve That they were Maſters of 


before. | | 3 
In this Action the Corinthians ſeem to have ow'd 
leſs to Fortune than to their own Courage and 


Conduct, whereas in That which follows the whole 


Glory may puny be aſcrib'd to Fortune; for the 
Corinthian Soldiers which ſtay'd at Thurium, partly 
for fear of the Carthaginian Galleys, which lay in 


wait for them under the Command of Hanno, and 


rtly becauſe of the tempeſtuous Weather which 
Þad laſted for many days, took a Reſolution to 
march by Land over the Brutian Territories, and 


what with Perſuaſion and Force together, made 


= their Paſſage through rhoſe Barbarians to the 


. Ciry of Rhegium, the Sea being ſtill rough and ra- 


ging as before. But Hanno, not expecting the Co- 
rinihians would venture out, and ſuppoſing it would 
be in vain to wait there any longer, bethought him- 
ſelf, as he imagin'd, of a very notable Stratagem, 
and ſuch a cunning Invention, as would be apt to 
delude and inſnare the Enemy; in purſuance of 
which Subtilty, he commanded the Sea-men to 


ſo call'd from the Temple of For- | for this Reaſon Strabo writes that 
tune; and Neapolis, or the new | Syracuſe was anciently compos d 
City. Titus Livius, Diodorus, Plu- of five Cities. , yep 
tarch, and other Authors add a ny 73 h. 
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TIM OLE ON. 
crown themſelves with Garlands, and adorning his 
Galleys with Bucklers (1) both of the Greek and 
Punick make, he ſail'd away for Syracuſe in this 
triumphant Equipage, and uſing all his Oars as he 
aſs d under the Caſtle with much Clapping and noiſy 
13383 on om to diſhearten them, through 
a Belief that he came. from vanquiſhing the Co- 
rinthian Succours, which he fell upon at Sea, as 
they were paſſing over into Sicily, While he was 
thus trifling and playing his Tricks before Syracuſe, 
the Corinthians, now come as far as Region, ob- 
ſerving the Coaſt clear, and that the Wind was laid 
as it were by a Miracle, to afford them in all ap- 
pearance a quiet and ſmooth Paſſage, went imme- 
diately aboard on ſuch little Barques and Fiſher- 
boats as were then at hand, and got over to Sicily 
with ſo much ſafety and in ſuch a dead Calm, that 
they drew their Horſes by the Reins, ſwimming a- 
long by the Sides of their Veſſels. When they were 
all landed, Timoleon came to receive them, and pre- 
ſently took in Meſſina by their means, from whence 
he march'd in good Order to Syracuſe, truſting more 
to Fortune and his late proſperous Atchievements, 
than his preſent ſtrength ; for the whole Army he 
had then with him, did not exceed the number of 
4000; however Mago was troubled and fearful at 
the firſt notice of his coming, but grew more ap- 
prehenſive and jealous ſtill upon this occaſion. (2) 
The Marſhes about Syracuſe, that receive a great 
deal of freſh Water, as well from Springs and Foun- 
tains, as from Lakes and Rivers diſcharging the- 


(1) Why Punick? It is pro-] (z) There is one Moraſs that 
bable that 90y;xigv here is not] is call'd Lyfwelia, and another 
a patronymick, and ought not to] call'd Syraco. From this laſt the 
be written with a capital, but] City took irs Name, Theſe Mo- 
with a common r, ta expreſs| raſles make the Air of Syracuſe 
Shields fer off with Purple, as we{ very unwholefgrnc, 
ke lower d cid a; 35proypapes, c | 
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are Grecians born, ſhould be ſo forward to reduce a 
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ſelves into the Sea, do breed abandance of Eels, 


which may be always taken there in great quanti- 
ties, by any thar will fiſh for them. Now the mer- 
cenary Soldiers that ſerv d on both ſides, were wont 


to follow that Sport together at their vacant hours, 


and upon any ceſſation of Arms. Theſe being a 

Greeks, and having no Cauſe of private Enmity to 
each other, as they would venturebravely in Fight, 
ſo in the times of Fruce they did meet and con- 
verſe amicably together z and ar that time happen- 
ing to be employed about the common buſineſs of 
Fiſhing, they fell into- various Conference, Some 


expreſſing their admiration as to the nature and 


fruirfulneſs of that Sea, and Others expreſſing how 
much they were taken with the Convenience and 
commodious Situation of the adjacent Places, which 
gave a hint to one of the Corinthian Purty to demand 
thus of the Others: And is it poſſible that You, who 


City of this Greatneſs, and endud with ſo many rare 
Advantages, into the State of Barbariſm; and lend 
your Aſſiſtance to plant Carthaginians, that are the 
worſt and bloodieſs of Men, ſo mach nearer to us? 
auhereas you ſhould rather wiſh there were many more 
Sicilies 10 lie between Them and Greece: Have you ſ0 
little ſenſe as to believe, that they come hither with an 
Army from Hercules his Pillars, and the Atlantick 
Sea, to hazard themſelves for the eftabliſhment of Ice- 
tes? Hho, if he had had the Conſideration which be- 
comes a General, would never have thrown out his An- 
ceſtors and. Founders, to bring in the Enemies ef his 
Country in the room of them, but might have enjoy'd all 
ſuitable Honour and Command, with the Conſent of 
Timoleon and the Corinthians. The Greeks that 
were in Pay with Tees, noifing theſe Diſcourſes a- 
bout their Camp, gave Mago ſome ground to ſuſ- 
pect (who had long ſought for a Pretence to be 
gone) that there was Treachery contriv'd againſt 

im; 
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him; ſo that albeit Z/etes entreated him to tarry, 
and made it appear how much ſtronger they were 
than the Enemy; yet conceiving they came far 
more ſhort of Timolꝛon, both as to Courage and For- 
tune, than they did ſurpaſs him in Number, he pre- 
ſently went aboard, and ſet ſail for Africa, letting 
Sicily eſcape out of his hands with Diſnonour to him- 
ſelf, and Er ſuch unknown Cauſes, that no human 
Reaſon could give an account of his Departure. 
The day after he went away, Timoleon came up be- 
fore the City, appointed for a Battel; but when He 
and his Company-both heard of their ſudden Flight, 
and ſaw the Haven empty, they could not forbear 
laughing at the Cowardice of Mago, and by way of 
Mockery caus'd Proclamation to be made, that He 
ſhould be well Rewarded for his Intelligence, who 
could bring them tidings whither it was that the 
Carthaginian Fleet had convey'd itſelf from them. 
However Fetes reſolving to fight it out alone, and 
not quitting his hold of the City, but ſticking cloſe 
to thoſe Quarters he was in poſſeſſion of, as Places 
that were well fortify'd, and not eaſy to be 3 
Timoleon divided his Forces into three parts, and fel 
upon that ſide himſelf where the River Anapus runs, 
and which was moſt ſtrong and difficult of acceſs, 
commanding Others that were led by Ius, a Co- 
rinthian Captain, to make their Aſſault from the 
Poſt of Acradina, while Dinarchus and Demaretus 
that brought him the laſt Supply from Corinth 
ſhould with a third Diviſion attempt that Quarter 
which is call'd Epipole. So that a forcible Im- 
preſſion being made from every ſide at once, 
the Soldiers of Icetes were beaten off and put to 
flight. Now that the City came to be taken by 
Storm, and fall ſuddenly into their hands, upon 
the Defeat and Receſſion of the Enemy, we muſt 
in all juſtice aſcrihe This to the Valour of the 
Combatants, and the ay Conduct of their Gone 
3 ral; 


Lr 

ral; but that not ſo much as a Man of the Corin- 
thians was either flain or wounded in the Action, 
That the good Fortune of Timoleon ſeems to chal- 
lenge for her own Work, as ſtriving out of a Jea- 
lous Fondneſs, to exceed and obſcure His Forti- 
tude by Her extraordinary Favours; that Thoſe 
who ſhould hear him commended for his noble 
Deeds, might rather admire the Happineſs than the 
Merit of them: For the Fame of what was done, 
did not only paſs through all Sicily, and run over 
Haly in a trice, but even Greece ufelf after a few 
days came to ring alſo with rhe greatneſs of his 
Exploit; inſomuch that Thoſe of Corinth, who 
could hardly believe their Auxiliaries were yet lan- 
ded on the Iſle, had tidings brought them at the 
ſame time that they were both fafe and Conque- 
rors; in ſo proſperous a courſe did Affairs run, 
while Fortune added Haſte and Quickneſs as a new 
Ornament, to ſet off the native Luſtre of that Per- 
formance. Timoleon being Maſter of the Cittadel, 
avoided the Error which Dion had been guilty of 
before; for he ſpar'd not that Place for the beauty 
and ſumptuouſneſs of its Fabrick, but declining the 
Cauſes of that Suſpicion, which did firſt flander, 
and then deſtroy him, he made a publick Cryer give 
notice, that all the Syracuſians who were willing 10 
Þave a hand in the Work, fhould bring Pickaxes and 
Mattocks, and other Infliruments, and help him to de- 
moliſh that Fortreſs of Tyranny. When they all came 
up with one accord, looking upon that Order and 
that Day as the ſureſt foundation of their Liberty, 
they not only pull'd down the Caſtle, but over- 
turn'd the Palaces and Monuments adjoyning, and 
whatever elſe might preſerve any Memory of former 
Tyrants. Having ſoon levell'd and clear'd the Place, 
he immediately cauſed a Common-Hall to be erected 
there for the Seat of Judicature, gratifying the Ci- 
tizens by this means, and building Popular Govern- 
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ment on the Fall and Ruin of Tyranny. Tho' the 
City was thus recover'd out of the Hands of Ty- 


rants and Foreigners, yet was it a Place deſti- 
tute of its Inhabitants, Many of whom had perifh'd 
in the courſe of the Civil Wars, and Seditions, 
and Others had withdrawn to eſcape the Tyrants; 
fo that the Market- place was over-grown with fuch 
Quantity of rank Herbage, that it became a Paſture 
for their Horſcs, the Grooms lying along in the 
Graſs as they fed by them. Moſt of the other 
Towns were likewiſe defolate, and became Harbours 
for Stags and wild Boars; inſomuch that They who 
had Leiſure went frequently a Hunting, and found 
Game enough in the Suburbs, and under the Walls; 
| whilſt None of Thoſe, who had poſſeſs d them- 

ſelves of Caſtles, or made Garriſons in the Country, 
cou'd be perſuaded ro quir their Strong Holds, or 
liſten to any Inviration of returning back into the 
City; ſo much did they All dread the very Name 
of Aſſemblies, Corporations, and Tribunals, which 
they look'd on as ſo many Nurſeries of Tyranny. 
Hereupon Timoleon, and the ſmall Remains of the 


| Syracufians, conſidering that vaſt Deſolation, and 


how little hope there was to have it otherwiſe ſup- 
plied, thought good to write unto the Corinthians, 


that they would ſend a Colony out of Greece, to 


Re- people Syracu/e, for elſe the Land about it would 
lie fallow and unimprov'd, ſo as never to recover it- 
ſelf. At the ſame time they expected to be in- 
volv'd in a greater War from Africa, having News 
brought them, that Mago had kill'd himſelf, and 


that the Carthaginians, out of Rage for his ill Con- 


duct in the late Expedition, had cauſed his Body to 
be nail'd upon a Croſs, and that they were raiſing 
a mighty Force, with deſign to make another more 


formidable Deſcent upon Sicily the next Summer. 


Theſe Letters from Timoleon being delivered at Co- 
rinth, and the Ambaſſadors of Syracaſe beſceching 
£120 & $8 £777 them 
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them at the ſame time, that they would take upon 


them the Care of their poor City, and once again 
become the Founders of it, the Corinthians were fo 
far from taking Advantage of their Calamities, or 


appropriating that City to themſelves, that in the 


firſt Place they made Proclamation by their Heralds 
in all thoſe Places where the Games and Exerciſes, 
which _y term ſacred in Greece, are celebrated, 
and their ſolemn Meetings of greateſt confluence, 


declaring that the Corinthians having deſtroy'd the 


Ulurpation that was at Syracuſe, and driven out the 
Tyrant, did thereby call hame the Syracuſian Exiles, 
and any other Sicilian that would come and dwell in 
the City, to an enjoyment of freedom under their own 
Laws, with promiſe that the Land ſhould be divided 
among them in juſt and equal Proportions. And after 
This, ſending Meſſengers into Aſia, and the ſeveral 
Iſlands, where they underſtood that moſt of the 
ſcatter'd Fugitives did then reſide, they made it 
their Requeſt, that they would all repair to Ca- 
rinth, upon aſſurance that the Corinthiaus would 
afford them Veſſtls, and Commanders, and a fate 
Convoy, at their own Charges; which noble At- 
chievement of theirs, and ſuch a generous Propo- 
ſal, being thus ſpread about, they had the due 
Tribute, and moſt honourable — of 
Praiſe and Benediction, for delivering the Country 


from Oppreſſors, and ſaving it from Barbarians, 


and reſtoring it at length to the rightful Owners 
of the Place ; who when they were aſſembled at 
Corinth, and found how inſufficient their Compa- 


ny was, beſought the Corinthians, that they might 


have a Supplement of other Perſons, as well out 
of Their City as the reſt of Greece, to cohabit 
with them, which being made up to the number 
of loooo, they ſail'd together unto Syracuſe. By this 
time great Multitudes from Italy and Sicily had flock'd 
in to Tomoleon, ſo that, as Athanis the Hiſtorian re- 
ports, their entire Body did amount now - _ 
thou 
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thouſand Men; among Theſe he divided the Land, 


bur fold the Houſes for a thouſand Talents; by 
which Contrivance he both lefr it in the power of 
the old Syracuſians to redeem their Own, and made 
that an occaſion too of raiſing a Stock for the 
Community, which had been ſo much impoveriſh'd 
of late,and was ſo unable to defray other Expences, 


and eſpecially Thoſe of a War, that they expos'd 


their very Statues to Sale, a kind of regular Pro- 
ceſs being form'd in the Buſineſs, and ſentence of 
Auction paſs'd upon each of them by moſt Voices, 
as if they had been ſo many Criminals and con- 
demn'd Perſons : But it is ſaid, the Syracuſians did 
then agree to exempt and preſerve the Statue of 
Gelo, one of their Ancient Kings, when all the 
reſt were doom'd to ſuffr a common Sale, in Ad- 
miration and Honour of the Man, and (1) for the 
fake of that Victory he got over the Carthaginian 
Forces at the River Himera. 

Syracuſe being thus happily reviv'd, and re- 
pleniſh'd again by a general Concourſe of its In- 
habitants from all Parts, Timoleon was deſirous now 
to reſcue the other Cities from the like Bondage, 
and once for all to extirpate Arbitrary Government 
out of Sicily. For this purpoſe, marching into 
the Territories of thoſe that exerciſed it, he com- 
pell'd Jcetes firſt to renounce the Carthaginian In- 
tereſt, and further to conſent, that demoliſhin 
the Fortreſſes which were held by him, he ſhould 
live among the Leontines as a private Perſon. 
Leptines alſo, the Tyrant of Apollonia, and divers 
other little Towns, after ſome Reſiſtance made, 
ſeeing the danger he was in of being taken by 
Force, made a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf; 
whereupon Timoleon ſpar'd his Life, and ſent him 


(1) He defeated Hamitay who | thouſand Men, in the Second 
landed in Sicily with two hun- Year of the ſeventy fifth Olym- 
fred Veſſcls, and three hundred | piad. | 


away 


nde r 
away to Corinth, eounting it (1) a very glorious 
thing both for Himſelf and Country, that their 
Mother City ſhould expoſe thoſe Sicilian Tyrants 
to the view of other Greeks, living now in an 
exil'd and deſpicable condition. After This he re- 
turn'd ro Syracuſe, in order to provide for rhe 
civil Government of that City, and make the moſt 
wholeſome and neceſſary Laws in Conjunction 
with Cephalus, and Dionyſus, two Lawyers who 
had been ſent thither from Corinth for that pur- 
poſe. In the mean while, having a mind that his 
hired Soldiers ſhould not want Action, but rather 
enrich themſelves by ſome Plunder from the E- 
nemy, he diſpatch'd Dinarchus and Demaretus with 
a ſele& Body of them, into a certain Province 
that belong'd ro the Cartbaginians; who obliging 
ſeveral Cities to revolt from the Barbarians, did 
not only live in great abundance themſelves, but 
rais'd Money from their Captives and their Prey 
to carry on the War. But when theſe Matters 
were tranſacting, the Cartbaginians landed at the 
Promontory of Lilybeum, bringing with them an 
Army of 70000 Men, aboard 200 Galleys, beſides 
| 10090 other Veſſels, laden all with Engines of Bat- 
tery, and Chariots, and quantity of Corn, and o- 
ther military Preparations, as if they did intend 
not to manage the War by piece-meal, and in 
parts, as heretofore, but to drive the Grecians alto- 
gether and at once out of Sicily. And indeed it 
was a Force ſufficient to ſeize and ſubdue the Sici- 
lians, though they had then had the Entireneſs 
and Strength of a perfect Union among themſelves, 
and much more when they were ſo infeebled 
through their own Diſtempers, and haraſs'd in 
pieces by one another. Hearing therefore that a 
Territory of their Dependance was laid waſte, 

(1) This, in reality, was much | man Triumphs, to one that knows 
more honourable than all the Ro-] how to value true Glory. b 
| they 
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they preſently made towards the Corinthians with 


great Fury, having Aſdrubal and Hamilcar for 
their Generals; the Report of whoſe Multitude 
and Approach flying ſuddenly to Syracuſe, they 
were ſo terrify'd there at the greatneſs of ſuch a 
Power, that hardly 3000, among ſo many Myriads 
of them, had the Courage to take up Arms and 
join themſelves with Timoleon. 
that ſerv'd for Pay were not above 4000 in all, 
and about 1000 of thoſe grew faint-hearted by the 
way, and forſook Timoleon in his march towards 
the Enemy, looking on him as a frantick and di- 


ſtrated Perſon, deſtitute of that Senſe and Conſi- 


deration, which might have been expe&ed from 
one of his Age, who muſt needs venture out a- 
gainſt an Army of 70000 Men, with no more 
than fooo Foot, and ooo Horſe; and when he 
ſhould have ſtaid to defend the City with the 
ſmall Forces which he had, choſe rather to 
remove them eight Days Journey from Syracuſe, 
ſo that if they were beaten our of the Field, there 
was no Place of Retreat whither they might re- 
tire with Safety; or, if they happen'd to die up- 
on the ſpot, there would be none to take care of 
their Burial. Timoleon however reckon'd it ſome 
kind of Advantage, that they had thus diſcover'd 


- themſelves before the Battel, and encouraging the 


reſt, he led them with all Speed to the River (1) 
Crimeſus, where it was told him the Carthaginians 
were drawn together; and as he was marching up 
an Aſcent, from the top of which they might 


take a view of the Army, and ſtrength of the E 


(1) Crimeſus or Cremiſus, a Ri-|abouts: And for this Reaſon a 
ver of Sicily towards the Weſt. | ſmall City, that ſtood at the Mouth 
Bochart pretends it was ſo calld |of the River Crimeſus was call'd 
by the Phenicians from the Word | Selinontum, and a ſmall River that 


Carmes for Carphes, Which figni- ran by it, Selinus, which is the 


fies Smallage, becauſe there grows | Name of Smallage or Parſly in 
great Plenty of that Herb all there- | Greek, | 
| | nemy, 
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nemy, there met him by chance a company of 
Mules loaden with Parſly, which his Soldiers 
conceiv'd to be an ominous Occurrence, or ill- bo- 
ding Token, becauſe 'This is the very Herb where- 
with we uſually adorn. the Sepulchres of the 
Dead; which Cuſtom gave birth to that deſpair- 
ing Proverb, when we pronounce of one who is 
dangerouſly ſick, That he has need of nothing but 
Parfly, which is in effect to lay be is a dead Man, 
aud ready for his Grave. Now that Timoleon might 
eaſe their Minds, and free them from theſe Super- 
ſtitious Thoughts, and ſuch a fearful Expectation, 
he put a ſtop to his March, and having alledg'd 
many other things in a Diſcourſe ſuitable ro the 
Occaſion, he concluded it by ſaying, That a Gar- 
land of Triumph was here luckily brought them, 
and had fallen into their Hands of its own accord, 

as an Anticipation - of Victory; inaſmuch as the 
Corinthians do crown Thoſe that get the better in 
their /ihmian Games, with Chaplets of Parſly, 
accounting it a ſacred Wreath, and proper to 
their Country; for Parſly was then the con- 
quering Ornament of the Hbmian, as it is now of 
the Nemæan Sports, and it is long ſince Branches 
of Pine came to ſucceed, and be made uſe of for 
that purpoſe. | 

Timoleon therefore, as I ſaid, having thus be- 
ſpoke his Soldiers, took part of the Parſly, where- 
with he made himſelf a Chaplet firſt, and then 
his Captains and their Companies did all crown 
themſelves with it, in imitation of their Leader. 
(1) The Soothſayers then obſerving alſo two 
Eagles on the wing towards them, One of which 
bore a Dragon ſtruck through with her Talons, 
and the other, as ſhe flew, made a great and chear- 


(1) This kind of Omen js j relate em as Truths, no Body 
common in Homer. And fince | will be ſurpriz d to find them u 
Hiſtorians make Uſe of em, and i in Poetical Fictions. ful 
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ful kind of Noiſe, which argu'd Boldneſs and Af- 
of ſurance, they preſently ſhew'd them to the Sol- 


121 diers, who with one conſent fell to ſupplicate the 
r Gods, and call them in to their Aſſiſtance. It was 
* now about the beginning of Summer, and towards 
he the End of the Month called * Thargelion, when * hich 
ir- the ſeaſon of the Vear inclines towards the Solſtice, — 
18 the River then ſending up a thick Miſt, all the : 
ut adjacent Plain was firſt darkned with the Fog, fo 


h that for a while they could diſcern nothing from 
the Enemies Camp, only a confuſed Buz and un- 
diftinguiſh'd mixture of Voices came up to the 
Hill, from the diſtant Motions and Clamours of 
ſo vaſt a Multitude. When the Corinthians had 
gain'd the top of the Hill and ſtood upon it, and 
had laid down their Bucklers to take breath and 
repoſe themfelves, the Sun. coming about, and 
drawing up the Vapours from below, the groſs 
foggy Air that was now gather'd and condens'd a- 
bove, did overcloud the Mountains, and all the 
under Places being clear and open, the River Cri- 
meſus appear d to them again, and they could eaſily 
deſcry the Enemies paſling over it, and moving in 
the following order: Firſt with their Warlike 
Chariots, that were terribly appointed for the 
Conflict; after theſe came 10000 Foot - men, with 
white Targets on their Arms, whom they gueſgd 
to be all Carthaginians, from the Splendor of their 
Weapons, the Slowneſs of their Motion, and Or- 
hen der of their March; and when ſeveral other Na- 
tions, flowing in behind them, did throng for 
Paſſage in a turbulent and unruly manner, Timoleon 
TL perceiving that the River gave them opportunity 
n. to ſingle out as many of their Enemies as they 
had a mind to engage at once, and bidding his 
| Soldiers obſerve how their Forces were divided 
BodY into two ſeparate / Bodies by the Intervention of 
2 ud the Stream. Some being already got over, and 
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Others ftill to ford it, he gave Demaretus Command 
to fall in upon the Carthaginians with his Horſe, 
and diſturb their Ranks, before they ſhould: be 
caſt into a form of Battel : And coming down 

into the Plain himſelf, he made up his Right and 
Left Wing of other Sicilians, intermingling a few 
Strangers in each, but -plac'd the Natives of Sy- 

racuſe in the middle, with the ſtouteſt Mercena- 

ries he had, about his own Perſon, and then ftay'd- 
a little to obſerve the Succeſs of his Horſe z but 


when he ſaw they were not only hinder'd from 


grapling with the Carthaginians, by - thoſe. armed 
hariots, that ran to and fro before their Army, 
but forc'd continually to wheel about, to avoid 
the danger of having their Ranks broken, and 
then to make frequent Careers, as they had me 


to return upon them, he took his Buckler in his 


Hand, and crying out to the Foot, that they ſhould 
follow him with Courage and Confidence, he 
ſeem'd to ſpeak with a more than human Accent, 
and a Voice ſtronger than ordinary; whether it 
was that he ſtrain'd it to that loudneſs, through 
an apprehenſion of the preſent Danger, and from 
the vehemence and ardour of his Mind to aſſault 
the Enemy, or elſe. (as Many then were of Opinion) 
that (1) ſome God did exclaim within him im ſuch 
a thundering Utterance. When his Soldiers gave 
a dreadful Eccho thereto, and beſought him to 
lead them on without any further delay, he made 
a ſign to the Horſe, that they ſhould draw off 
from the front where they had plac'd the Chariots, 
and fetching a {ide Compals, attack their Enemies 
in the Flank; then making his Van-guard firm, 
by joining Man to Man, and Buckler to Buckler, 
he caus'd the Trumpet to ſound, and fo bore in 


(1) This ſeems further to juſtify | travagant and Poetical, he only 
Homer, and to ſhew that in his] follows the commonly receiv'd O- 
Fictions, which ſeem moſt ex-1 pinions. E 


with 
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with the Carthaginians, who did ſtoutly receive and 
ſuſtain his firſt Onſet; for having their Bodies 
arm'd with Breaſt-Plates of Iron and Helmets of 
Braſs, beſide great Bucklers tro cover and ſecure 
them, they could eaſily repel the force of their 
Javelins : but when the buſineſs came to a deciſion 
by the Sword, where Maſtery depends no leſs 
upon Art than Strength, all on a ſudden there broke 
out terrible Thunders and fiery Flaſhes, darting 
forth from the Mountain tops; alter which, the 
Gloomineſs that hover'd about the upper Grounds, 
and the Rocky Cliffs, deſcending to the place of 
Battel, and bringing a Tempeſt of Rain, Wind, 


- - L „ 


Sn 
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7 and Hail along with it, was driven upon the Greeks 
d behind, and fell only at their Backs, but diſcharg'd 
d it ſelf in the very Face of the Barbarians, and 
through the ſtormy Showers and continual Flames 
p pouring down together from the Clouds, did dazle 


and confound their Sight: In which Accident 
there were many things that did ſorely afflict them 
all, but chiefly their unexperienc'd Men, who had 
not been us'd to ſuch Hardſhips, among which 
the very Claps of Thunder, and the ratling 
noiſe of their Weapons, beaten with the violence 
of Rain and Hail-ſtones, were not their leaſt An- 
noyance, as That which kept them from hearin 
the Commands of their Officers. Beſide This, the 
very Dirt alſo was a great hindrance to the Car- 
thaginians, as leſs expedite and nimble in their 
Harneſs, they being, as I faid before, all loaden 
with heavy Armour ; and then their Jackets too, 
drench'd through with Water in the foldings 
thereof about their Boſom, grew unweildy and 
cumberſome to them as they tought, but gave the 
Greeks an advantage of overturning them with 
eaſe, and when they were once down, it was im- 
poſſible under that weight to diſengage themſelves 
from the Mire, and riſe again with their Weapons 
in 
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in their Hand: For the River Crimeſus, ſwoln 
partly by the Rain, and partly by the ſtoppage of 
its Courſe, from the multitude of thoſe that were 

fling through, did overflow its Banks, and the 

vel on each fide lying under ſeveral Cavities and 
Confluences of Water, was fill'd with Rivulets 
and Currents that had no certain Channel, whic 


the Cartbaginians rolling about in, were ve - 


rent bearing ſtill upon them, and the Greeks having 
cut in pieces 400 Men of their firſt Ranks, the 
whole Body of their Army began to fly, great 
numbers = which being overtaken in the Plain, 
were put to the Sword there; and many of them, 
as they fled, falling foul upon Others that were yet 
coming over, they all tumbled and periſh'd roge- 
ther, born down and overwhelm'd by the impetu- 
ouſneſs of the River; but the major part attempt- 
ing to get up the Hills and ſo make their eſcape, 
were prevented and ſlain by Thoſe that were lightly 
1 armed. It is faid, that of 10000 which lay dead 
1 after the Fight, 2000 at leaſt were all Natives of 
= Carthage, a lamentable and uncommon loſs to that 
City ; for Thoſe rhar fell therein were inferiour to 
None among chem, as to the quality of their Birth, 
or the wealthineſs of their Houſe, or the reputa- 
tion of their Courage: Nor do their Records 
mention that ſo many natural Cartbaginians were 
ever cut off before in any one Barrel ; for they 
did ufually employ the 4fricans, and Spaniards, and 
Numidians, in their Wars, ſo that if they chanc'd 
to be defeated, it was ſtill at the coſt and damage 
of other Nations. Now the Greeks did eaſily dif- 
cover of what condition and account the Slain 
were, by the richnels of their Spoils; for when 

they came to ſeize upon the Prey, there was ve 
little reckoning made either of Braſs or Iron; pl 
great was the plenty of better Metals, and that 
TT abundance 


ly beat; fo that in fine, the Storm and Tor- 
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abundance of Silver and Gold, which fell into 
their Hands, for paſſing over the River they be- 
came Maſters of their Camp and Carriages : As 
for the Captives, a great many of them were 
filch'd away, and fold privately by the Soldiers, 
but about oo were brought in, and deliver'd up 
for the benefit of the Publick : They took beſide 

200 of their warlike Chariots, The Tent of 77. 
moleow did then afford a very graceful Sight and 
magnificent Appearance, being heaped up and 
hung round with all variety of Spoils and military 
Ornaments, among which there were i ooo Breaſt- 
Plates of rare Workmanſhip and Beauty, and 
10000 Bucklers expos'd to view: But the Victors 
being but Few to ſtrip ſo Many that were vanquiſh'd, 
and meeting too. with great Booty, it was the third 
day after the Fight before they could erect and 
finiſh the Trophy of their Conqueſt. Timoleon 
ſent tidings of his Victory to Corinth, with the 
beſt and goodlieſt Arms he had taken, as a Proof 
of it; that he might render his Country an object 
of Emulation to the whole World, when of all 
the Cities of Greece, Men ſhould there only be- 
hold their chief Temples adorn'd, not with Gre- 
cian Spoils, nor Offerings that were Got by the 

Bloodſhed and Plunder of their own Countrymen 
and Kindred, (which muſt needs create very un- 
pleaſing Remembrances)bur ſuch as had been ſtripp'd 

from Barbarians, and Enemies to their Nation, 
with the moſt handſome Titles inſcrib'd, which 

did manifeſt the Juſtice as well as Fortitude of the 
Conquerors, namely, That the People of Corinth, 
and Timoleon their General, having redeem'd the 
Crecians that dwelt in Sicily, from Carthaginian 

Bondage, did make an Oblation thereof to the 

Gods, in acknowledgment of the advantage the 
had gain'd by their Favour. Having done This, 
he left his hired Soldiers in the Enemies Country, 
Vol. III. T.. 
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to drive and carry away all they could throughout 
the Province of Carthage, and fo march'd with the 
reſt of his any to Syracuſe, where he made an 
Edict for Baniſhing the 1000 Mercenaries, which 
had baſely deſerted him before the Battel, and ob- 
liged them to quit the City before Sun ſer, who 
failing into /zaly, loſt their Lives there by the 
hands of the Brutians, though they had given 
them the aſſurance of publick Faith; thus receiv- 
ing from God, the Avenger of Perfidiouſneſs and 
Falſhood, a very juſt Reward of their own Trea- 
chery. But Mamercus the Tyrant of Catana, and 
Tcetes, after all either envying Timoleon the Glory 


of his Exploits, or fearing him as One that would 


keep no Agreement, nor have any Peace with Ty- 
rants, made a League with the Carthaginians,, and 
preſs'd them very much to ſend a new Army and 
Commander into Sicily, unleſs they would be con- 
tent to hazard All, and to be wholly ejected out 
of that Iſland. Whereupon they diſpatch'd Gz/co 
with a Navy of 70 Sail, who took ſeveral Greci- 
ans into Pay, That being the firſt time they had 
ever been liſted for the Punic Service; but then 

it ſeems they began to admire them, as the moſt 
pugnacious and invincible of Mankind. The In- 
abitants of Meſſina entring now with one accord 
into a general Conſpiracy, ſlew 400 of thoſe 
Strangers which Timoleon had ſent to their Aſſi- 
ſtance; and within the Dependencies of Carthage, 
at a Place call'd (1) Hieres, (i. e. Sacred) the Mer- 
cenaries that ſerv'd under Euthymus the Leucadian 
were all cut off, by an Ambuſh that was laid for 


(i) There is no Place in Sicily | the Name of a Caftle in Sicih; 
of this Name. For which Rea- [and P. Lubin thinks it to be the 
ſon P. Lubin ſuſpects the Reading | ſame that is now call'd Lat, 
in this Place, and thinks it ought ] in that Part of the Iſland call'd 
to be Terds5 inftead of Isess; the Vale of Mazars, thirty Miles 
near 4 Place call Hietes. For [from Palermo to the South. 

Stephanus de Urbib. ſays Hietes is gas | 
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them : From which Accidents however the Feli- 


city of Timoleon grew chiefly remarkable; for 
Theſe were the Men that with Philodemus of Pho- 
cis, and Onomarchas, (1) had forcibly broke into 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were partakers 
with Them in the Sacrilege z ſo that being hated 
and ſhunn'd by All, as ſo many execrable Perſons, 
they were conſtrain'd to wander about in Pelopon- 
neſus, when for want of Others, Timoleon was glad 
to entertain them in his Expedition for Sicily, 
where they happen'd to be ſucceſsful, in whatever 
Enterprize they engaged under his Conduct. But 
the moſt and greateſt of thoſe Recounters being 
now ended, he ſent them abroad for the Relief 
and Defence of his Party in ſeveral Places, and here 
they were loſt and conſum'd at adiſtance from him, 
not all together, but in ſmall parcels z the Ven- 


(1) This was what gave Riſc| Brother who ſucceeded Him, was 
to the War, call'd Holy, The] ſciz'd all at once with a Con- 
Amphictyons having condemn'd the | ſumption, that ſoon kill'd him. 
People of Phocis in a Fine of ſe- | After Him, the Command fell to 
veral Talents, for having plun- | Phalecus the Son of Onomarchus, 
der'd the Country of Cyrrha, | but He was quickly depriv'd of it, 
which was dedicated to Apollo,] and died afterwards in Crete. Of 
and that People being unable to | all thoſe Perſons that had been 
pay it, their whole Country was | guilty of Sacrilege, there was 
judg d. forfeited to that God. One | ſcarce One but dy'd of a violent 


of the chief Perſons of Phocis, | Death. Nay, their very Wives 


whoſe Name was Philomelus, and | that wore the Ornaments their 
hot Philodemus the Son of Theo- Husbands had brought out of the 


timus, call'd the People together, | Temple, died miſerably. One of 


put himſelf at the Head of em, em that had wore Helena's Neck- 
and ſeizing all the Treaſure that] lace, died ſhamefully in the very 
was in the Temple of Delphi, Act ot Proſtitution: and another 
employ'd it to raiſe Forces, and | that had wore a Necklace of 
fo began a War that continued fix phila's was burnt to Death in 
Years with various Succeſs. Phi-] her own Houſe, which her Son 
lmelus being defeared, in his] in a Fit of Madneſs had ſet on 
Flight fell headlong down a Pre- | Fire. This War begun the laſt 
cipice; and Onomarchus who ſuc-| Year of the hundred and fifth 
ceeded in bis Place was {lain by | Olympiad, and ended the firſt 


his own Soldiers, and his Body | Year of the hundred and cighth. 
expos d on a Croſs. Phayilus his] | 
5 D 2 geauce 
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geance then inflicted making Timoleon's Proſperity 
an Excuſe of its delay, that good Men might not 
ſuffer any harm or prejudice by the puniſhment and 
ruin of the wicked; inſomuch that the Benevo- 
lence and Kindneſs which the Gods had for Timo- 
leon came to be diſcern'd and admir'd no leſs, from 
his very Miſcarriages and Diſaſters, than from Any 


of thoſe former Atchievements he had been the 


molt fortunate and ſucceſsful in. 1 

But amidſt their late Miſadventures, That which 
did vex and provoke the Syracuſians moſt, was their 
being affronted too by the inſolent Behaviour of 
theſe Tyrants; for Mamercus in particular valuing 
himſelf much upon the faculty he had to make 
Poems and Tragedies, took occaſion to boaſt of 


That and his Victory together, when coming to 


preſent the Gods with the Bucklers of their hired 
Soldiers that were ſlain by him, he caus'd ſuch an 
abuſive Elegy or Epigram to be under- written. 


(i) Theſe Shields with Purple, Gold, and Ivory 
wrought, T | 
Were taken by us that with poor ones fought. 


After theſe things, while Timoleon march'd to Ca- 
lauria, Icetes made an inroad into the Borders of 
Syracuſe, where he met with conſiderable Booty; 
and having done great miſchief and havock, he 
return'd back even by (2) Calauria it ſelf, in con- 
tempt of Timoleon, and the {lender Force he had 
then with him. He ſuffering Zcetes to paſs by, 
purſu'd him with his Horſemen and light Infantry, 


(1) They were Bucklers that | Caulonia, a City of Italy in the 
had been taken out of the Temple | Country of the Locrs; Time 
at Delphi. leon did not go out of Sicily; 

(2) This Calauria is not a little | *rwill appear by what follows that 
Iſland in the Bay of Argos; it was a City of Sicily. tho its 
much leſs ought we to take it for | fituation be not now — , 

| While 
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which Letes perceiving, croſs'd the River Damy- 
rias, and then ſtood as it were in a poſture to re- 
ceive him; for the difficulty of that Paſſage, and 
the height and ſteepneſs of the Bank on each 
ſide, gave advantage enough to make him thus 
confident. But there happen'd a ſtrange Conten- 
tion and Diſpute among the Officers of Timoleon, 
which did a little retard the Confli&, for there 
was none of them that would let another paſs o- 
yer before him to engage the Enemy, but every 
one did Challenge it as a Right, to venture firſt, 
and begin the Onſet ;. ſo that their fording over 


was like to be tumultuous and withour Order, 


while they did mutually juſtle and preſs forward, 


ſtriving which ſhould be the foremoſt. Timoleon 


therefore deſiring this Controverſie might be de- 
cided by Lot, took a Ring from each of the Pre- 
tenders, which he caſt into his own Robe, and 
having fhak'd them together, the firſt he drew 
out and expos'd to view, had by good Fortune 
the Figure of a Trophy engraven for the Seal of 
ir, which when the younger Captains ſaw, they 
all ſhoured for joy, and without waiting any lon- 
ger to ſee how Chance would determine it for the 
reſt, every Man took his way through the River, 
with all the ſpeed he could make, and fell ro buckle 
with the Enemies, who were not able to bear up 
againſt the violence of their Attack, but running 
away in haſte, they left their Arms behind them 
all alike, and 1000 of their Men dead upon the 
Place. It was not long after that Timoleon march- 
ing up to the City of Leontium, took Icetes alive, 
and his Son Eupolemus, and Euthymus the Comman- 
der of his Horſe, that were bound and brought to 
him by their own Soldiers. Icetes, with the Strip- 
ling his Son, were then executed as Tyrants and 
Traitors; and Euthymus, though a brave. Man, 
and one of ſingular Courage, was flain without 

1 Mercy, 
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Mercy, being —_ with ſome contemptuous 
Language that had been us'd by him, in diſparage- 
ment of the Corinthians; for it is ſaid, that when 
they firſt ſent their Forces into Sicily, he told the 
People of Leomium, in a Speech, That the News 
did not ſound terrible, nor was any great danger to be 
fear d—— (1) if the Corinthian Dames were come 
abroad. Now, from hence we may remark, that 
Men are uſually more ſtung and galled by a few 
reproachful Words, than many hoſtile Actions; 
for they bear the ſlightings of Diſdain and Affront 
with leſs patience, than they will Harm, or Miſ- 
chief; ſince to plague and damnifie by Deeds, is 
what the World does allow and count pardonable 
from Enemies, becauſe it is a neceſſary thing, and 
no leſs can be expected in a State of War; where- 
as the Virulence and Contumely of the Tongue, 
is an Argument and Expreſſion of needleſs Hatred, 
and ſeems to proceed from a Superfluity of Malice 
and exceſſive Rancour. When Timoleon came 
back to Syracuſe, the Citizens brought the Wives 
and Daughters of [cetes and his Son to a publick 
68 who being there condemn'd to die, did all 
ſuffer accordingly ; which ſeems to have been the 
moſt diſagreeable and unhandſome Action of 77. 
moleon's Life; for if he had interpos'd his Autho- 
rity to hinder it, the poor Women doubtleſs 
had never come to this unhappy End; but he was 


(1) This ſeems to be a Parody, i. Euthymus turns the Senſe 
or Tranſpoſition and Alteration | of it pleaſantly Of 


of a Verſe or two of Euripides 
in his Tragedy call'd Medea, in 
which that Princeſs ſays, v. 24. 


uy oper, 
My pu 71 petpalids. 


Ye Women of Corinth, if I leave 
my Houſe, do not reproach me for 


| { Nominative ; the Women 
Keel S, turdlnes, KEEN N 


enough. 
Koely N uraings, which is the 
Vocative Caſe in Euripides, Ye 
Women of Corinth, he —_ a 

Co- 
rintn. And of the Word 
EIN dor, which is the firſt Perſon 
fingular, I leave, he makes the 
third Perſon 
thymus paid 


lural, had left. Eu- 


for this Parody 
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to connive thereat, and give them up to the in- 
cens'd Multitude, that did thus revenge the Inju- 
ries of Dion, who expell'd Dionyſius; for it Was 
this very /cetes which took Arete the Wife, and 
Ariſiomache the Siſter of Dion, with a Son of His 


that had not yet paſs'd his Childhood, and threw 


them all together into the Sea alive; as (1) I have 


After 
This he mov'd towards Catana againſt Mamercus, ' 


related more at large in the Life of Dian. 


who giving him Battel near the River (2) Abolus, 
was overthrown and put to flight, loſing above 
2000 Men, a conſiderable part ef which were the 
Punic Troops, that Giſco ſent in to his Aſſiſtance. 

Upon this Defeat, the Carthaginians beſought 
him to make a Peace with them, which he con- 
ſented to, under the obſervance of theſe Articles: 
1. That they ſhould confine themſelves to that 


part of the Country which lies within the River 


(3) Lycus. 2. That ſuch as were defirous to tranſ- 
plant themſelves and remove thence to the H- 
racuſiaus, ſhould have the Liberty of doin 

it with their whole Family and Fortune. And lai 
of all, That They of Carthage ſhould from that 
Day forward renounce all Leagues and Aſſociati- 
ons, whereby they might any ways ſtand engag' d 
to ſuccour and relieve the Sicilian Tyrants. Ma- 
mercus, forſaken now, and deſpairipg of Succels, 
went aboard for Italy, with a Deſign to bring in 


(1) From this Paſſoge, and ano- | (2) Plutarch is the only Perſon 


_ firſt, For he ſays, as we have 


ther before, it ſeems as if the 
Life of Dian was written before 
this. And yet in Dions Life Plu- 
tarch ſpeaks as if this was written 


written in the Life of Timoleon. 
'Tis poſſidle that in both, thoſe 
words have been added ſince, and 


according to the different Order 
in which theſe Lives were plac d. 


I know of that calls this River 
Abo'us. By Ptolomy and Others it 
is call d Alabus, Alabis, or Ala- 


bm. *Tis a River near Hybla, be- 


tween Catana and Syracuſe. 

(3) Diodorus gives this River 
the ſame Name. But tis a Que- 
ſtion whether both in Diodorus 
and Pldtarch we ought not to 
alter it for Halycus. | 
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the Leucanians againſt Timoleon, and the People of 
Syracuſe : But When Thoſe of his Company tack'd 
about with their Galleys, and Landing again at 
Sicily, deliver'd up Catana to Timoleon, he was 
forc'd to ſhift for himſelf, and make his Eſcape to 
Meſſina, that was under the Tyranny of Hippo. 
Timoleon then coming up againſt them, and be- 
ſieging the City both by Sea and Land, Hippo, 
fearful of the Event, endeavour'd to ſlip away in 
a Veſſel, which the People of Meſſina ſurpriz'd as 
it was a putting off, and ſeizing on his Perſon, and 
ſending for their Children from School into the 
Theatre, to be entertain'd as it were with the moſt 
goodly Spectacle of a Tyrant puniſhed, they firſt 
publickly ſcourg'd, and then put him to death. 

hereupon Mamercus made ſurrender of himſelf 
to Timoleon, with this Proviſo, that he ſhould be 
try'd at Syracuſe, and Timoleon have no hand in his 
Accuſation : Whither he was brought accordingly, 
and n to plead before the People, he 
eſſay d to pronounce an Oration he had long be- 
fore made in his own Defence; but finding him- 
ſelf interrupted by Noiſe and Clamours, and ob- 
ferving from their Aſpe& and Demeanour that 
the whole Aſſembly was inexorable, he threw off 
his upper Garment, and running croſs the Theatre 
as hard as he could drive, violently daſh'd his 
Head againſt one of the Poſts where they were ſit- 
ting, with intention to have kilPd himſelf; but he 
had not the fortune to periſh, as he deſign'd, but 
was taken up alive, and hurry'd to the Execution, 
which was Such as is uſually inflicted on Thieves 
and Highway-men. | 

After this manner did Timoleon cut the Nerves 
of Tyranny, and put a period to their Wars : For 
whereas at his firſt entring on Sicily, the Ifland 
was all ſavage and hateful to the very Natives, by 


reaſon of the Evilsand Miſeries they ſuffer'd there, 
| =» 


TIMOLE ON. 
He did ſo civilize, and quiet, and reform the 
Country, and render it ſo deſirable to all Men, 
that even Strangers now came by Sea to inhabit 
thoſe Towns and Places which their own Citizens 
had forſaken and left deſolate: For Agrigentum and 
Cela, two famous Cities that had been ruin'd and 
laid waſte by the -Carthaginians after the Attick 
War, were then Peopled again, the One by Me- 
gellus and Pheriſtus, that came from Elea in Pelo- 
ponneſus, the Other by Gorgus from Cea, one of the 
Iſles called Cyclades, who having pick'd up ſome 
of the old Inhabitants among other Company, 
brought them back with the reſt to their former 


Dwellings: To all which Timoleon did not only 


afford a ſecure and peaceable Abode in their new 
Settlement, after ſo obſtinate a War, but making 
proviſion of other Neceſſaries, and giving them a 


chearful Aſſiſtance in all things, he had the ſame 


Love and Reſpect from them, as if he had been 
their Founder; which Inclination and Eſteem for 
him running through all the reſt of the Sicilians, 
there was no Propoſal for Peace, nor Sanction by 
Law, nor Aſſignation of Dwelling, nor any Form 
and Order of Government, which they did acquieſce 
in, or could think well of, unleſs He were at the 
end of it, as a chief Architect to a and adorn 
the Works, ſuperadding ſome graceful Touches 
from his own Hand, which might render it a- 
ogrecable and pleaſing both to God and Man: For 
although Greece had produc'd ſeveral Perſons of ex- 


traordinary Worth, and much renown'd for their 


Atchievements in his time, ſuch as Timotheus, and 


Aseſilaus, and Pelopidas, and the great Epaminon- 
das, whom Timoleon did admire, and moſt endea- 


vour to imitate, above all the reſt; yet the Luſtre 
of their brightes Actions was mingled with an 
allay of certain Violence and Labour, inſomuch 
that Some of them became matter of Reproof, and 


a 
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The LIFE of 
a Subject of Repentance; whereas there is not 
any one Fact of Timoleon's (ſetting aſide the ne- 
ceſſity of That in reference to his Brother) where - 
unto, as Timæus does obſerve, we may not fitly ap- 


cf 


ply that Exclamation of Sophocles 3 


O Gods! What Venus, er what Grace Divine, 
 Touch'd the Performance here, and made it ſhine? 


(1) For as the Poetry of Antimachus, and the Por- 
traits (2) of Dionyſius, both Natives of Colophon, hav- 
ing force and vigour enough in them, did yet ap- 


pear to be ſtrained and elaborate Pieces, when the 
Pictures of (3) Nichomachus, and the Verſes of 


Homer, 


(1) Antimachus was an E 4 whence we ſee the vaſt Difference 
Poet that liv'd in the Days of So- | between coming inear, and having 
crates and Plato, He was the Au- | the next Place to that great Poet, 
thor of a Poem call'd Thebais. | (2) It ought to be tranſlated 
The Ancients charg'd his Style | thus; for Dionyſius was a Painter 
with being harſh and bombaſtick. | that only drew Portraits, and no 
Dintilian, in the firſt Chapter of | other kind of Paintings; 
his tenth Book gives this Cha- | which Reaſon he was call'd Au- 
racer of him. Contra m Antima- thropographus, Man- Painter. Plin- 
cho vis & gravitas, ty minime| xxxv, 10. contra Diomyſius nihil 
vulgare eloquendi genus laudem ha- aliud quam homines pinxit, ob id 
bet ; ſed quamvis ei ſecundas fere Anthropographus cognominatus. 
grammaticorum conſenſus deferat, | (3) Nichomachus was a ver 
& affectibus gp jucunditate, & great Painter, the Son and Diſci- 
diſpoſetione, &. omnino arte deficitur, | ple of Ariſtodemus. People gave 
ut plane manifeſto appareat, quanto vaſt Prices for his Works. Tabuls 
fit aliud proximum eſſe, aliud ſe-] ſingulæ oppidorum venibant opibus, 
cundum. On the contrary, in| (ays Pliny, What Plutarch ſays 
Antimachus there is Force and So- | here, that his Paistings ſeem d 
lidity, and his Dicton is ſo far uncom- | eaſy, and not to have coſt him 
mon, that it is valuable and de-| much Labour and Pains, is agree- 
ſerves Commendation ; but tho the | able to what Pliny writes, that no 
Grammarians generally allow him Body painted fo faſt as he did, 
| the next Place to Homer, ti cer- nec fuit alius in arte velocior; 
rain that in his Works, there are | which ſhews a great Facility; 2 
neither Sentiments, Sweetneſs nor | Proof of which is as follows. 4- 
Order, nar any Art at all; from | riſiratus the Tyrant of _—_ 
ving 
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(1) Homer, beſides other Advantages of strength 


and Beauty, have this peculiar Excellence, that 
they ſeem to come readily from them, and to be 
wrought off with eaſe, and a ſtroke of Maſtery ; 
ſo likewiſe if with the Expeditions and Conduct 
of Epaminondas, or Ageſilaus, that were full of 
Toil and Strugling, we compare That of 77moleon, 
which had much ſmoothneſs and facility, join'd 
with the Splendor and Worthineſs of what he 
did, it will appear to All that conſider well, and 
judge rightly, to be the effect not of ſimple For- 
tune, bur rather of a proſperous and happy Cou- 
rage; tho' he himſelf did modeſtly aſcribe the 
great Succeſs of his Undertakings to the ſole Fa- 
vour of Providence ; for both in the Letters which 
he wrote to his Friends at Corinth, and in Thoſe 
Speeches he made to the People of Syracuſe, 
he would ſay, That he was very thankful 10 


having made Choice of bim to] Labour nor Pains to be diſcern'd 


paint a Monument he deſign'd to 
ere to the Poet Teleſtus, and 
having agreed with him for the 
Price, on Condition that it ſhou'd 
be finiſh'd by a certain Day; and 
Nichomachus not appearing till a 
few Days before That on which 
he had agreed to daliver the 
Picture; the Tyrant was ſo much 
provok'd that he was going to 
puniſh him; but the Painter made 
good his Agreement, and in thoſe 
few Days that were left per- 
form'd his Work, with no leſs ſur- 
prizing Maſtery than Speed. Celeri- 
tate arte mir. Plin. 


in them. And yet in our Days 
that very Facility which Plutarch 
commends and admires, ſome 
Criticks think ' a Fault; and be- 
cauſa there appears nothing of 
Labour and Pains in em, deſpiſe 
'em, and fancy they cou'd make a 
thouſand ſuch in a Day. But the 
Experience of all Ages has con- 
tradicted this injudicious Senti- 
ment of our modern Criticks, 
and confirm'd Plutarch s Opinion. 
For no Poet fince Homer has ever 
been able to attain that happy Fa- 
cility. Thus Quintilian concludes 
his Encomium on that Poet with 


(1) Here Plutarch gives Homer | theſe remarkable Words, that he 


a high Encomium. Among the 
many Beauties and Perfections of 
bis Verſes, they have ſtill this 
further Excellency, that /they ap- 


pear free and eaſy, and there is no | 


ſurpaſs'd the Reach of Human 
Underſtanding ; at magni fit viri 
virtutes jus, nan amulatione, 

fieri non poteſt, ſed imelloctis ſiqui. 
lib. x. cap. i. | 


Fortune 


The LIFE of 
(1) Fortune, who (having a mind to preſerve Sicily) 
was pleas'd to bonour Him with the Name and Title of 
the Deliverance Sbe 1 39 1 it. And havi 


built a Chappel in his Houſe, he there facrific'd 


to (2) Fortune, who preſides over Chance, as a 
Deity that much favour'd him, and Deyoted the 
Houſe it ſelf to the ſame ſacred Genius; that be- 
ing a Fabrick which the Hyracuſians had rais'd for 
him, as a Reward and Monument of his brave Ex- 
ploits, whereunto they annex'd the moſt delicious 


(1) Timoleon did not confeſs his I Evening before he was con- 
Obligations to God, but zo Foy- | demn'd; this was a Caſt of For- 
Fe, which he expreſſes in the | tune, but yet had its particular 
Maſculine gender Ta Os; and | Cauſes, in every Thing that pre- 
this is what ' has deceiv'd Inter- | ceded, and occafion'd the defer- 
preters, the forgetting that both | ring of that Ceremony. But that 
Gods and Goddeſſes are ſpoke of | the adorning and crowning the 
in both Genders. Without going | Ship ſhould happen juſt the E- 
any further ro prove this, Pla- | vening before Socrates was con- 
tarch rwo Lines lower ſays isps | demn'd, and ſo retard his Death, 
Seti oy, that is to ſay, Fortune ; | this was purely Chance Aub 
but this is not the hardeſt Thing | Toy, which ſeems to rely on 
to be underſtood in this Place-of | Nothing at all, but to be wholly 
Plutarch, as will appear by reading independent; tho! in reality it is 
what follows. no more ſo in the order of Pro- 

(2) There is not perhaps in all | vidence, than ſuch Events as ſeem 
theſe Lives any Place that _ moſt certain and determin'd. . Let 
leſs underſtood, or that better de- | us make Uſe of another Exam- 
ſerves to be explain d. Plutarch] ple, which we find in Timoleon 
ſhews here the Diſtinction Philo- | Life. That a Man whoſe Father 
ſophers have made between For- | had been formerly murder'd, 
tune Tuy1nv, and Chance *Au74- | ſhou'd twenty Years after meet 
444To; The Deliverance of Sicily. | with the Murderer in a Temple, 
that is the Work of Fortune; The | and kill him; this may properly 
Deliverance of it by Tjmoleon, | be calld Fortune. But that he 
that was Chance *AvT6pueToy, | ſhou'd kill him the very Moment 
the Work of Tuyn; avroparias, | be was going to aſſaſſinate Timo- 
for it might have been deliver'd | leon, and by that means fave his 
by ſome Body elſe as well as by | Life, this was meer Chance. And 
him, Let us explain this Diſtin- | this was the Reaſon vr hy Timoleon 
Eon more at large by ſome Ex- dedicated a Chappel in his Houſe 
ample, The Delay of Socrates's | to Fortune under the Name of 


Execution was occafion'd by 3 46, who preſides over 


crowning the Sacred. Veſſel the] Chance, F 
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TIMOLE ON 


and goodly Manor of their whole Country, where 


he kept his Reſidence for the moſt part, and en- 


joy'd a ſweet Privacy with his Wife and Children 


that came to him from Corinth; (1) for he re- 


turn'd thither no more, as unwilling. to be con- 


cern'd in the Broils and Tumults of Greece, or expoſe 
himſelf to the publick Envy, (that ever-fatal Miſ- 
chief which many 
on, from an unſatiable Appetite of Honour and 
Authority) but wiſely choſe to ſpend the Remain- 


der of his Days in Sicily, and there to partake of 
_ thoſe Bleſſings he had brought among them, the 


oreateſt 'whereof was, to behold ſo many Cities 
flouriſh, and ſo many thouſands of People live 
happy through his means and procurement. Bur 
as all the Larks of that tufted ſort which the La- 
tins call Caſſitæ, muſt, as Simonides proverbially 
ſpeaks, have a Creſt on their Heads, fo in every 
Republick there will ſtart up ſome lewd Syco- 
phant to raiſe Calumnies, as it happen'd at Syra- 


cuſe, where two of their popular Spokeſmen, La- 


phyſiius and Demenetus by Name, fell to ſlander 
Timoleon; the former of which requiring him to 
put in Sureties, that he would anſwer to a certain 
Indictment ſhould be brought againſt him, Timo- 
leon would not ſuffer the Citizens, who were in- 
cens'd at his Demand, to oppoſe the Man, and 
hinder him from proceeding, ſince He of his own 
accord had been at all that trouble, and run ſo 
many dangerous Risks for this very end and pur- 
poſe, that every one of them who had a mind to 
try matters by Law, ' ſhould freely have recourſe 
to it. And when Demænetus, in a full Audience 


(1) But how- came the People | City, but of all Greece, to quit bis 


of Corinth to ſuffer the Perſon Country, and ſettle at Syracuſe ? 
they had made General of their] Methinks the Mother ſhou'd have 
Forces, and who was not only] been jealous of the Daughter's 
the. greateſt Ornament of their | Glory, N c 
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eat Commanders do run up- 
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The LIFE © 
of the People, hid ſeveral things to his charge, 


which had been done while he was General; he 


made no other Reply to him, but only ſaid, Ht 
was much indebted to the Gods, for granting 
queſt he had ſo often made them, namely, that he might 
live to ſee the Syracufians enjoy that liberty of Speech 
which they now ſeem'd to be Maſters of. Timoleats 
therefore having, by Confeſſion of All, perform'd 
the greateſt and the nobleſt Actions of any Grecian 
of his Age, and alone gotten the preheminence in 


thoſe Things, to which their Orators did always 


exhort the Greeks, by ſuch Harangues and Panegy- 
ricks as they uſually made at their ſolemn National 
Aſſemblies, and being by the Favour of Fortune 


removed, unſpotted and without Blood, from the 


Calamities of Civil War, wherein Ancient Greece 
was ſoon after involv'd; having alſo given ſuffici- 


ent Proofs, as of his ſage Conduct and manly Cou- 


rage to the Barbarians and Tyrants, ſo of his Juſtice 
and Gentleneſs to the Greeks, and all his Friends 
in general; having moreover rais'd the greater 
part of thoſe Trophies he won in Battel, without 
any Tears ſhed, ' or any Mourning worn, by the 
Citizens either of Syracuſe or Corinth, and within 


leſs than eight years ſpace deliver'd Sicily from its 


old Grievances and Miſchiefs, and inteſtine Diſtem- 
pers, and given it up free to the Native Inhabi- 
tants, his Eyes began to fail him as he grew in 
Years, and in time he became perfectly blind; 


(1) not that he had done any thing himſelf that 


might occaſion this Defect, or was depriv'd of his 
Sight (2) by any Outrage of Fortune, but it 


the Re- 


(1) Plutarch adds this to pre- 
vent the Superſtitious Fancies of 
People, who commonly imagine 
that when any remarkable Misfor- 
tune happens, and eſpecially ro 
Perſons of diſtinguiſh'd Eminen- 


for ſome Fault they have commit- 
ted, ſome heinous Crime they 
have been guilty of. 0 

(2) By the Word eu 
Plutarch repreſents Fortune 862 


cy, that cis ſent as a Puniſhmene 


3 Perſon that is apt to uſe 
tys beſt Friends ill. 85 
ſeems 
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 cuſians to be a ſignal Teſtimony of their value 


__ TIMOLEON. 

ſeems to have been ſome in-bred and heredi 
weakneſs that was founded in natural Cauſes, which 
by degrees came to diſcover it ſelf ; for it is ſaid, 
that hows of his Kindred and Family were ſub- 
ject to the like gradual Decay, and loſt all uſe of 
their Eyes, as He did, in their declining Years ; 
bur Atbanis the Hiſtorian tell us, that even during 
the War againſt Hippo and Mamercus, while he 
was in his mg at Mie, there appear'd a white 
Speck within his Bye, from whence all did fore- 
ſee the total Blindneſs that was coming on him : 
However this did not hinder him then from con- 


tinuing the Siege and proſecuting that War, till 


he got Both the Tyrants into his Power; bur u 

on his coming back to Syracuſe, he preſently re- 
ſign'd the Authority of ſole Commander, and be- 
ſought the Citizens to excuſe him from any fur- 
ther Service, ſecing things were already brought 
to ſo fair an iſſue. Now it is not ſo much to be 
wondred, that he himſelf ſhould bear the Misfor- 
tune without any marks of Trouble; but that Re- 


ſpe& and Gratitude which the Hracuſians ſnewd 
him when he was ſtark- blind, may juſtly deſerve 


our Admiration, going themſelves to viſit him in 
Troops, and bringing all the Strangers that tra- 
vell'd through their Country to his Houſe and 
Manor, that They alſo might have the pleaſure ro 
ſee their noble Benefactor; making it the great 
matter of their Joy and Exultation, that when, 
after ſo many brave and happy Exploits, he might 
have return'd with Triumph into Greece, he ſhould 
deſpiſe all the gloribus Preparations that were 
there made to receive him, and by a ſtrange kind 
of Endearment, choſe rather to abide there, and 
end his days among Them: W hereas therefore ſe- 
veral other things were decreed and done in ho- 
nour of Timoleon, I reckon this Vote of the Syra- 
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for him, viz... That whenever they ſhou'd happen to be 
at War with any foreign Nation, they ſhould make 
uſe of none bus à Corinthian General. And the me- 
thod of their proceeding in Council, was a hand- 
ſome Demonſtration of the ſame Deference for his 
Perſon; for determining Matters of leſs Conſequence 
themſelves, they ever called Him to adviſe in the 
more difficult Caſes, and ſuch as were of greater 
moment; Who being carried through the Market- 
place in a Litter, and that brought with him ſit- 
ting into the Theatre, the People with one Voice 
ſaluted him by his Name; then returning that Ci- 
vility, and pauſing for a time, till the noiſe of their 
Gratulations and Bleſſings began to ceaſe, after 
hearing the Buſineſs in debate he deliver'd his O- 
Pinion, which being confirm'd by a general Suf- 
frage, his Servants went back with the Litter 
through the midſt of their Aſſembly, the People 
waiting on him out with Acclamations and Ap- 
PRES, and ſo returned to conſider of ſuch pub- 
ick Cauſes, as they us'd to diſpatch in his abſence., 
Being thus cheriſh'd in his old Age, and with that 
Honour and Benevolence as if he had been their 
common Father, he was ſeiz'd with an Indiſpoſi- 
tion, which however light at firſt did aſſiſt and ena- 
ble Time to put a Period to his Life. As ſoon as he 
was dead the Hyracuſians had a certain time allow'd 
them wherein they were to provide whatever 
ſhould be neceſſary for his Burial, and all the 
neighbouring Inhabitants and Sojourners were to tt 
make their appearance in a Body; ſo that the Fu- 
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neral Pomp was ſet out with great Splendour and 8 
Magnificence in all other reſpects, and the Hearſe 
being deck'd with rich Ornaments and Trophies | 
of War, was born by a ſele& number of young - 
Gentlemen over that Ground where the Palace — 
and Caſtle of Dionyſius ſtood, before they were we 


demoliſh'd by Timoleon, There attended on the WW © 
| 9 95 Solemnity 
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Solemnity ſeveral thouſands of Men and Women, 
all crown'd with Flowers, all array'd in freſh! and 
cleanly Attire, which: made it look like che Pro- 
ceſſion of a publick Feſtival; the Diſcourſe of all 
which, and their Tears mingled with the Praiſe 
and Benediction of the dead Zimoleon, did manifeſtly 
ſhew thatit was not any ſuperficial Honour, or forced 
Homage, which they then paid him, but the Teſti- 
mony of a juſt Sorrow for his Death, and the Expreſ- 
ſion and Recompence of true Kindneſs. The Bier at 
length being placed upon the pile of Wood that 
was kindledto conſume his Corps, Demetrius, one of 
their loudeſt Cryers, began to read a Proclamati- 
on or a written Edict to this purpoſe: —. The . 
People of Syracuſe has made a ſpecial Decree to in- 
terr Timoleon the Son of Timodemus, that noble 
Corinthian, at the common Expence of 200 Attick _ 
Pounds, and to honour his Memory for ever by an in Eng- 
appointment of annual Prizes (1) to be. celebrated in = rape © | 
Mufick, and Horſe-races, and all ſorts of bodily Eu- 94. "mn 
erciſe, and that becauſe he deſtroy d Tyrants, and o- 
verthrew the Barbarians, and repleniſh'd many great 
Cities, that were ruinous and deſolate before, with 
new Inhabitants, and then reſtor'd the Sicilians to 4 
State of Freedom, and the Privilege of living under 
their own Laws. Beſide This, they made a Tomb 
for him in the Market- place, which they after- - 
ward built round with Galleries, and join'd cer- 
tain Cloiſters thereto, as a.place of Exerciſe for 
their Youth, which had the Name of Timoleon- 
teum; and then keeping to that Form and Order 


(1) On theſe Occaſions there thoſe for Timoleon till the Anni- 
was alvrays a Prize contended for, | verfary; to which they added 
which the Conqueror won, The | Muſick, that is to ſay, muſical 
Gymnaſtick Sports of running. Performances, in which Poets 
wreſtling, and other Exerciſes, | and Muſicians contended for Ma- 
were generally held after the Fu- | ftery, and ſuch a Reward as was 
neral, as we fee in Homer and | afliga'd the Conqueror, 

Virgil. But the Spracuſians defert d | 
Vol. III. E of 
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of Civil Policy, and thoſe Laws Ry 
Conſtitutions (1) which He leſt them, 75 
| _—_ tie io all manner of ; Prov 
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Firſt undertogk this Hiſtory, that I 
Wa i might be ſcrviceable-unto Others, but 
go on and perſevere in my Dar er tba 
I may advantage myſeif; whilſt the Vir- 
s tues of thelt gre: Mien are (1) as 4 
Looking - glaſs by. which 1 learn how. I ought. to 
order and adorn my own Life. For by this mean 
| enjoy the greareſt Familiarity, and am no 


* * 


converſant with every one of them by turns, than 
if the ſame Table and Bed were common to us 


(1) 2 is the moſt f.ithful Jubeo: atque ex alle ſamere exd 
als | 


Looking-plaſs one can conſult for explur fbi. 
d the embelſiſning of the Mind, and | 5 
= curing it of its Imperfe&ions. Pla- For, as Lixy writes in his Preface, 


tarch has borrow'd this Idea from Hoc illud ef pręcipue in Cognitiong 
the 4th Scene of the 3d Act in rerum /alubre ac ugiferum, omnis 
the Adelphi, where Demea faith, || te exempli documenta in illuftri po- 
i | fiea Monumento intueri: inde tibi 
5 - Denique || tuagque reipubl. quod imitere capias3 
Inſpicere, tanquam in Speculum, in nc fedum inceptu, fedum exits 


VA omnium q 


E 2 © "been. 


68 


„ LIE of 46 


Toth. When I read their Story, ach. 72 
Virtue and Excellence makes à dee 


y Mind; and hence I gather (1) 
valuable the Owner of theſe Ace s muſt 
needs have been, and with Care collect the moſt 


peautiful and remarkable 
as Patterns for Imitation. 


which the Gods can ſcarce grant us, or a more rea- 
dy way to teach us Virtue. (2) Democritus laid it 
down as a Principle in his Philoſophy, (tho? utter- 
ly falſe, and tending to endleſs Superſtitions, 'That 


(1 Thoſe who are not acquiinted | 
with the Greek Poets loſe a great 
many Graces, that are almoſt eve- 
ry Where to be found in Plutarch's 
Style, and conſiſt in his Allufion 
to ' ſome remarkable Paſſage in 
their Writings from whence he 
borrows their Expreſſions.” Theſe 
{Words in the Original "Oarog En- 
"©4605 e, are taken from a Paſſage in 
the 24th Book of Homer's Iliad, * 


nge Aaparidns ian 
Sauna” AA. 

O Env, los ve, Seolos vp 
 @uTap scx ei. 


Priamus in bis turn WEE” Achil. 
les; he conſider d great, how 
wonderful he was; for indeed he 
look d a God. 


No leſs the Royal Gueſt the Hero 
eyes, 

His God-like Aſpect, and majeſlick 
Size, Pope. 


This Application very much 
ſets off the Grandeur of the He- 
roes of whom Plutarch is 7 
ing. 

(2) Democritus held that Sight 
was form d after the following 


maintain'd farther that Thought 


p Impreffion 3 in 
o and 


Paſſages of their Lives, 
A greater Pleaſure than 


Manner: that the viſible Object: 
_ their Image or Reſem- 
lance in the ambient gow ger 
Image ueed a Second, and 
that Bay a Third + till leſs than 
the former, and that finally the 
Laſt produced its Counterpart in 
the Eye, This is what he cal 
par Kar eib e A 
to ſee by the Encounter of Forms 

or Images. This was not all; be 


was form'6 after the ſame manner, 
according as thoſe Forms or Im- 
es ſtruck upon the Imagination: 
that of Theſe' there were ſome 
Good, and ſome Evil; that the 
Good produced virtuous Thoughts 
in us, and, the Evil the col. 
trary. An ignorant, and ſtupi 
Philoſophy! which can only tend 
to lead Men into endleſs Error, 
and Superſtition, Plutarch bas er- 
| ceedingly well apply'd this whiny 
| fical Notion of Democritus. 
inſtead of the ridiculous Forge of 
Images of that Philoſopher, has 
ſubſtituted in their room the E 
amples of good or bad Men, fuci 
2s they are repreſented to us in Hr 
| ſtory, and which indeed are pow. 
erful Motives to incline us eitbe 
to Vice or Virtue, 
there 


there were Phantaſms appearing in the Air, and tells 
us that we ought to pray, that, Such may preſent 
themſelves ay are propitious, . and that we may ſee 
Thoſe that are agrecable to dur Natures, and would 
inſtruct us in That which is goad, rather than Such 
as are unfortunate, and would lead us into Vice. 
But my Method is, by daily converſing with Hi- 
ſtory, and a diligent collection of what I read, to 
fix in my Mind things worthy Memory of the beſt 
and moſt Virtuous of Men. For thus am I enabled 
to free myſelf from that Contagion of Idleneſs and 
Vice, which I may have contracted from the ill 
company I am ſometimes forc'd to converſe with; 
it being. a powerful Remedy, with a ſedate and 


ples. Of this kind are thoſe of Timoleon the Corin- 


my preſent Buſineſs; Men not only equally famous 
for their Virtues, but Succeſs; inſomuch that they 
have left it doubtful, whether they owe their grea- 
teſt Atchievements to good Fortune, or their own 
Prudence and Conduct. 1 

Almoſt all Hiſtorians agree, that the Family of 
the Emilii was one of the moſt Ancient of the Ro- 
nan Nobility; and thoſe Authors who affirm that 
King Numa was Pupil. to Pythagoras, tell us, that 
the firſt who gave the Name to his Poſterity was 
Marcius, the 80 10 
particular Eloquence and grace in Speech, was cal- 
led Emilius. (1) The greateſt part of this Race 
that have been . for their Virtue, | which 


(1) From Lucius Emilius, who|j and Triumphs; fo that it is ſur- 


270, and overcame the Volſcians, | undertook to write the Lives of 
to Lucius Paulus, the Father of | illuſtrious Men ſhou'd take no No- 
Paulus Emilius, He who fell in the] tice of any of them but of this 
Battel at Canne in the vel 537, |laſt, and of his Son, whoſe Life is 
there had been many of thoſe Emi- | now before us + 
li renown'd for their victorie f 


; a Wan 

E 3 they 
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quiet Mind, ſeriouſly to conſider ſuch noble Exam 


thian, and Paulus Emilius, to write whoſe Lives is 


n of that Wiſe Man, who for his 


was Conſul in the Year of Rome] prizing that none of Thoſe who 


| The LT FE: of 2 Or 
(hey With Zeal buſts; Have been erowti'd With 
Sücgelz; and bren rhe Mibfoftuile of Lacit EMI 
pt rhe Battel of 1 — Bae — * Teſfimoty F 
is Wiſdom aud Valbur,” Por! j Bitys able ty 
perſhade his Colleagtic from hizkr ing re Batrel; 
He, though again his pen paged wich 
him, but was no Companion in his flight; On the 
9 when He thar was ſo reſolute to an 

deſerted him in the taidlt of dangers He ee 
ield, and died fighting: This Emlitshad 4 Dauphs 
«ng Emilia, who was matried to Stipib hp 

reat, ind à Son call'd Paalus, who is the Subj 
bf my preſent Hiſtory. ee vo 


His firſt Appearante in the World was at a time 


(When Rome abounded with Men tengwn'd fot 
their Virtues and other excellent Accompliſhments, 
and even among Theſe did Emilius in his Youth 


make a diſtinguihing Figure, tho” he followed not 


the ordinary Studies with the young Men of Qua- 
lity of that Age, nor trod the ſxime Paths to Fame, 
or he did not exerciſe himſelf in pleading Cauſes, 
nor would he ſtoop to ſalute, embrace, 'and enter 
tain the Vulgar, which were the uſual inſinuati 
Kits by which Many grew Popular. Not that h 
Was incapable of cirher, but choſe to purchaſe 3 
much more laſting Glory by his Valour, Juftice, 
and Integrity; and *twas by theſe Virtues he ſoon 
EMA TOTES 
Ihe firſt honourable Office he pretended to, 
was That of ile, which he carried againſt twelye 
Competitors of ſuch conſiderable Worth and Qus- 
lity, that All of them in proceſsof time were Con- 
ſuls. Being afterwards choſe into the number of 
Prieſts (2) call'd Augurs, who amongſt the Numum 
00% The Sempronii, the 41bini,| (2) Theſe Frieſts had a: College, 
the Fabii Maximi, the Marcelli,| into which all the Youth of Qu 
the Scipios. the Fulvii. Suipizii | lity, who had Thoughts of-«d- 
Cethegi, Metelli, and other illuſtri · ] vancing themſelves in the Govert 
dos oy, Such a Eny! Such ment, were admitted. 
an Ape! 


were 


x 
f 
i 
1 
Hh 
i 
8 
hs 


thority of theſe Augurs. 
had the Privil 


P..EMILITQGS. 
were to gbferee. and 1 0 ſuch D 12 a5 


ere mad FIG: 1 ef Fs pt, | 
ent Cuſtoms of hy 5 Country, 5 and 
derſtaod the Religian of his df 5 x 5 
Office, Which 5 —— only enen da fe 


Honour (4: 20 5 that Accqunt t afte 
Ho by im po wr be ops of e 115 


rey And prove 4 agu an ef Religion — 
That it was the When — ba oughr to Wor- 
ſup the Gods. farm'd any part of 
1 de did i it 10 rat Skill and utmoſt Care, 
ing it his $, not omittin E 
ao or aan ing the leaſt Circumſtance, bas 
always cantending with his anians of the ſame 


Order, 6 Bar things that hari eem incenfiderabl 


and inſtructing A 


the e . eaſi ly pacifi od and 
Inadverteney and Negli —— 
Favour and Pardon youll be dang 
5 

the Dittert of his Countr 1 's Peace, by a noto- 
rious breach of irs Lage but 


faults o 


monwealth to grant 


5 thin 
fargiv 
yet ſuc 
erous for a Com- 
uſe ng Man IF began 


1 25 FT, 1 


* by degrees grew 


1585 ent in things of greateſt concern, who gave 
— 9 Liberty in Matters of f lefſer moment. 


No or was he leſs ſevere, in 12110 
the Ancient Roman Diſcipline in 


(1) This is the 1 F 
of Mankind, Dignities in 
State, aud even in Religion itſelf, 
are coveted for no other 
but for the ſake of Power 2 
precedency. Nothing was more 
abſolute than the Power and Au- 
They 
of diſmiſſing 
Aſſemblies, tho ſummom' d by or- 
der of the chief Magiſtrates, and 
to annul whatever had been tranſ- 
acted in them. An Augur need 


and obſerying 
ilitary Aﬀairss | 


ton! pronqunce Another Day, | 
| Al Was at a Stop. 'Th 1 L. 
oblige the Conſals to quit their 
n| Office; and had a right to confer 
with the People, to grant or 2 
fuſe vrhatever they pleaſed, and 
] abrogate the Laws that had been 
— In ſhort, - 2 hos | 
the Magiſtrates, either within 
7 Walls, or without, cou d be 
ratified without their Authority. 


. 2. Lib, de Legibus. 
E 4 


17 
not r ee g de had the Com 


ſent Emilius, in the Quality of Prætor, not wit 


1 
„ 
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ingratiate himſelf with his Soldiers by Popular Flat- 


tery; though this Cuſtom prevail'd at that time a- 


mongſt Many, who by their Courtſhip; and Affabi- 
Employment, ſought to be promoted to à Second; 


neſs a Prieſt would teach his Ceremonies and dread- 
ful Myſteries, by being ſevere to Such as tranf- 

reſs'd and contemn'd thoſe Laws, he re- eſtabliſſi d 
bis Country in its former Glory; eſteeming Victo- 
ry as the neceſſary Conſequence of good Diſci- 


Whilſt the Romans were engag d in War with 
(i:) Antiochus the Great, againſt whom (2) their 


moſt experienc'd Commanders were employed, 
there aroſe another War in the Weſt, and They 
were all up in Arms in (3) Spain. Thither They 
fix Axes, which number other Prætors were ac- 
cuſtomed to have carried before them, but with 
twelve, ſo that in his Prætofſbip he was honour'd 
with the Dignity of a Conſul. Twice he overcame 
the Barbarians in Battel, of whom '30000 were 
ſlain; which Victory is chiefly to be aſcribed to 
the Wiſdom and Conduct of the Commander, who 
by his germ Skill in chuſing the Advantage of the 
Ground, and making the Onſet at the Paſſage of a 
River, led his Soldiers to an eaſy Conqueſt. Ha- 
ving made himſelf Maſter of 270 Cities, whoſe In- 
habit ants voluntarily yielded, and obliged themſelves 


(1) This War with Antiochus 
the Great, King of Syria, begun a- 
bout the Year of Rome 561, Twen- 
ty four Years after the Battel of 
Cannnæ. re 


(2) The Conſul Glabrio, and at- 


ter Him the two Scipios, the El- 


| der of which wou'd needs Serve as 
Lieutenant under his Brother, The 
Reader may find an- Account of 
this War in the 37th Book of 


Livy. 
'G Spam had been reduced by 
by 


[ Scipio Naſicas 


but Emilius by inſtructing them in the Laws of 
Military Diſcipline, with the fame Care and/Exa&- 


— 


pi EMIDITOUsS. 
by Oath'to Faithfulneſs; he left the Province in 


Peace, and return'd' to Nome, not enriching him- 
ſelf a Drachma by the War. The truth is, he ne- 


ver gave himſelf the trouble of heaping up Riches, 
but always liv'd ſplendidly and generouſſy on the 


preſent Stock, which was ſo far from being great, 


(as was evident after his death) that there was ſcarce 
enough left to anſwer his Wife's Dowry.. 


His firſt Wife was Papyria, the Daughter of 
Maſſo, who had formerly been Con/al, with whom 
he liv'd a long while in Wedlock, and afterwards 
divorc'd her, though ſhe bare him a beautiful and 


illuſtrious Off. ſpring, for ſhe was Mother to the ſo 
renowned Scipio, and Fabius Maximus. The reaſon 


of this Separation is not come to our Knowled 


4 | * 
but there ſeems to be truth in 5 = 


ing divore'd from his Wife, which may be appli- 
cable to our purpoſe. This Perſon being highly 
blam'd for it by his Friends, who demanded, Has 
ſhe not Chaſte? Was ſhe not Fair? Was ſhe not Fruit. 


ful? When He putting forth his Shoe, ask'd them, 


Whether it was not new, and well made? Yet, added 
he, none of you can tell where it wrings me. Certain 


it is, that great and open Faults are the uſual occa- 


ſions of Mens putting away their Wives, yet do 
little Jarrings and private Diſtaſtes, which ariſe 
from the diſagreeableneſs of their Tempers, and 
peeviſhneſs of Diſpoſitions, though they may be 
conceal'd from Others, often make ſo great an 
Eſtrangement and Alteration in Affections, that it 
is not poſſible for them to live together, with any 
. = ——· F | 
 Emilius having thus put away Papyria, married a 


ſecond Wife, by whom he had two Sons, which 
he brought up in his own Houſe, adopting the two 


former into the greateſt and moſt noble Families of 
Rome. The elder was adopted into 'T _ of 
ns a Fabius 


.. K A ] mem ̃ ² Ee . o—— oo 


* 


" 


of Scipio Africanus, and was called 


be LI 


5 »- 7 * 7 — . a Y 
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)-Fabine Matoinins; who, had been fv times Cen- 


and the younger into TH 
raum, his Coufin-permany and was ed 
Scipio Qne of Emilius his Daught —— ie 
to the Son of Gate the Cenſor, the Other to Eis 


TZabero, the very beſt of Men, and who above 


verty with Magnificence. 


near Ralarions (3) all of them of che Fami 
the Blir, who were paſſeſe d of but one 
which ſufficd them An, whilſt a ſmall 1 Houſe or 


rather 


contain'd 


Off-ipring, and their Wives; amongſt whom 
the Daughter af our Emilia; who, although 
Father had been twice Con/ul, and twice triumph 


the Romans knew how 0 ſupport even his Por 


Fer there were 


p * 


Them, their nymcrous 
- Was 


was (A) ſo far from being aſham'd of ber Husband's 


Poverty, 


that ſhe admired his Virtue, that had re- 


duc'd him to that Condition. Far otherwiſe it is 
with the Brothers and Rolations of this A ind ren 


if different Countries, or at leaſt Walls 


part not their Inheritances, they live at Vari 
and never ceaſe from mutual Quarrels. Mate r 


6) Thers js 6 very materi), Er- 
ror in the Text, &a5 Meat i u 
$aſ31s. 479 ſhou'd be ids, as Xi. 
ander has corrected it. Plasarch 
follows here the Opinion of Thoſe 
who alledge that Emilins his eldeſt, 
Son was adopted by the Son of 
Fabius Mavcimns, ſurnam'd Cun- 
Gator, tho Others Lay it as by 
his Grandſon. He wos cali'd Quin 
tus Fabius Emilianus, and bad a 
Son named Quintus Fabius, who 
proved an excallent Orator. 


(2) He was adopted by the Son 


Scipio Æmillauus. 
Wos cal'd ZEmilia. 

(3) Valevius Maximus ſpeaks of 
them ig the following manner. 


Scipiw's Wife 


runt, quibus was  demunaula fine 


eodem loco, quo nunc ſunt Mariana 


ts Ke, minus mulfo⸗ _ 
res dgſiderans quam 54 A 
bat. There were at ame time 
Sixteen of the iii, who had among 
them All but 4 little Tenerwent, 
which food in the Place where at 
\ preſent Marius bis Monuments. are 
erected, and a ſmall Farm lying in 
the Territories of Veii. which bal 
more Mouth; 10 feed than ir requires 
Hands to mauure it. 

(4) A pare Virtue in a Woman, 


inſpire the Mind with noble Sen- 


timents. 


Sexdecim eodem tempore Ælii ſue- 


| 


_ uſeful 


a by Hi Scipio Afri. 


Monumenta, & anus in agro v. 


and in a Woman of her Birth. 
And yet à noble Birch ought to 


cw is „ ff oat 


uſefal Inſtrackions, which Hiſtory ſuggeſts to Such 
2 with Attention, and endedvouf to Profit by 
i F «of pt 3 | ; #538 ® ES e by 


2 proceed: Emilius being chofen Conſud, 
waged War with the Lizurians, or Liguſtines, a 
People dwelling near the Apes. They were a va- 
liant and warlike Nation, and from their Neigh- 
bouthood to rhe Roman, well skill'd in the fame 
DE and Arts of Wat. For they poſſeſs d the 
urmoſt Bounds of Tah, which border upon the 
Alpes, and that part of the ſame Mountain which 
is waſh'd by the Tuſcun Sea, and were mingled with 
the Gauls and Spaniardt, who inhabited the Coaſt. 
Beſides, at that time they were ſtrong at Sea, and 
filing as far as the Streigbts- mouth, in light Veſſels 
fitted for that purpoſe, robb'dand deſtroy d All that 
traffick'd in thoſe parts. Theſe waited the coming 
of Emilius with an Army of 40000, who brought 
with him not above eight, ſo that the Enemy was 
five to one when they. engap's, (1) yet did he van- 
quith and put them to flight, forcing them to re- 
tire into their wall'd Towns, and in this Condition 
give them hopes of an Accommodation; it bei 

the Policy of the Romans not utterly to deſtroy the 
Ligurians, whilſt they were as a Guard and Bulwark 
againſt the Gauls, Who made ſuch frequent attempts 
to over-run Zaly. Truſting wholly therefore to 
Emilias, they deliver'd up their Towns and Ship- 
ping into his hands. He-raz'd only the Fortificati« © 
ons, and deliver'd their Towns to them again; but 
all their Shipping he took away with him, leaving 
them no Veſſels bigger than thoſe of three Oars, 


(1) Plutarch has not iven us | ſiſtance, in deſpair of which he 
a Deſcription of this Action, at] freed himfelf by beating the Ene- | 
Which I wonder, for it was full] my, The Conduct of this Gene- 1 
of Bravery. Emilius whs beſieged} ral is applauded as it deſerves by 
in his Camp by the Ligurians, and | Livy, Lib. 40. Cap. 25, Oc. 
being much preſt had ſent for Aſ- | 


and 
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and ſet at Liberty great numbers of Priſoners th y 
had taken both by Sea and Land, Strangers as 


as Romans. Theſe were the things moit worthy of 


remark, in his firſt Conſulſbip. Cee ies os Thi 

 Aﬀterwards he frequently declar'd his Deſire of 
being a ſecond. time Conſul, and was once Candi- 
date; but meeting with a Repulſe, he moy'd no 
more in it, but was wholly intent upon his Office 
of Augur, and the Education of his Children, whom 
he not only brought up as he himſelf had been in 
the Roman Diſcipline, but alſo in That of Greece, 
which was eſteem'd more genteel and honourable. 
To this purpoſe he not only entertain'd Maſters to 
teach them Grammar, Logick, and. Rhetorick, but 


Sculpture alſo, and Painting, together with Such as 


were skilful in brreding Horles and Dogs, and 
could inſtru them in Hunting and Riding. And 
if he was not hindred by Publick Affairs, He him- 


ſelf would be with them at their Studies, and ſee 


them perform their Exerciſes, being the moſt in- 
dulgent of Fathers amongſt the Romans. 

As to matters relating to the Commonwealth, at 
that time the Romans were engag'd in a War with 
(1) Perſeus, King of the Macedonians, and highly 
blam'd their (2) Commanders, who either through 
want of Skill or Courage, ſo ill and ſhamefully ma- 
nag' d the Concerns of the Commonwealth, that 
they did leſs hurt to the Enemy than they receiv'd 
from him: For They that not long before had forc'd 
Antiochus the Great to quit the reſt of A4/ia, and 
driving him beyond Mount Taurus, confin'd him 
to Syria, glad to buy his Peace with 15000 Ta- 
lents : They that not long ſince had yanquiſh'd 


(1) This ſecond Macedonian | einus Craſſus, after Him A. Hoſti- 
War witb Perſeus began in the] lis Mancings, and at laſt Q. Mar- 
Year of Rome 582, 169 Years be- tins Philippus, who ſpun out the 
fore the Birth of our Saviour. 


(2) Thoſe Generals were P. Li | Conſulſhip. 


War during the three Years of their 
- (1) King 


* P = 5 . 21, he 
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P.\EMILIUS „„ 
(i) King Philip, in Theſſaly, and freed the Cees | 
from the Macedonian Yoke, nay, had overcome — 
-Hannibal himſelf, who far ſurpals'd- all Kings in 
Bravery and Courage, thought it ſcorn that Perſeus 
ſhould think himſelf an Enemy fit to match the 
Romans, and to be able to wage War with them on 
equal terms, with the Remainder only of his Fa- 
ther's routed Forces; but they little weigh'd, that 
the Macedonian Army was become much more pow- 
erful and expert after the overthrow of Philip. To 
make which appear, I ſhall briefly recount the Sto- 
ry from the beginning. en, en, 
- | (2): Hntigonus, who was the moſt potent amongſt 
the Captains and Succeſſors of Alexander, having 
obtain'd for | himſelf and his Poſterity the Title of 
King, had a Son nam'd Demetrius, Father to Anti- 
gonus, call'd Gonatus, and He, to Demetrius, who 


A. Qs {5 \ . '© > w ” — renn „ 


8 reigning ſome ſhort time, died, and left a young 
80 Son call d Philip. The Nobility of Macedon fear- 
ot ing great Confuſions might ariſe in the Minority of 
Te their Prince, truſted the Government in the hands 
at of Antigonus, Couſin- german to the late King, and 
fl married him to his Widow, the Mother of Philip. 
ly 


At firſt they only ſtyled him Regent and General; 
8 but When they found by Experience, that he go- 

vern'd the Kingdom with Moderation, and to their 
Advantage, they ee the Title of King. This 
was he that was ſurnam' d Doſon, becauſe he was on- 


(1) This Service was perform di left two Som this Antigonus, and 


by Quinctius Flamininus, who de. 
feated — in Theſſaly, kill'd 


Eight thouſand of his Men upon 


the Spot; took five, thouſand Pri- 
ſoners, and after his Victory caus'd 
Proclamation to be made by an He- 
rald at the Ihmian Games that all 
the Greeks were fre. 

(2) He was the Son of a Macedo- 
nian, call'd Philip, who was of 
the Race of the Temenides, He 


Another call'd Demetrius. Anti- 
gonus had a Command in the Ar- 
my under Philip and Alexander. 


Demetrius had overthrown Prole- 
mys Fleet at Cyprus, He, the firſt 
of all Alexander's Succeſſors, pre- 


ſum'd the Title of King, 


ly 


ſum'd to wear a Crown, and aſ- 


He kill'd Eumenes, took Babylon 
from Seleucus, and when his Son 


n 
a Promiſtr, not à Performer of his Words. Ty 
2 Philip, who in bis Youth gee 
hopes of equalling the. beſt of Kings, 
one day 8 reſtore Macedom to its fer tad 
and dignity, and be alone able to give a ſtop to the 
Power Sf tho Romans, which was now 


a 
general Op preſſion to the World. But a pi vat 


quiſh d vg A Teen Bartel by Titus Flamini 

to Scotuſa, his Reſolution dll, and be rel 

ded d eee All that be had to the mercy: 
Romans, being glad to get Payment of a 

moderate Tribute. Yet cfteryarderecolieing him: 

ſelf, he bore it with great regret 


and br) he 
liv'd rather like a Slave that was pleas — furs | 


e 2 82 he bad 
is Kingdom at pleaſure 2 
which made him reſolve upon a 2 War, and 

n = wk Gocoing and Privac y as eck 


ble. To this end, he left hik his Cities on the Highs 
roads and Sca-coaſt ungarriſon'd and almoſt pra 


that they might ſeem inconſiderable; in the mean 
time furniſhing his mid-land Caftles, "ſtrong Holds 


and Towns, 'with Arms, Money, 2 Meg Grids 
Service, he providedhimſclf for War, and yer kept 


his Preparations cloſe. He had in his Armory Arms 


for 30000 mea in his Granaries, eight millions of 
Buſhels of Corn, and in his Coffers as much ready Mo- 
ay 3 y the Charge of maintaining 10000 
Soldiers, to defend his Country, for ten 
t before he could put theſe things into 
| i oc and bring his deſigns to effect, he es for 


grief and anguiſh of Mind, being ſenſible he had 


put his innocent Son Demetrius to death, upon 


the Calumnies of one that was far more guilty. 


Perſeus, his Son that ſurviv'd, inherited his Hatred 
to the Romans as well as his Kingdom, but was ve- 
ry unfit to carry on his Deſigns, through his want 
of Courage, _—_ the viciouſneſs of his e 

** 7 


that He 
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when amongſt the Vices and Diſcaſes of 


eſpecially 


way. There is à report alfo of his not being legi- 
en i but that the Wie of King ap = 


And this might be the chief cauſe of his contriving 
the Death of Demetrius; for he might well fear, 
that whilft there was a lawful Succeſſor in the Fa- 


ceal d. 


" Notwithſtanding all this, and-tho' his Spirit was 


| ſtrength of his Preparations, he engag'd in a War 
with the Nomans, and for a long time maintain'd 
it. Some of their Captains, and thoſe of Conſular 


and ſome of them he vanquifh'd: For he overcame 


Macedonia, in an E ent of the Cavalry; in 
which he flew 2700 
they rode at Anchor before Oreum, he took twenty 
Ships of Burden, with all their Lading, and fur 

the reſt that were fraighted with Corn. Beſides 


en 

110 

for 

rad 

on highly commends this Cuſtom; 
| | | but he adds, with a great deal of 

ty. Romans refus d it. Romana con- Judgment, & 5 Y Yu ] iy 

red Fantia witit in Conrilio, ſalth Livy, | 210% neaipois FP av Tic 

Ve- ita tunc mos erat in adverſis vultum | :77470p1T ev. It is much to be 

; ſecunds Fortune gerere, moderari | doubted whether this Cuſtom is pra- 

ant animos in ſecundis. The Roman | Hicable dn all Occaſions. 

ers, Conſtancy prevaif'd in the Commcil, | 8 5 

ally 6 Haoſtilius 


his Mind of all ſorts, Coverouſneſs bore, the chief 


that earn'd her living by Botching) as ſoon as he 
was born, and brought him up privately as her Own. 


mily, his being illegitimate would not lie con- 


ſo mean, and Temper ſo ſordid, yet truſting to the 


Dignity, and great Armies and Fleets, he repulſed, 
(1) Publius Licinius, who was the firſt that invaded 


took 600 Priſoners; and ſurpriſing their Fleet as 


— — — 
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Hoftilius the Conſul, who making an Inroad into his 
Country by the way of Elimia, he forc'd-him to 
retreat; and when he afterwards/ſtole a March, and 
was moving ſecretly through Theſſaly, he urg'd him 
to fight, but the Other wou'd not ſtand the hazard. 
Nay more, to ſhew his Contempt of the Romans, 
and that he wanted employment, as a War by the 
bye, he made an Expedition againſt the Dardanj- 
ans, in which he flew : 10000 of thoſe barbarous 
People, and brought a very great Spoil away with 
him. He privately alſo ſollicited the Gazls, (they 
are alſo call'd Baſternæ) a warlike Nation, and fa« 
mous for Horſemen, dwelling near the Danube ; 
and practiſed with the 7llyrians, by the means of 
Genthius their King, to join with him in this War. 
(1) It was alſo reported, that the Barbarians: being 
allur'd by him through the promiſe of Rewards, 
were to make an Irruption into 7aly, through the 
lower parts of Gallia Ciſalpina, near the Adriatick 
The | Romans being advertis'd of theſe things, 
thought it neceſſary no longer to chuſe their Com- 
manders for favour or ſollieitation, but to pitch 
upon One for their General, that was a Man of 
Wiſdom, and vers'd in the Management of great 
Affairs. And ſuch was Paulus Emilius, one well 
ſtricken in years, as being near threeſcore, yet vi- 
gorous in his own Perſon, and ſurrounded with his 
valiant Sons and Sons- in- Law, beſides a great num- 
ber of very conſiderable Relations and Friends, Who 
all of them perſuaded him to yield to the Deſires of 
the People, who call'd him to the Conſulſbip. At 
firſt he gave no Ear to their Solicitations, but as 
one averle to govern, refus'd both the Honour and 
Care that attended it; yet when he ſaw them flock- 


(i) That Report prov'd very | Embaſſy Perſeus ſent to Gentius, 
true. Polybius, a Contemporary | who demanded three hundred Ta- 
Author, tells us what paſt in the! lents of the Macedoniavs, 


\ & 
* 

0 
ing 


queſt. When he appear d 


a ing daily to his Gate, urging him to coiie forth to 


rhe place of Eleftian, and proſecured him with 
Noile and Clamour, he at laſt granted their Ne- 


| 2 appear d ſt ſuch as were 
Candidates, he did not look like One ſuing for the 
Conſulſbip, hut as One certain of Victory aud Sue- 
ceſs; and as ſoon as he yielded to come down. into 
the Field, they all receiv d him with ſo great hopes 
and chearfulneſs of Mind, that they unanimouſſy 
choſe him a ſecond time Cenſal; nor would they 


ſuffer the Lots to be caſt as was uſual, to determinæ 


which Province ſhould. fall ro his Share, but im- 
mediately decreed him the command of thei Mac- 
donian War, It is reported, that the very d 
wherein he was deſign d General in that. Expediti- 
on, and was honourably accompanied home by great 
numbers of People, he found his Daughter Tertia, 
a very little Girl, all in Tears; whereupon he taok 
her in his Arms, and with a fatherly Tenderneſa 
ask'd her, for what it was ſbe cryed ? when She 
catching him about the Neck, and kiſſing bim, 
ſaid, O Father, know you not that our Perſeus is dead? 
meaning a little Dog of that Name that was a ſort 
of Favourite with her. To which Emilius replicd; 
Good Fortune, my Daughter, I embrace the Omen. 
This Cicero the Orator relates in his Book of Dis 
vination. _ da egg 
It was the Cuſtom for Such as were choſen Cons 
ſuls, from a Pulpit deſign'd for ſuch Purpoſes, kind · 
ly to beſpeak the People, and return them thanks 
for their Favour z Emilius therefore having ſum- 
mon'd an Aſſembly, ſpake as follows: (1) That he 
ſued for the firft Conſulſhip, becauſe he himſelf food 
in 
(1) This Diſcourſe does not en- | tion of it, and it ought to be read 


tirely agree with That Emilixs | for the better underſtanding of 
makes in the 45th Book of Zivy, | This in Platarch. The ill Succeſs 


Cap. 22. but it is a ſort of Imita- [of the 2 for the three 8 


Vor. lik | ing 


| 
1 
| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
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in need of ſuch Honour; but for the Second, becauſe he 
knew they wanted ſich a General; upon which ac- 
count he thought there was no thanks due from Him to 
Them: If they judg d they could manage the War by 
any Other to more advantage, he would willingly yield 
up his Charge; but if they confided in Fim, they were 
not to male themſelves his Colleagues in Office, or raiſe 
reports, and cenſure his Actions; but without reply, 
and to their utmoſt, to obey ſuch Commands as were ne- 
ceſſary to the carrying onof theWar : for if they endea- 
vour d to govern Him who was to command, they would 
render this Expedition more ridiculous than the former. 
By this Speech he imprinted a Reverence for him 
amongſt the Citizens, and great Expectations of 
future Succeſs; being all of them well plcas'd, that 
they had paſs'd by Such as ſought to be prefer'd by 
Flattery, and pitch'd upon a Commander endu'd 

with Wiſdom, and who had the Courage to tell 
them the Truth. Thus the People of Rome were 
Servants, and obedient to Reaſon and Virtue, that 
they might one day Rule, and make themſelyes 
Maſters of the World. | "7 
Now that Emilius, ſetting forward to the War 
by a proſperous Voyage and ſucceſsful Journey, ar- 
riv'd with Speed and Safety at his Camp, I attri- 
bute to good Fortune; but when I conſider the 
Concerns of the War, and his Government, ma- 
nag'd partly by his own daring Boldneſs, part! 
by his good Counſel, partly by the ready Ad- 


ding Years bad ſo irritated the, the Minds of all Princes and Com- 
Minds of the People that every | manders of Armies. Non ſum is, 
one took the Liberty of blaming | qui non exiſtimem admonendos Du- 
their Conduct, and determining | ces eſſe, imo eum qui de ſua unit 
what ought, and what ought not ¶ſententia omnia gerat. ſuperbum ju- 
to be done. Emilius therefore be · | dico magis quam ſapientem. I am 
fore he left Rome was for check · | ſo far — thinking it beneath 
ing that Licenciouſneſs, upon which | General to receive Advice, that 1 
Occaſion he deliver'd himſclt in | look on Him that acts purely upon 
the following remarkable Words, | his own Head to have in him mort 
which ought to be imprinted in of Pride than Diſcretion. EP 

| miniſtration 
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miniſtration” of his Friends, partly by his great 
Preſence of Mind, and Skill 15-etnbrace the moſt 
proper advice in the extremity of Danger, I can- 
not aſcribe any of his remarkable and famous Acti- 
ons (as I can Thoſe of other Commanders) to his 
ſo- much- celebrated good Fortune; unleſs. you will 
ſay that the Covetouſneſs of Perſeus was the good 
Fortune of Enilius. The truth is, the fear of 
ſpending his Money, was the Deſtruction and utter 

uin of all thoſe ſplendid and great Preparations, 
by whoſe help the Macgdonians were in hopes to 
carry on the War with Succeſs: For he had pre- 
vail'd with the Baſtarnæ to ſend to his Aſſiſtance a 
Body of ten (1) thouſand Horſe, who had each, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Country, a Foot 
Soldier to fight by his Side, who was to keep Pace 
with him, and ſupply his Place in caſe of failure, 
all of them mercenary Soldiers, a People neither 
Skilld in Tilling of Land, or Merchandize, or able 
to get their Living by Graſing, but whoſe only 
buſineſs and perpetual ſtudy it was to fight and con- 
quer. When Theſe came near Medica, and were 
encamp'd and mix'd with the King's Soldiers, be- 
ing Men of great Stature, admirable at their Exer- 
ciſes, great Boaſters, and loud in their Threats a- 
gainſt their Enemies, they added Courage to the 
Macedonians, ho fancyed the Romans would not 
be able to abide their coming, but wou'd be fright- 
ned at their very Looks and Motions, ſo ſtrange 

a and terrible were they to behold. When Perſeus 

Com- had thus encouraged his Men, and puff d them up 


int (1) Livy has very well deſcrib'd | who kept Pace with the Horſe, and 
A this Horſeman, and his Foot Sol- arcs: of the Cavalry mere un- 
1 am dier. Veniebant, ſaith he, decem] horſt, they moented. and went into 
ach 6 millia equitum, par numerus pedi- | the Ranks, They" are the fame 


that 1 tum & ipſorum jungentium curſum | with Thoſe deſcrib'd by Ceſar in 
2 equis, & in virem prolapſorum the firſt Rook of his Com menta- 
„ mort equitum vacuos capientium ad pug- | ries, where he is giving an Account 
i equos. There came ten thou: of Arioviſtus bis Army. 
md Horſemen and as many Foot, | | | Ton 
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with ſo great Ho 
were 4. Banded * 


ain, according to 
ih'd and beſides him 


* ge ment, he was fo aft = 
ſelf at the vaſtneſs of the Sum, that his Cove- 


totiſneſs made him ſend them back, and refuſe their 
Aſfiſtance, as if he had been the Steward, not the 


Enemy of the Romans; and was to give an exact 


account of the Expences of the War, to Thoſe 
with whom he waged it: Nay, when his very Ene- 
mies were his Futors, to inſtruct him what he had 
to do. For beſides their other Preparations, they, 
had 4 hundred Thouſand Men drawn together, 
and in a readineſs, when occaſion ſhould re- 
quire-their Service; yet He that was to engage a- 
gainſt ſo conſiderable Force, and in ſuch a War, 
whoſe neceſſary expences muſt needs be v 
weigh'd and ſeal'd up his Money, as if he fear d or 


had no right to touch it. And all this was done 


by one, not deſcended from the Lydians or Phæni- 
cians; but who challeng'd to himſelf the Virtues of 
Alexander and Philip, from his Alliance to them; 


Men who conquered the World by judging, That 


Empire was to be purchaſed by Money, not Money by 
Empire; whence it grew a Proverb, That net: Phi- 
lip bat his Gold took the Cities of Greece. And 
Alexander when he undertook an Expedition againſt 
the: /idians, and found his Macedonians incumbred, 
and to march heavily with their Perſian Spoils, he 
firſt ſet fire to his own Carriages, and thence per- 
ſuaded the reſt to imitate his Example; that thus 
freed, they might proceed to the War without 
hindrance. Whereas Perſeus, abounding in Wealth, 
would not preſerve himſelf, his Childeen, and his 
Kingdom, at the expence of a ſmall part of his 
'Dreaſurez but choſe rather to be carried away Cap- 
tive, and ſhew the Romans what a provident Hul- 
band he had been for them. For he not only broke 

Eis Word with the Gauls, and diſmiſt them, but 
after he had concluded a Treaty with Gentius Kiog 

| | 9 


as ſoon as a Thouſand Crowns 
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himſelf in the War, whereupon he de 
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of [hria, who was to fend him a Reinforcement 
of Troops upon the Payment of three hundred Ta- 


lents, he. depriv'd himſclf of that Aſſiſtance alſo, 
by his Avarice and Perfidy. (1) He immediate] 
remitted ten of thoſe Talents to Zhyria, where they 
were pay'd to Gentias, and the remaining Sum was. 
counted out to his Ambaſſadors at Pella; but as the 
Money was to be convey'd from thence in W 
gons, Perſeus gave private Directions to Thof 
who had the Charge of the Convoy to make ſhort. 
Stages, and wait- for his farther Orders upon the 
Frontiers. | In the mean time his Ambaſſador reſi- 
diag with Centius, pteſt hies to break with the No- 
mas, and declare himfelf. by fome open Act of Ho- 
ftility. Centius, who had already receiv'd ten Ta- 
lents as an Earneſt, and was afſur'd that the whole 
Sum was upon the Road, ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
prevail'd upon, and in Violation of all Laws Divine 
and Human, clap'd into Prifon the two Ambaſſa- 
dors that had been ſent from Rome to treat of an 


Alliance with him. Perſeus, inform'd of what 


Gentius had done, concluded that there was now 
no farther need of Money, to make him an Ene. 
my to the Romans, but chat he had given * —. 
Earneſt of his Enmity, and ſufficiently involved 
whi | Fauded the 
unfortunate King of his three hundred Talents, 
and without any Concern beheld Him, his Wife. 
and Children, in a ſhort time after, drapped out 
of their Kingdom, as from their Neſt, (2) by Lu- 


(1) This Piece of Hiftory is] for ſure the Laws of Tranſlation 
hardly intelligible as it ſtands here] are not ſo ſevere as to oblige the 
in Plutarch, either for that he did] Tranſlator to leave any Paſſage in 
not think fit to give his Readers af his Author imperfe&, and force 
Clexer Information, or becauſe] him to keep his Reader i | 
ſomething is wanting in the Text. | of what at the ſame time he un- 
It was thought fir ro ſupply this | dertakes to inform him. 

Defect out of Livy and Polybins,1 CY gives usan Account er 
; "> | 
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eius  Anicius, who was ſent againſt him with an 


Army. 7 ew : 


_ Emilius coming againſt ſuch an Adverſary, made 
light; of his Perſon, butadmired his Preparations and 

orce: For he had four thouſand Horſe, and not 
much fewer than forty thouſand Macedonian Foot, 
and planting himſelf along the Sea- ſide, at the foot of 
Mount Ohmpus, in a place impoſſible to be approach'd, 
and on all ſides fortified with Fences and Bulwarks of 
Wood, he remain'd there in great ſecurity, thinking 
by Delay and Charge to weary out Emilius. But He, 
in the mean time, wholly intent on his Buſineſs, 
weigh d all Counſels, and all ways of Attack, and 

receiving his Soldiers, from their former want of 

iſcipline, to be impatient of delay, and ready on 
all turns to teach their General his Duty, angerly 
reprowd them, and commanded that they ſhould 
not intermeddle with what was not their Concern, 
but only take care that They and their Arms were 
in a readineſs, and to uſe their Swords like Romans, 
when their Commander ſhould think fit to employ 
them. Further, (1) he order'd that the Sentinels 
by Night ſhould watch without their Arms, that 


rkhus they might be more careful and able to reſiſt 


this War in his 44th Book, Ca before them, reſting upon their 
Jo, 31. Anicius brought Priſo- Pike, and reclin'd their Heads 
Hers tO Rome, Gentius, his Wife] upon the Buckler, they might 


Etleva, his two Sons Scardileres | ſleep ſtanding. The Word Arms 


and Pluratus, his Brother. Cara- | has been made uſe of in the Tran- 
vantes, together with the Princi-| {lation as a Term more 


pal of the IIhrians. This Expedi- 
tion was perform 'd in thirty Days, 
and the News of the Event was 
brovght to Rome before they knew 
any thing there of the Underta- 
king. | i 

(ii) Plutarch ſaith, without their 
Pike or Favelin, and Livy without 
their Buckler, and gives Us a Rea- 
ſon for this Order; which is, that 
when they held their Buckler right 


and comprehenfive. Livy has ad- 
ded one Particular which Plutarch 
ought not to have forgotten. It 
ie, that on this Occafion Emilius in- 
troduced the Cuſtom ot relieving 
the Guard; *till then they were 
upon Duty all day. Emilius or- 
der'd that They who came on in 
the Morning ſhou'd be reliev'd at 

Noon, | | 


Sleeps 


3 _— 
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Sleep, having nothing proper to withſtand the Aſ- 


ſaults of their Enemies... 


That which moſt infeſted the Army, was the 
want of Water, (for only a little, and that foul, 


flow'd out, or rather came by drops from a Spring 
near the Sea; ) but Emilius confidering that he was 


at the foot of the high and woody Mountain Ohm- 
pus, and conjecturing by the flouriſhing of the Trees, 
that there were Springs that had their courſe under 

round, dug a great many Holes and Wells in the 

de of the Mountain, which were preſently fill'd 
with pure Water, which following its natural Bent, 
and as it were animated by the late Openings 
which ſer it in Motion, burſt, out with the more 
Force. to ſet itſelf at Liberty, as it had 'till then 
been under Preſſure and Confinement. Although 


Some deny that there are any Sources of Water, 


ready provided and concealed in places from whence 
they flow, which by their courſe are diſcover'd and 
break forth; but affirm, that they owe their Being 


and Conſiſtence to the Matter that then grows li- 


quid: Now this change is made by Denſity and 
Cold, when the moiſt Vapour by being cloſely 


preſs'd together, becomes fluid. As Womens Breaſts 


are not like Veſſels full of Milk always prepar'd and 
ready to flow from them; but their Nouriſhment 
being chang'd in their Breaſts, is there made Milk, 
and Gro thence ſtrain'd. In like manner the Pla- 
ces of the Earth that are cold and ſtor'd with Foun- 
tains, do not contain any hidden Vaters or Recep- 
zacles which are capable, as from a Source always 
ready and furniſh'd, to ſupply ſo many Brooks, and 
the. Depths of ſo great Rivers; bur preſſing by, 
crowding together, and condenſing the Vapours ' 
and Air, they turn them into that ſubſtance. 
Whence thoſe places that are open'd, by that means 
do flow and afford more plenty of Water, (as the 


Breaſts of Women do Milk by their being ſuck'd) 


FS by 
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by moiſtning the Vapour, and rendring it fluid 3 
whereas the Earth that remains idle and undug, is 


not capable of producing any Water, whilſt it 


wants that motion which is the true cauſe of it. 
But Thoſe that aſſert this Opinion, give occaſion to 
the Doubtful to argue, That on the ſame ground 
there ſhould be no Blood in living Creatures, but 

that it muſt be form'd by the Wound, ſome ſort 
of Spirit or Fleſh being chang d into a Matter that 


is liquid and proper to flow. Moreover, Theſe are 


refured by Such, who digging deep in the Earth 


to undermine ſome ſtrong-Hold, or ſearch for Me» 


tals, meet with Rivers, which are not collected by 
little and little, (which muſt neceſſarily be, if they 
had their Beings at the very Inſtant the Earth was 
open'd) but brake our at once with Violence; and 


upon the cutting through a Rock, there often 


uſhes out great quantities of Water, and then as 
blot contch, But of this enough. 5 

Emilius lay ſtill for ſome Days, and it is ſaid, that 
there were never two 8 Armies ſo nigh, that en- 
Joy'd fo much quiet. hen he had tried and con- 
ſidered all things, (1) and was informed that there 
was yet one Paſſage left unguarded through Perrhe- 


bia, by the Temple of Apollo, and the great Peak, he 


hoped more from the Condition of the Place, which 
was left defenceleſs, than he feared from the rough · 
neſs and difficulty of the Paſſage, and order d the Mat- 
ter to be conſider'd in Council. Amongſt thoſe 
that were preſent at the Council, Scipio, ſurnamed 


Naſica, Son- in-Law to Scipio Africanus, who after - 


wards bore ſuch great ſway in the Senate houſe, 


4 * 


(ij) ne receiv d this Intelligence | whereas it is ſaid here, that the 


from two Merchants of Perrhg- | Paſs was not guarded, Livy tells 
bia, in whoſe Wiſdom and Inte-] us the quite contrary ; He faith the 


grity he had plac'd great Conki- | Paſs was eaſy enough, but that 2 


dence, Liv. lib. 44. Cap. 35. But] Guard was fiation'd in it. 
ſhould 
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ſtood up firſt, and offer d to command Thoſe that 


hi 
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bis 
rith 


E 


Maximus, eldeſt Son of Emilius, although yet very 


rejoycing at this noble Emulation in his Son, ap- 
pointed not ſo many as Polybias relates, but as many 
as Naſica himſelf tells us he took, in that ſhort Epiſtle 
he writ to a certain King concerning this Expedition. 


For he had three Thou Italian that were not Ro- 


to Theſe Scipio joined one hundred and twenty Horſe- 
men, and two Hundred Thratiazs and Cretans inter- 
mix d, that had been ſent by Harpalus. With this 
Detachment he began his March towards the Sea, 
and encampꝰ d near the Temple of Herculs, (1) as if 
he defign'd to embark, and fo to fail round and en- 
viron the Enemy. But when the Soldiers had 
ſupp'd, and that it was dark, he made the Captains 
acquainted with his real Intentions, and marching 
| all night. a quite contrary way to that of the Sea 

* till he came under the Temple of Apollo Pythins, he 
* there reſted his Army. In this Place Mount OJlym- 


j- pus ſtretches itſelf in height more than ten furlongs, 


* as appears by this Epigram made by Him that mea? 
< ſur d it. QUT | 


Thy Top, Olympus, mog/er's fue the Plate 
The Pythian Temple does fo nobly grate, 
Ten compleat Farlongs does in height exceed. 
——-Xenagoras this did leave upon Retord, 
He travell'd here, here he that God ador'd. 


(1) Plutarch ought not to have] how cou'd gehe pretend to E 
omitted in this Place that Emlizes | bark ? Livy wou'd not omit this 
bad order d Ofaviys the Prator | Circumftance, which gives a Pro- 
to ſail with a Flert to Heratlea, on — to the whole. Pratorem 
purpoſe to make Perſeus believe 1473 Arce | 
bis Deſign was — — —— 
ntime Coaſts, thereby to- oblig c 

” 


tere 
tim to Detamp; for erm dierum cocta cibaria habere. : 


Tis 


young, diſputed that Honour with Naſca. Emilins 


mans, and his left Wing conſiſted of five Thouſand; 


jubet, & mills Hominibus 48. 
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*Tis conſeſs d, Gcometricians affirm, that no Moun- 
tain in height, or Sea in depth, exceeds ten 
Furlongs; yet it ſeems: probable that Xenagoras 
took not his Meaſures at all Adventures, but ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art, and with Inſtruments 
fit for that purpoſe. Here it was that Naſica paſ- 
fed the Night. en 
HA traiterous Cretan who fled to the Enemy in 
the March, diſcovered to Perſeus the Deſign 
which the Romans had to encompaſs him: Who 
ſeeing Emilius lay ſtill, miſtruſted no ſuch pres, 
He was ſtartled at the News, yet removed not his 
Camp, bur ſent two Thouſand mercenary Soldiers, 
and two "Thouſand Macedonians, under the Com- 
mand of Milo, with order to haſten with all Dili- 
gence, and poſſeſs themſelves of the Streights. Po- 
Iybius relates, that the Romans ſet upon them whilſt 
they ſlept but Naſica, that there was a ſharp and 
dangerous Conflict on the top of the Mountain; that 
He himſelf encounter'd a mercenary Thracian, 
ierc'd him through with his Dart, and flew 
= and that the Enemy being forc'd to re- 
treat, and Milo ſtript to his Coat ſhamefully 
flying without his Armour, he followed without 
danger, and all the Army march'd down into the 
Country, | T3 
Perſeus, quite diſpirited at this Overthrow, and 
fallen from all his Hopes, remov'd his Camp in 
haſte, and retired full of Fear and Apprehenſion. 
However it was neceſſary for him either to ſtop 
before Pydne, and there run the hazard of a Bat- 
tel, or diſperſe his Army into Cities, and therc 
expect the event of the War, which being once 
enter'd into his Country, could not be driven out 
without great Slaughter, and Bloodſhed. But 
whilſt he was fluctuating under this Wen 
he was told by his Friends that he was much ſu- 
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perior in number, and that his Troops, who were 
to fight = 5 — | of —— 4 — and — 2 
muſt nee endued with great Courage, eſpecia 
when all things were to be done in fehr "Tf the | 
King, who himſelf was engaged in equal Danger. 
This Repreſentation gave him new Courage, ſo 
that pitching his Camp, he prepared to fight, 
view'd the Country, and gave his Commands, as 
if he deſign'd to ſer upon the Romans as ſoon as 
they approached. The Place where he encamped 
was a Field, both proper to draw up a Phalanx, 
which requir'd a plain Valley and even Ground, 
and alſo had divers little Hills one join'd to ano- 
ther, which ſerv'd for a Retreat to Such as were 
lightly arm'd and fitted to skirmiſh, - and gave 
them all Opportunities to incompaſs the Enemy; 
through the middle run the Rivers Eſon and Len- 
cus, which though not very deep, it being the 
latter end of Summer, yet were they likely enough 
to give the Romans ſome trouble. e 
As ſoon as Emilius was joyned to Naſica, he 
advanced in Battel array againſt the Enemy; but 
when he found how they were drawn'up, and the 
number of their Forces, he ſtood ſtill as one a- 
mazed, conſidering with himſelf what was proper 
to be done. But the young Officers being eager 
to fight preſs'd him earneſtly not to delay, (1) and 
moſt of all Naſica, fluſh'd with his late Succeſs 
on Olympus. To whom Emilius anſwered with a 
Smile: So would I do were I of your Age, but my 
many Viftories have taught me the Miſtarriages of 
the Conquer d, and forbid me to engage ſuch as are 


(1) It is well worth the while] gaging at that time. Nothing 
to read Najica's Speech to Emilius, can be more beautiful or fitter for | 
and the Anſwer Emilius made at | the forming a Commander. Liv. | 
that Inſtant, and the next day | lib. 44. c. 36, 37, 38. EY : = 
containing his reaſons for not en- —_—_ | | 


weary 
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well drawn up and preper'd for Baitel. 
Then he gave and, that t 


Army, and ſuch as were in ſight of the Enemy, 

ſhould imbattel themſelves, as ready ro engagt, 
and (1) Thoſe in the Rear ſhould caſt up the 
' Trenches, and fortific the Camp; ſo that the fort 
moſt of his Men flill wheeling off by (degrees, 
their whole Order was chang'd, the Bartel inſen- 
fibly — and all his Army incamped with- 


When it was Night, and no Man after his Sup- 
per thought of any thing but Sleep and Reſt, al 
on a ſudde ue og paw a EI 
very high, grew dark, and by degrees loſing 

Tees ef divers ſorts of Colours, till at length 
The was totally eclipſed. The Romans, according 
to their Cuſtom, with the noiſe of | Braſs Pan, 
and lifting up a great many Firebrands and Tor- 
ches, endeavour'd to recover her Light: Whilf 
the Macedonians behav'd themſelves far otherwile ; 
for Horrour and Amazement ſeiz'd their whole 
Army, and a Rumour crept by — into their 
Camp, that this Eclipſe portended no leſs than 
that of their King. But (2) Emvlins, who wa 
no Novice in theſe things, but very well under 
ſtood the ſeeming Irregularities of Eclipſes, and 
that in a certain Revolution of Time, the Moon 


(1) It is not improper to com-] (2) Livy faith that this £ciph 
Pare this Paſſage with That of | was forcrald by a Tribune of the 
Livy, Wb. 44. 37. One ſerves as a | Soldiers call's Cains Sulpitius Gab 
Comment to the Other, tho'{ſrs the Night before, and that 
This in Plutarch is more clear, | upon the Accompliſhment of his 
and intelligible; Emilius wou'd | Prediction 'the Roman Soldiers 
not venture a Battel, till he had a | thought him ſomething more than 
Camp well fortified behind him, Man. Romanis militibas Galli fo: 
for which he himſelf gives us the | pientis prope divina vide. 
Reaſon, which is worth reading. | | | 


in 
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in her Courſe. was obſcur'd and hid by the Shadow 
of the Earth, till paſſing that Region of Darkneſs 
ſhe became againenlightned by the Sun: Vet bei 
very devout, a religious Obſerver of Sacrifices, ph 
well skill'd in the Art of Divination, as ſoon as he 
perceiv'd the Moon regain'd her former Luftre, 
he offer'd up to her cleven. Heifers : Ar the break 
of Day he ſacrific'd to Hercules, and had offer'd u 
Twenty before he receiv'd any token that his Of- 
fering was accepted; but at the one and twentieth 
the ſigns promis d Victory to Such as fought only 
to defend themſelves. Then he vow'd a Heca- 
tomb and Solemn Sports to Hercules, and com- 
manded his Captains. to make ready for Battel, 
ſtaying only till the Sun ſhould. decline, and come 
about to the Weſt, leſt being in their Faces in the 
Morning it ſhould dazle the Eyes of his Soldiers; 
ſo he whil'd away the time in his Tent, which 
was open towards the Valley where his Enemies 
were encamp'd. When it grew towards Evening, 
Some tell us Emilius himſfelt laid the lowing De- 
ſign, that the Enemy might firſt begin the Fight: 
He turn'd looſe a Horſe without a Bridle, and 
ſent ſome of the Romans to catch him, upon 
whoſe following the Beaſt, the Battel begun. O- 
thers relate, that the Thracians, under the Com- 
mand of one Alexander, ſet upon the Roman Car- 
riages that brought Forage to the Camp: That to 
oppole theſe a Party of ſeven hundred Ligarians were 
immediately detach'd, and that Relief coming {till 
from both Armies, the main Bodies were at laſt 
engag' d. Emilius, like a wiſe Pilot, foreſeeing by 
the preſent Waves and Motion of the Armies, the 
r of the following Storm, came out of his 
ent, went through the Legions, and encouraged 
his Soldiers. Naga in the mean time, who was 


advanc'd to the Place where the Skirmiſh began, 


kw the whole force of the Enemy preparing to 
15 5 engage. 


* 
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engage. Firſt march'd the Thraciani, who, he 
himſelf tells us, were very terrible to ' behold, for 
they were Men of - Stature, with bright and 

lifeering Shields, their Caſſocks were black, their 
zegs arm'd with Greaves ; - and as they mov'd; 
their weighty long Spears ſhook on their Shoul- 
ders. Next the Thracians, march'd the mercenary 
Soldiers, arm'd after the different Faſhions of their 
Countries; and with theſe the Pæonians were 
mingled. Theſe were follow'd by a third Body 
of Macedonians, all choſen Men, of known Cou- 
rage, and all in the prime of their Age, who 
Htter'd in their gilt Armour, and new ſcarlet 
oats. Behind theſe were the old Bands drawn 
out of the Camp, all arm'd with Braſs Targets ; 
the whole Plain ſhin'd with the brightneſs of their 
Arms, and the Mountains rang with their Noiſes 
and Shouts, by which they gave mutual Encou- 
ragement one to the other. In this order the 
march'd, and that with ſuch Boldneſs and Speed, 
that Thoſe that were firſt lain, died but at two 
Furlongs diſtance from the Roman Camp. The 
Battel being begun, Emilius came in, and found 
that rhe foremoſt of the Macedonians had already 
pitch'd the end of their Spears into the Shields of 
his Romans, ſo that it was impoſſible to come near 
them with their Swords. When he ſaw this, and 
that the reſt of the Macedonians took the Shields 
that hung on their backs, and brought them be- 
fore them, and all at once ſtoop'd their Pikes a- 
gainſt their Enemies Bucklers, and well confider'd 
the great Strength of their unired Targets, and 
dreadful Appearance of a Front ſo arm'd, he was 
ſeiz'd with Amazement and Fear, as not having 
ſeen any thing more terrible, nor would he ſtick 
afterwards to give a Relation of this Sight, and 
his own Dread. But This ne diſſembled, and rode 
through his Army without either Breaſt-plare 
or 
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or Helmet, with a pleaſant and chearful Counte- 
ane} on oo ht om i OR 

On the contrary, (as Polybius relates) no ſooner 

r was the Battel begun, but the Macedonian King 
: baſely withdrew to the City Pydne, under a pre- 

L rence of Sacrificing to Hercules; a God that is 

7 not wont to regard the faint Offerings of Cowards, 

K or 1 Requeſts as are * z it not being 
e reaſonable, that He that never ſhoots, ſhould carry 

/ away the Prize; He triumph that ſneaks from 
+ the Battel; He that takes no pains meet with 
8 ſucceſs, or the wicked Man. er f But to E- 
it milius his Petition the God liſtned, for he pray'd 
n for Victory with his Sword in his Hand, and was 

; fighting at the ſame time that he implor'd the 
1 Divine Aſſiſtance. e — 
A But a certain Author call'd (1) Poſidonius, who 
4 writ the Hiſtory of Perſeus, and tells us he liv'd 
at that Time, and was himſelf in this Battel, de- 
{ nies that he left the Field either through Fear or 
.o pretence of Sacrificing, but that the very Day be- 
* fore the Fight he receiv'd a Kick from a Horſe 
1d on his Thigh; that though very much indiſpos'd, 
ly and diſſwaded by all his Friends, he commanded 
of one of his Pads to be brought, and enter'd the 
ar Field unarm'd; that amongſt an infinite number 
ad of Darts that flew about on all ſides, one of Iron 
ds lighred on him, and though not with the point, yet 
hs by a glance hit him with ſuch Force on his left 
* fide, that it rent his Cloaths, and ſo bruis'd his 
d Fleſh, that the Scar remain'd a long time after. 
nd (1) This cou'd not be Poſedo- ] certainly be ſome counterfeit 
vas nius of Apamia, the Philoſopher, Writer, who ignorant in Chro- 
ng and Hiſtorian, who wrote a Con- | nology took upon him the Name 
ck tinuation of Polybins his Hiſtory ; | of Poſedoniss. Plutarch gives us to 
nd for that Poſidonius went tg, Rome] know that he ſuſpects him, when 
during the Conſulſhip of Mar- he ſays, Poſidonius, who tolls us he - 
ode cellus, an Hundred, and Fighteen | lived at that time. 
ate Years after this Battel, It 'muſtl 
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as the Peligni 
it baſe and gif 
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1 is what Po/adanius fays in defence of Pera 
OUS. 25 re . <2 439641 
The Romani not being able to make a Breach 
in the Phalanx, one Salius a Commander of the 
Pelignians ſnatch'd the Enſign of his Company, 
and threw it amangft the Enemies; which as ſoon 
iſh 


perceiv'd, (for the Italians eſteem 
e and diſhanourable. to abandon their Stan- 
dard) they ruſh'd 4 great Violence towards that 
Place, and the Conflict was very fiercc,. and the 
Slaughter terrible on bath ſides: For Theſe en- 
deavoured to cut their Spears aſunder with their 
Swords, or to beat them back with their Shields, 


ar put them by with their Hands; on the orher 
fide, the Macedonians held their Pikes in both 
Hands, and pierc'd thoſe that came in their way 
and their Armour quite through, no Shield or 
Corſlet being able to reſiſt the force of their 


Spears. The Pelignians were thrown headlong to 


the Ground, who againſt all Reaſon, and mere 
like Brutes than Men, had run upon unavoidable 


rs, and certain Death; And their firſt 
Ranks being flain, thoſe that were behind were 
forc'd to give back ; it cannot be ſaid they fled, 
bur that they retreated towards Mount Olucrus. 
When Emilius ſaw this, (as Pofidonias relates) he 
rent his Cloaths, for ſome of his Men were ready 
to fly, the reſt were not willing to engage with a 
Phalanx, into which they could hope for no En- 
trance, but ſeem'd altogether unconquerable, and 
as ſecure as if intrench'd, whilſt guarded with 
ſuch great numbers of Pikes, which on all ſides 
threatned the Aſſailers. Bur at length as the Une- 
venneſs of the Ground, and the large Extent of 
the Enemies Front made it impoſſible for them to 


preſerve that Hedge, or Rampart of Shields and 


Pikes every where intire and unbroken, Emilius 
perceiv d a great many Interſtices and Breaches in 


the 


th 
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the Macedonian Phalanx; as ic uſually happens in 
all great Armies, according to the different Efforts 


of the Combarants, whilft in one part they preſs 
forward with eagerneſs, and in Another are forc'd 


to give back. Wherefore taking Advantage of 


this Occaſion, with all ſpeed he divided his Men 


into ſmall Companies, and gave them order to fall 
into the Intervals, and void places of the Enemies 
Body, and (i) to make their Attack not all together 
in any one Place, but to engage in ſeparate Par- 
ties, and attack them in ſeveral Places at one and 
the ſame time. Theſe Commands Emilius gave to 
his Captains, and They to their Soldiers; who 
had no ſooner enter'd the Spaces, and ſeparated 
their Enemies, but Some charg'd them in Flank, 
where they were naked and expos'd, Others ferch- 
ing a Compaſs, ſet on them in the Rear, ſo that 
in a Moment this terrible Phalanx, whoſe whole 
Force conſiſted in its Union, and the Impreſſion it 
made when cloſely join'd, and cemented as it were 
together, was diſſolv'd, and broken. And when 
they came to fight Hand to Hand, the Macedonians 
ſmote in vain upon firm and long Targets with 
their little Swords, whilſt their flight Shields were 
not able to ſuſtain the weight and force of Thoſe 
of the Romans, which pierc'd through all their 
Armour ro their Bodies, ſo that Many of them 
were wounded, and all ſorely diſtreſſed. 

It was here the greateſt Efforts were made on 
both ſides, when Marcus the Son of Cato, and 
Son- in- law to Emilius, after having given many 
Proofs of a moſt undaunted Courage and Neſo- 


(1) Livy ſaith that This gain'd | He explains afterwards the man- 
them the Battle. In medio ſecunda | ner of it, and adds that if the 
Legio immiſſa d. ſipavit Fhalangem; | Romans had perſiſted to attack the 
neque ulla evidentior cauſa Viforie | Phalanx in front, and in a Body, 
quam quod multa paſſim prœlia | they wou'd bave entangled them- 
erant, que fluctuantem turbarunt | (elves, and never been able to 
primo, dein disjecerunt Phalangem. | break it. 44, 41. 
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lution, unhappily loſt his Sword, which dropt-ous 

of his Hand as he was fighting. As he was a. Youth, | 

who had acquir'd all the 3 of a generous 
no 


a renown'd. Fa- 


Education, as he was the So 
ther, to whom he thought himſelf anſwerable for 
all his Actions, and was perſuaded that he had bet- 
ter dye athouſand times than live under the Diſho- 


nour of ſuffering ſuch a Spoil to remain in the 


Power of his Enemies, he flew through all the 
Ranks, and where-ever he met with a Friend, or 
Companion, he in few words acquainted him with 
his Misfortune, and implor'd his Aſſiſtance. In a 
Moment he found himſelf furrounded with a 


Troop of the moſt Hardy, and Determin'd, who 


follow'd their Leader, and fell with a deſperate 
Bravery upon the Macedonians, whom after a ſharp 
Conflict, many Wounds, and much Slaughter, 


they repuls'd, poſſeſs'd the Place that was now de- 


ſerted and free, and ſet themſelves to ſearch for the 
Sword, which at laſt they found cover'd with a 
great heap of Arms and dead Carkaſſes. Overjoy'd 
with this Succeſs, they ſang Songs of 'Triumph, 
and with more eagerneſs than ever charg'd the 
Foes that yer remain'd firm and unbroke. In the end, 
three thouſand of the choſen Men, who kept their 
Stations, and fought valiantly to the laſt, were all 
cut in pieces, and very great was the Slaughter of 
Such as fled, inſomuch that the Plains and the Hills 
were fill'd with dead Bodies, and the Water ofthe 
River Leucus, which the Romans did not paſs till 
the next day after the Battel, was then mingled 
with Blood; for it is ſaid, there fell more than (i) 


7” twenty five thouſand of the Enemy; of the Romans, 
as Pofidonius relates, an hundred; as Naſica, only four- 


(1) The Romans confeſt, faith | twenty thouſand kill'd on the 
Livy, that they never bad ſlain ſo Spot, and eleven thouſand Priſo- 
many of the Macedonians in any ners. 
one Action before, They hadl z 

| | ſcore; 


ſcore. This Battel, th 


he held moſt dear, and whoſe Cou 
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: though ſo great was very 
quickly decided, it being # the ninth Hour when 
they firſt engap'd, and not ten when the Enemy 


was vanquiſh'd ; the reſt of the day was ſpent in 


the purſuit of ſuch as fled, whom they  follow'd 
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* Three in 


the After- 
noon 


a hundred and twenty F e N that it was far in 


the Night when they return HA 

All the reſt were met by their Servants with 
Torches, and brought back with Joy and great 
Triumph to their 'Tents, which were ſet out with 
Lights, and deck'd with Wreaths of (1) Ivy and 
Laurel. But the General himſelf was overwhelm'd 


with Grief ; for of the two Sons that ſerv'd under 


him in the War, the youngeſt was miſſing, whom 
rage and good 
Qualities, he knew, much excell'd Thoſe of his 
Brethren 3 (2) as he was full of Co 
ous of Honour, but withal unexperienced by rea- 
ſon of his Youth, he concluded he was loſt by 
engaging too far amongſt his Enemies, for want 
of knowing better, and in the heat of Action. The 
whole Army was ſenſible of his Dejection and 
Sorrow, and quitting their Suppers, ran about 
with Lights, Some to Emilius his Tent, Some out 
of the Trenches ro ſeek him amongſt ſuch as were 
ſlain in the firſt Onſet. There was nothing bur 
Grief in the Camp, and the Valley was filld with 
the Cries of ſuch as call'd out for Scipio; for from 
his very Youth, he was endued above any of his 
Equals, with all the good Qualities requiſite either 
for Command or Counſel. 
was late, and they almoſt deſpair'd of him, he re- 


(1) This was a conſtant Cu- | nullorum tabernacula protect a 
ftom among the Romans. Ceſar | edera. - 
in his third Book of the. civil 
Wars, ſaith that in Po 
be found the Tents of Lentulus | his affliction and deſpair. But 
and ſome Others -cover'd with | Livy ſaith that Scipio was. then in 
Ivy. L. etiam Lentuli, & non- (bis ſeventeenth Tear. 


G 2 turn'd 


At length, when it 


urage and ambiti- 


(1) Plutarch lays theſe down 
Camp as fo. many Reaſons for Emilius 


i 


„ 


turnꝰd from the Purſuit, with only two or three of 


his Companions, all cover'd with the freſh Blood 
of his Enemies, having, like a well-bred Dog, 
follow'd the Chaſe with too eager Pleaſure of 
Victory. This was that Scipio, that afterwards 
deſtroy'd Carthage and Numantium; He was with- 
out diſpute the valianteſt of the Romans, and had 
the greateſt Authority amongſt them. Thus For- 
tune deferring the execution of her Spite at ſo 
brave an Exploit, to ſome other time, let Emilia: 
at preſent enjoy this Victory with full Satisfaction 
and Delight. | „ „ 

As for Perſeus, he fled from Pydne to Pella, with 
his Horſe- men, which were as yet almoſt entire. 
But when the Foot met them, they upbraided 
them as Cowards and Traytors, threw them off 
their Horſes, and fell to Blows, with which many 
were wounded. Perſeus fearing the Conſequences 


of the Tumult, forſook the common Road, and 


leſt he ſhould be known, pull'd off his Purple 
Robe, and carry'd it before himz took his Crown 
in his hand; and that he might the better converſe 
with his Friends, alighted from his Horſe and led 
him. Moſt of his Attendance left him by degrees, 
One pretending to tie his Shoe that was looſe, 
Another to water his Horſe, a Third to drink Him- 
ſelf; none of them having ſo much reaſon to fear 
their Enemies, as His Cruelty, for he was grown 
wild at this misfortune, and endeayour'd to clear 
Himſelf by laying the Blame upon Others. He 
arrived at Pella in the Night, were Euctus and 
Eudeus, two of his Treaſurers, came to him, and 
what with their reflecting on his former Miſcar- 
riages, and their free and unſeaſonable Admoniti- 
ons and Counſels upon the preſent Situation of 


his Affairs, ſo exaſperated him, that he kill'd them 


Both, ſtabbing them with his own Dagger. After 


This no body ſtuck to him but Evander the Cretan, 
| = | Ar che- 
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Arcbedemus the Etolian, and Neo the Beotian - And 
of the common Soldiers there follow'd him only 
Thoſe from Crete, not out of any good will to his 


Perſon but for the ſake of his Riches, to which 


they ſtuck as cloſe as the Bees to their Hive. For 
he carried an immenſe Treaſure about with him, 
(1) out of which he ſuffered them to take Cups, 
Bowls, and other Veſſels of Silver and Gold, to 
the value of fifty Talents. But when he was come 
to Amphipolis, and afterwards to Galepſus, and his 
fears were a little abated, he relapſed into his old 
and natural diſeaſe of Covetouſneſs, and bewailed 
to his Friends that he had through inadvertency 
diſtributed the Gold Plate belonging to Alexander 
the Great, amongſt the Cretans, and befought 
Thoſe that had it, with Tears in his Eyes to ex- 
change with him again for Mony. Thoſe that un- 
derſtood him throughly, knew very well he only 
(2) plaid the Cretan with thoſe of Crete; but They 
that believ'd him, and reſtored what they had, 
were cheated; for he not only did not pay the 
Money, but by craft got thirty Talents more of 
his Friends into his Hands, (which in a ſhort time 
after fell to rhe Enemy) and failing into Samo- 
thracia, fled to the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux 
for refuge. 5 | 


The Macedonians were always accounted great 


lovers of their Kings; but now, as if the chief 


(1) Livy faith he ſuffer d them | Galepſus. 
to plunder it, becauſe if he had | (2) That is with Fraud and 
made a Diſtribution of it among | Lies; for They had an ancient 
them it wou'd not have rais d Proverb among them importing, 
bim ſo many Friends as Enemies. | the Cretans are always Liars, as 
Crezenſes ſpem pecunie ſecuti, & may be ſeen in Callimachus. To 
am in dividendo plus offen- | This we may add that as the Cre- 
| m gratie erat, quizqua- | tans did not follow Perſeas. but 
gta talents iis poſita;, ſunt in ripa in order to rob him, ſo did Per- 
diripienda. 44. 45. This Happen d ſexs make them this Propofition 
on the Banks of the Stiymon in Per- | with the ſame Deſign. 
ſen his Flight from Amphipolis to 
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Pillar of: their Conſtitution was broken, and the 


Whole diſſolved, they ſubmitted to Emilius, and 
in two days time made Him Maſter of their whole 
Country. This ſeems agreeable to their Opinion 
that aſcribe all his great Actions to good For- 
tune; which is farther confirmed by the Omen 
that happen'd at the Sacrifice in Ampbipolis, where 
as Emilius was going to offer, and the holy; Rites 
began, a Flaſh of ger yn on the Altar, ſet 
the Sacrifice on Fire, and ſanctified ir. But the 


| ſhare Fame had in this Affair is next to a Miracle, 


and far exceeds all they tell us of the Gods, or his 
good Fortune: For the fourth day after Perſeus 
was vanquiſh'd at Pydne, whilſt the People were 
beholding the running of the Horſes in the Circus, 
there aroſe an unexpected Report that Emilius had 
overcome Perſeus, and reduced all Macedonia. This 
ps £6 was immediately ſpread among the People, 
which cauſed an univerſal Joy, and Shouts and Ac- 


clamations fill'd the City all that Day: but when 


no certain Author of the News could be found, 
and every one appeared to have had it from hear- 
ſay, the Story was dropt for the preſent and va- 
niſned; (1) till a few Days after it came confirm- 
ed, and then the former intelligence was look'd 
upon as miraculous, which by a Fiction, had told 
the real Truth. Ir is reported alſo, that the News 
of a Battel that was fought in Itah, near the Ri- 
ver Sagra, was carry'd into Peloponneſus the ſame 
day; and of that nigh Mycale, againſt the Medes, 
to Platea. When the Romans had defeated the 
Tarquins, who were combin'd with the Latins, 
there were almoſt at the ſame time at Room ſeen 
two goodly tall Men, who themſelves brought the 


(1) It was eonfirm'd by they expreſs by Emilius, and reach d 
Arrival of Fabius Maximus the] Rome the 20th day after the 
Son of Emilius, L. Lentulus, nd} Action, | | 

A Metellus, who had been ſent 


News 
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News from the Camp. (1) The firſt Man that 


ſpake to them in the Market- place near the Foun- 
tain, where they were | refreſhing their Horſes, 


which were all of a Fome, much wondred at the 


Report of the Victory, when, tis ſaid, they Both 


ſmil'd and gently ſtrok'd his Beard with their 
Hands, the Hairs of which from being black, was 
on the Spot changed to be yellow. This Cireum- 
ſtance gave Credit to what they ſaid, and fix'd the 


Name of Enobarbus (which is as much as Yellow 
Beard) on the Man. (2) But that which happer'd 
in our own Time, will make all Theſe credible z 
for when (3) Lucius Antonius rebell'd againſt Domi- 


tian, and Rome was in a Conſternation, expecting 
to ſee all Germany up in Arms, (4) the People on 
a ſudden, no body knows upon what account, 
ſpread abroad a Rumour of the Victory, and the 
News ran current through the City, that Antonius 
himſelf was ſlain, his whole Army deftroy'd, and 
that not ſo much as one Man had eſcap'd; nay, 
this belief carry'd with it ſuch Clearneſs and 

(1) His Name was Lucius Do- | ſacerdoti, in Vinetis agenti, oſtenſa 
mitius, from whoſe Family Nero | fuit tota ſeries Pharſalici Prolii, 
the Emperor was deſcended. teſte Lucano, e Gellio, Apollonis 


(2) There is not an Age that | vero Tyaneo cades Domitiani. 
does not afford ſuch ſort of Ex-] (3) This L. Antonius was Go- 


amples of News known, and pub- | vernour of the upper Germany, the 


liſh'd at a great Diſtance from the] Province of Mayence. 

Place, and the ſame day wherein the] (4) Suetonius in the Life of Do- 
Actions, to which it relates, were | mitian, Chap. vi. relates a Paſſage, 
perform'd. Grotius attributes This| which might very well give Oc- 
to Demons, or Genii, whom he | cafion to that Report, for he ſaith 
will have to be the Meſſengers of | that the day in which: the Battel 
ſuch early News. For when | was fought an Eagle was ſeen at 
God makes the Prophet Exechiel, | Rome to embrace as it were with 
who was at Babylon, behold the its Wings the Statue of Domitian, 


| King of Babylon laying Siege to | and to utter ſuch ſounds as ſeem'd 
Jeruſalem, Facile, ſaith Grotius, | Tokens of Joy. This was e- 


Deo fuit res, que tam lounge gere-|nough in Conſcience to poſſeſs 
bantur ſub ipſum tempus Prophets | the People with a firm Belief of 


eftendere, cum id etiam Demones, ors Defeat, and Death of Auto- 


Des ſinente, fecerint; ſi-ut Cornelio j nius. 
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Forec, that many of the Magiſtrates offer'd up 8a · 
crifices. Bur when at length the Author of this 
Report was ſought, and none was to be faund, it 


vaniſh'd by degrees; whilſt every one ſhifted it off, 
from Himſelf to Another, and at laſt was loſt in the 
numberleſs Crowd, as in a vaſt Ocean; and having 
no ſolid Ground to ſupport its Credit, was in 4 


ſhort time not ſo much as nam'd in the City. Ne · 


vertheleſs when Domitian march'd out with his 


Forces to the War, he met with Meſſengers and 


Letters, that gave him à Relation of the Victory; 
and the Fame of this Conqueſt came the very 
Day it was gain'd, though the diſtance of the Places 


| was more than two thouſand five hundred Miles. The 


truth'of this no Man amongſt us can be ignorant of, 

But to proceed: Cneius Octavius, who was join'd 
in command with Emilius, came to an Anchor 
with his Fleet under Samothrace, where out of his 
Devotion to the Gods, he permitted Perſeus to en- 
joy the Benefit of Refuge, but took care that he 
ſhould not eſcape by Sea. Notwithſtanding This, 
Perſeus ſecretly practis'd with Oroandes of Crete, 
who was Maſter of a Bark, to convey Him and 
his Treaſure away. He, making uſe of the com- 
mon Arts of his Country, took in the Treaſure, 
and adyis'd him to come in the Night with his 


Wife, Children, and neceflary Attendants, to the 


Port call'd Demetrius; but as ſoon as it grew dark 
he ſer ſail without him. 7 : 
The Hour appointed being come, Perſeus with 
infinite Pains and Difficulty crept thorough a ſtrait 
Window, croſt a Garden, and with his Wife and 
Children, Perſons unfit for ſuch Labour and Fa- 
teague, ſcrambled over an old ruinous Wall. But 
who can expreſs the Anguiſh, and Agony he was 
in, when a Perſon who met him wandring on the 
Shore, told him he had ſeen Oroandes put out to 
Sea; for the day then began to dawn. At 1 
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fatal News the diſconſolate Prince fetch'd. a deep 
figh, ſuch as might have. moved the moſt barba- 
rous Heart to Compaſſion; and being now bereft 
of all Hope he made back towards the Wall, not 
creeping as before in a clandeſtine Manner, for he 
ſaw he was diſcoyer'd, but endeavouring with all 
his Might to get thither if poſſible with his Wife, 
and eldeſt Son Philip, before the Romans cou'd o- 
vertake them. He had committed his other Chil- 
dren into the Hands of Ion of Theſſalonica, who 
had been his Favourite, but betray'd him now in 
his Adverſity, for he deliver'd them up to Octavius; 
ſo that, as Beaſts do when their yoouy are taken, 
he was compell'd to yield himſelf to Thoſe, who 
had his Children in their Power. His ' greateſt 
Confidence was in Naſica, and *twas to Him he 
call'd, but he not being there, he bewail'd his 
Misfortune z and ſeeing there was no poſſible Re- 
medy, ſurrender'd himſelf to Octavius. And here 
it was that he made it manifeſt, that he was poſ- 
ſels'd with a Vice more ſordid than Covetouſneſs it 
ſelf, to wit, the fondneſs of Life; by which he 
depriv'd himſelf even of Pity, the only thing that 
Fortune never takes away from the moſt wretched 
(1) for he deſir'd to be brought ro Emilius, who 
aroſe from his Seat, and accompany'd with his 
Friends went to receive him with Tears in his 


(1) Plutarch ſeems here to be 
too conciſe in his Narration, and 
by omitting ſeveral important 
Cireumſtances leaves his Reader 
23 it were in the dark, for he 
ſpeaks as if Emilius himſelf was 
at that time in Samothracia, Offa- 
vius put Perſeus on board the Ad- 
miral Gally with all the Wealth 


that ſtill remain d to that unfor- 


tunate Prince. carry'd hin back 


to Amphipolis, and from thence | 


ſent him to Emilia bis Camp, 


having by Letter firſt adviſed that 
General that he was coming. E- 
milius ſent Tubero his Son- in- awo 
to meet him. Perſeus in 2 mourn- 
ing Habit enter d the Camp with 
his Son Philip. Emilius when he 
was in ſight roſe from his Seat, 
and ftretch'd his Hand out to 
him; whilſt Perſeus threw him- 
ſelf at his Feet, but the Conſul 
rais'd him from the Ground, and 
wou'd not ſuffer him to embrace 


his Knees, 
„ Eyes, 
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Eyes, as a great Man (t) fallen by the ſpecial Ap: 
pointment of the Gods, and his own ill Fortune 
whilſt Per/exs, which was the moſt ſcandalous of 
Sights, threw himſelf at his Feet, embrac'd his 
"Knees, and utter'd ſuch unmanly Cries and Petiti- 
ons, as Emilius was not able to bear, or would 
vouchſafe to hear; but looking on him (2) witha 
ſad and angry Countenance, HF hat / (ſays he) Miſe- 
able as thou art, doſt thou thus acquit Fortune, of 
what might ſeem her greateſt Crime? For by theſe 
Actions thou appeareſs worthy of thy Calamity, and 
#hbat it is not thy preſent Condition, but former Hap- 
Pine ſs, that was more than thy Deſerts. - What ! doſt 
thou thus take away from my Victory, and make 
Conqueſt little, by proving Thy ſelf a Coward, and a 
Foe below a Roman? the moſt unhappy Yalour chal- 
enges a great Reſpeft, even from Enemies; but 
Cowardice, though never ſo ſucceſsful, from the Ro- 
mans always meets with Scorn. Yet for all this he 
took him up, gave him his hand, and deliyer'd 
him into the Cuſtody of Tubero. IND 


(1) According to Plutarch E- 
milius muſt have been aStoick; 
he believ'd that Men were 
not left at their own Liberty, but 
that they were drag'd along by 
the Force of immutable Deſtiny. 
This is a moſt dangerous Error, 
removing all Diſtinctions betwixt 
Virtue and Vice, and makin 


God the Author of all our Mif- 


carriages. But Livy makes him 
ſpeak in the ſtyle of One who bad 
neither declared for the Doctrine 
of Free- Will, or of Neceſlity ; 
for there he faith to Perſeus : Ut. 
| tamen hac, ſrue errore hu- 
mano, ſeu caſu, ſeu neceſſitate in- 
ciderunt. By what manner ſoe ver 
theſe things are brought about, 


| whether through human Error, or 
Chance, or the Fatality of De- 
iny. Theſe Words comprehend 
the three different Opinions of the 
Philoſophers. Human Error,which 
implies Liberty according to the 
Academics; Chance, the Doctrine 
of Epicurus ; and Deſtiny, the Opi- 
nion of Zeno, and the Stoicks.. 
(2) Livy gives an Account of 
this Meeting after another manner, 
and what he makes Emilius ſay 
upon the Occaſion ſeems to Me 
both more grand, and more 14- 
tural, Perſeus did nothing but 
weep, without anſwering a Word. 
N ſpoke always to him in 
Greek. 


After 


P. EMILI US. 
After this he carried his Sons, his Sons-in- law, 


07 


and others of the chiefeſt Quality, eſpecially Thoſe 


of the Tongs ſort, back with him into his Tent, 
where for a 


ong time he ſat down without ſpeak- 


ing one word, inſomuch that they all wondred at 
him. At laſt, he began to diſcourſe of Fortune 


and human Affairs. Is it poſſible, (aid he, for a 


Man ſo to be miſ-led in Proſperity,as to ſuffer himſelf 
to be puff d up, and grow arrogant upon having con- 
quer'd Nations, forced Cities, and ſubdued Kingdoms, 


eſpecially fince Fortune herſelf, by thoſe viſible Marks 
of her Inflability, and the melancholy Inſtances of hu- 
man Frailty, takes care to admoniſh the haughty Con- 


queror, that even in the height and profuſion of her 
Favours he is to expett from her nothing ſolid, nothing 
permanent ! In what ſeaſon of Life can a Man think 
bimſelf ſecure, when in the very Article of Victory he 
is forced to dread the Almighty Power of Fortune, 
and in the full Tide of Foy and Succeſs meets with 
the ſtrongeſt Arguments, of Tealoufie and Diſtruſt, as 
often as the Principles of Reaſon lead him to reflect 
on the immutable Order of Fate, which ſpares none, 
but humbles one Man to-day, and to-morrow Ano- 
ther? When a Moment of time has been ſuſſicient to 
overthrow the Houſe of Alexander, which had ex- 
alted itſelf to the higheſt Pitch of Power, and reduced 
almoſt the whole World to Subjefion ; when we are 
trampling on the Ruins of that Houſe, ſo flouriſhing 
beretofore z when we behold her Princes, who but 


Jefterday were at the Head of a formidable Army com- 


pod of ſo many Millions, reduced to day to the ne- 
ceſſity of asking Bread from their Enemies; ſhall We, 
who behold This, preſume to flatter our ſelves that our 
Affairs are ſettled upon a ſolid Foundation, and that 
Time itſelf ſhall have no Dominion over them ? Do 
you not therefore, my Children, for to you I ſpeak, do 
ou not ſuppreſs within you that Pride and Inſo- 


lence which Victory inſpires ? Do you not humble your 


7 ſelves 
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ſelves with the Thoughts of what is 1 come, and er- 


pet with an awful Submiſſion whatever it ſhall pleaſe 
Providence to inflift on each of You in Abatement 0 
 #bis day's Proſperity ? Emilius having ſpoke m 
more to the ſame purpoſe, diſmiſs'd the you 
Men, whom this grave Diſcourſe had ſeaſonably 
chaſtized, and like a Bridle had curb'd their Vain- 
glory and Inſolence. 97 
When this was done, (1) he ſent his Army into 
Quarters. of Refreſhment, and went himſelf to 
viſit Greece ; there to taſte a Pleaſure not more ho- 
nourable, than conducing to the Benefit of Man- 
kind. For as he dd ood the Cities he eas d 
the Peoples Grievances, reform'd their Govern- 
ment, and beſtow'd Gifts upon them; to Some 
Corn, to Others Oil, out of the King's Store-Hou- 
ſes, in which (they report) there were ſuch vaſt 
quantities laid up, that Reccivers, and ſuch a 
needed, were wanting before they could be exhau- 
ſted. In Delphi he found a great ſquare Pillar of 
white Marble, deſign'd for To Pedeſtal of King 
Perſeus his Statue, on which he commanded hs 
Owna to be plac'd; alledging, that it was but juſt, 
that the Conquered ſhould give place to the Con- 
ueror. In Olympia he is ſaid to have utter'd that 
o celebrated Speech, (2) This Jupiter of Phidias . 
1 


(1) He firſt ſent his Son Fa- Homer, who cou'd fo clearly con- 
hius Maximus, who was return'd | ceive, and repreſent the whole 
from Rome, and L. Poſthumius, | Majeſty of the Deity; fo that be 


each with ſeparate Parties, to re- 
duce ſome Places that held out. 
and at bis Departure left the Com- 
mand of the Camp with Sulpitius 
Galba. 
(2) This is the higheſt Com- 
mendation that cou'd be given in 
fayour of Phidias for having ſo 
well expreſt Homer's Idea; but it 
is ſtill morq to the Praiſe of 


well deſery'd the Character of 
having been the only Perſon, who 
ſaw, and knew how to make tht 
Gods be ſeen, Solum vidiſſe aut 
oftendiſſe Deorum. Liu 
ſaith but one Word upon the Oc- 
caſion. but it is great, and fignifi- 
cant; Olympiam aſcendit, ubi 

alia quedam ſpectanda viſa, C 


| Fovem, velut praſentem intuen. 
Fovem, ve 5 
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the very Jupiter of Homer (1) When the ten 
Commiſſioners arriv'd from Nome, (2) he deliver'd 


up again to the Macedonians their Cities and Coun- 


try, granting them to live at liberty, and accord- 
ing to their own Laws, only yielding to the Ro- 
mans the Tribute of a hundred Talents, whereas 
they were wont to pay double that Summ to their 


Kings. Then he celebrated all manner of Shows, 
and Games, and Sacrifices to the Gods, and made 


great Entertainments and Feaſts; the Charge of 
all which he liberally defray'd out of the King's 
Treaſury z and ſhew'd that he underſtood the or- 
dering and placing of his Gueſts, and how every 


Man fhould be receiv'd according to his Rank and 


Quality, to ſuch an exact nicety, that (3) the Greeks 


were ſurpris'd to find him fo expert and careful, 


motus animo eff. 
Olympia where he ſaw m 
worth ſeeing, but upon 
the Statue of Jupiter he was — Publicanus eft, ibi aut jus publi- 
with Awe as if the God himſelf] cum vanum, aut Libertatem ſociis 
had been preſent. This Statue] nullam eſſe. Livy adds, upon Emi- 
was of Ivory, and of fo prodigi- | lius his declaring the Cities free, 
ous a fize that tho it was carv'd | Ut omnibus gentibus apparent arma 
fitting and placed in a very lofty | Populi Romani non Liberis ſervitu- 
Temple, yet it{almoſt touch'd the | tem, ſed contra ſervientibus Liber- 
Cieling; inſomuch that if it was] tatem afferre. That all the World 
to have been rais'd upon its Legs | might know that their Arms were 
it wou'd have carry'd off the] zo . oe to make Slaves 
Roof, Thoſe that are Free, but on 
1) We find in Livy the Names | contrary to free ſuch as are in 
of thoſe Commiſhoners, and | Slavery. t 
their Inſtru@tions from the Senate, | (3) It was the rather to be 
which give us a full Idea of the | wonder'd at. becauſe at that time 
great Wiſdom of that Auguſt | che Romans were but an unpoliſh'd 
Aſſembly. 45. 17, 18. | fortof People, and knew not how 
(2) Livy faith he ſuppreſt rhe to ſet forth ſuch magnificent, and 
Farms of their Mines, and of the] elegant Entertainments. Liv. 45. 
Revenues of their Lands, an | 32. ita factum eſt, ut non magni» 
pives this ſolid reaſon for it, be- | ficientiam tantum ſed Prudentiam 
cauſe they cou'd not be held bur | in dandis ſpectaculis, ad que rudes 
by Publicans, and that wher ever | tum Romani erant, admirarentur. 
there are Such there pul lick | | 


things] its very Being. Nam neque ſme 


an__ 


even 


He went up to] Right loſeth its force, and Liberty 
eholding | Publicano exerceri poſſe, & 45 


o 
* 
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even about trifles, and thata Man engagedin ſo many 
weighty Affairs ſhou'd obſerve a Decorumin' ſuc 


little matters. 'That which ue him _ greateſt 
uch magnificent and 


ſatisfaction was, that amidſt 
ſplendid e we he Himſelf was always the 
moſt grateful Sight, and greateſt Pleaſure to Thoſe 
he entertained. And he told Them that ſeem'd 
to wonder at his Diligence, That there was the 
ſame Spirit required in marſhalling a Banquet, as an 


Army; whilſt the One was tobe rendred very dreadful 


to the Enemy, the Other very acceptable to the Gueſts. 
Nor did Men leſs praiſe his Liberality, and the 
Greatneſs of his Mind, than his other Virtues ; 


for he would not ſo much as ſee thoſe great Quan- 


tities of Silver and Gold, which were heap'd to- 


gether out of the King's Palaces, but deliver'd : 


them to the Queſtors, to be put into the Publick 
Treaſury. He only permitted his own Sons, who 


were great Lovers of Learning, to take the King's 


Books; and when he diſtributed ſuch Rewards as 


were due to extraordinary Valour, he gave his 


Son-in-Law, Tubero, only a Bowl that weigh'd five 


Pounds: This is that Tabero we have already men- 


tion'd, who was one of the ſixteen Relations that 


liv'd together, and were all maintain'd out of one 
little Farm; and tis ſaid that this was the firſt Plate 
that ever enter'd the Houſe of the Elians, and 


This was brought thither, as an Honour and Re- 
ward of Virtue; for before this time, neither They 
nor their Wives would ever make uſe either of Sil 
ver or Gold. 7 N 
Having thus well ſettled Things, taken his 
leave of the Grecians, and exhorted the Macedoni- 


ans, that mindful of that Liberty they had recciv'd 


from the Romans, they ſhould endeavour to main- 


tain it, by their Obedience to the Laws, and Con- 


cord amongſt themſelves, he departed for Epire 3 


for he had Orders from the Senate, to give the 


Soldiers 


2 0 tt ku © a ny CO, tm, 0 
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Soldiers that follow'd him in the War againſt Per- 
ſeus, the Pillage of the Cities of that Country. 
Wherefore, that he might- ſurprize and ſet upon 


them all at once, he ſummon'd ten of the principal 


Men out of every City, whom he commanded on 
ſuch an appointed Day, to bring all the Gold and 
Silver they had either in their private Houſes or 
Temples, and with every one of theſe, as if it were 


for this very purpoſe, and under a pretence of 


ſearching for and receiving the Gold, he ſent a 
Centurion, and a Guard of Soldiers; who, the ſer 
Day being come, roſe all at once, and at the very 
2 1 time fell upon them; ſo that in the 1 

of one hour a hundred and fifty thouſand Perſons 
were made Slaves, and threeſcore and ten Cities 
ſack d. Yet what was given to each Soldier, out 


of ſo vaſt a Deſtruction and utter Ruin, amounted . 


to no more than eleven Drachms; which made all 
Men dread the Iſſue of a War, when the Wealth 
of a whole Nation thus divided, turn'd to ſo little 
Advantage and Profit to each particular Man. 
When Emilius had done This, which was perfect 
ly contrary to his gentle and mild Nature, he went 
down to Oricum, where he imbark'd his Army for 


Italy. He fail'd up the River Tiber in the King's 


Galley, that had ſixteen Oars on a fide, and was 


richly adorn'd with the Armour of the Priſoners, 


and with Cloaths of Purple and Scarlet; ſo that 
rowing the Veſſels ſlowly againſt the Stream, the 
Romans that crowded on the Shoar to meet him, 
had a taſte of his following Triumph. Bur the 
Soldiers who had caſt a covetous Eye on the Trea- 
ſures of Perſeus, when they cou'd not obtain what 


they thought they ſo well deſerv'd, were not only 


ſecretly enrag'd, and angry with Emilius for it, but 
openly complain'd, that he had been a ſevere and 
2 Commander over them; nor were they 
o deſirous of a Triumph as might have been ex- 


pected. 


Ten 
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efted. When Servius Galla, who was Emilius he 
nemy, though he had commanded a thouſand | 


Men under him, underſtood This, he pull'd off the 


umph was not to be allow'd him; and fow'd divers 


Calumnies among the Soldiers, which yet further 


increas'd their ill-will towards him, and defir'd the 
Tribunes of rhe People, becauſe the four hours chat 


were remaining of the Day could not ſuffice for 


the Accuſation, that they would put it off till Ano- 
ther. But when the Tribunes commanded him to 
ſpeak then, if he had any thing to ſay, he began a 
long Oration, ſtuff'd with all manner of Reproaches, 


in which he ſpent. the remaining part of the 


time, and the Tribunes, when it was dark, dif- 
miſs'd the Aſſembly. The Soldiers growing more 
vehement by this, throng'd all about Galba, and en- 
tring into a Conſpiracy, carly in the Morning a. 


gain beſct the Capitol, where the Tribunes hat ap 
| 


pointed the following Aſſembly to be held. 

ſoon as it was day, it was put to the Vote, (1) and 
the firſt Tribe with a general Conſent rejected the 
Triumph. When what was done was ſpread about, 


and underſtood by the reſt of the Aſſembly, the 


common People declar'd themſelves very much 
griev'd, that Emilius ſhould meet with ſuch Igno- 
miny; but this was only in words, which had no 
effect; whilſt the chief of the Senate exclaim'd a- 
gainſt it as a baſe Action, and excited one another 
to repreſs the Boldneſs and Inſolence of the Sol- 
diers, which, if not timely prevented, would in a 
while become altogether headſtrong and ungoyern- 


(1) What an Inconſiſtency is | us the Reaſon of this Inconſiſten- 
This! they granted it to Anicins | cy, Intacta Invidia Media ſunt, d 
and Octævius, but refus'd it to | Summa fere tendit. Envy paſſeth 
Emilius, with whom the other | over Thoſe that are in a Middle 
Two had not the Confidence to | Station, and aims only at Thi 
ſand in Competition. Livy gives | who are exalted, cb 


Mask, and was ſo bold as to affirm, That a Tri- 
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12 Wherefore prefiing owe i bine 
d pink 20 N 1 5 vii To TP Hviines 4 frm i 
« W Polling, tilt 500 had elke d ebe hep N Wt 70 
d co the People. All things thus ſuſpended, ane 
's Silence bein made, 5 e "who hath "(rod p. 4 
er Sow? 
at NN rrp Ree 855 1 bs. ever, 7555 Fab. 
or WW lis Emile en able General, „ Per Be has per M 
o. Wl fic f fan ea ent Exploits, wird an Arne full 
15 WW of Sedition ng" icentiouſmeſs; _ 3 but kan never” 25 
*R admire how 'a* People that 72 50 glory 1% W 54z 
es, wmphs over the mr. yriang and Africans, can N 
the Exvy refuſe to ſte 'thi Macedonian 1p led alive ger. 1 
lil. e, and an the Glory of Philip and Alexander 2 
ore awd by the. Roman _ a "For 7 * it not a frrann 


en- thing for you, "who upon # ſlight Rumour of- 277% 

1 that came by chance int the City, did: offer Saen fn, 
p- Wl #4 put up your Requeſts unto” "Be Gba, that you might. 
L Te ibe Report verify; now, hen the Central is b. 


and turned with an 6 Conteſt 175 ogg ek 
the the Honour, and yourſelves of 7 OF. 0% 
out, Wl 7,4 #0 bebold the greatneſs of bs 237 te, ee e 
the vere reſold'd 10 ſpare the' King. Aud of the 1000 Huch 
auch I beter were it th put @ op to The Triumph, out if Pity” 
ie unto Him, than but of Envy to your General; , Jet 7 
T no ech a Height of Power is Malice arriv'd amon 4 7% 
eas that one in a whole Skin, ſhining fat with Eaſe, and 
other weh bred in Shades, dares talk of the Office , Ge. 
Sol- vral and d Triumph, and that befort you, who'by your 
in a un many words, have learn'd to judge of the Yalour 


vern or the Cowardice of your Commanders. And at the. 
ern 

n ſame time purting aſide his Garment, he ſhew'd an 

nfteo WU infinite number of Scars upon his Breaſt, and tur 

funt, 0 ing about diſcover'd thoſe Parts which. are not tee. 


4 M. (1) This Speech of Martus Ser- Ide. It may be both pleaſant 
« 1 


viz is at full Length in Livy, and fitable to co —4 thoſe 
from rer. Plutarch has aka two p pecches. on 
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Speech *'d the Soldiers Mouths 5 Tram . 

cher Minds, © all the Tribes decree: d 
Ka RES x Which was perform d a fer ths wer 


"The People ph Scaffold in the. For e and 
Pl re the Horſes us d to be ſe 
d by. e ry and. ine all. ander 


d "The 


we Were clad. in. white Gar: 


| wh 5 A en, and full of Gar. | 
IO an 0 8 5 Wye clear d and cleans d 


thcers. and Tipſtaves, that remo - 
WET ff ch Bp ; throng 8a the Paſſages, or ſtragl'd up and 


do bis A ng h laſted three IS On the 
FR wich Was Melo enough for ae 
10 be kate Statues, Pictures and. Im 


traordinary bignels, which were take Ns 
my, drawn upon ſeren hundred and 
the Second, was carried in a great ory 
fareſt and richeſt Armour of the Macedonians 
Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſh'd. 4 gliſtering; 


Pp This Paſſage has not been [/e. 
underſtood, Galbs did not forte que velands erant, rumor in- 
kr Servilins his Wounds, but | guinum provimis viſum mois 
ſwelling of the Parts, which — hoc 2 790 7 — ridatis, ir 
be had. inadyertently expos d to nocteſſus 
e This toro is put in a 2215 of nd” Nec . m 
ear Light in Livy, 45, 39. quam Cicatricam arum 
Nudaſſ deinde fe — & quo 2 - 
1 unhnera accepra bello retniſ 


ec 45 


BA 5 they coulg beſt behold the 


pon 
Que dum bet ad dei. 
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which although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and 
Order, yet ſcem d to be tumbled on heaps cureleſſy 
and by chance z Helmets were RIES, 
Coats of Mail upon Greaves,” Crerian Targe 
Thracian: Bucklers, and Quivers of Arrows, 105 
huddled amongſt the Horſes Bits, and pm Fheſe 
there appear d the points of naked Swords; inter- 
mix'd with long Spears. All theſe Arms were ty d 


made a harſh and terrible noiſe, ſo that the'very 
Spoils of the Conquer d could not be beheld without 


dread. After theie Waggons loaden with Armour, 
there follow'dthree thouſand Men, who carried the 


Silver that was coin'd, in ſeven hundred and five Veł. 
ſels, each of which-weigh'd three Talents, and was 
born by four Men. Others brought Silver Bows; and 
Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos d in ſuch Order 38 
to make the beſt ſnow, and all valuable, as well for 
their bigneſsas the thickneſs of thirengrave@t Work. 
On the Third Day early im the morning, firſt ene 
the Trumpeters, who did nor ſound as they were 
wont in a Proceſſion or ſolemn Entry, but ſueh 4 
Charge as the Romans uſe when they eneonrage 
their Soldiers to ſight. Next follow'd young Men 
girt about with Girdles curiouſly wrought, which 


r / 


On led to the Sacrifice ſixſcore ſtall'd Oxen, with theit 
; the Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with Nib- 
hof bands and Garlands, and with Theſe were Boys that 
ring; carried Platters of Silver and Gold. After This was 

brought the Gold Coin, which was divided into 
en Veſſels, that weigh'd three Talents, like to Thoſe 
245 that contain'd the Silver; they were in number 
in 1 ſourſcore wanting three. Theſe were followed by 
ws perf Thoſe that brought the conſecrated Bowl, -whic 
” 4% WW -niizs had caus d ro; be made, that weigh'd tert 


H 2 


argets and 


together with ſuch a juſt liberty, that they knocked 
againſt one another as they were drawn | g and. 


Talents, and was all beſet with precious Stones. 
Then were expos'd to view the Cups of * 25 
| A 
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and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made after the faſti- 


that was uſed at Perſeus his Table. Next to Theſe 
came; Perſtus his Chariot, in which his Armour 
was plac'd, and an That his Diadem. And after a 
Atle intermiſſion, the e ee were led 
Captives, and with them a Train of Nurſes, Ma- 
ſters and Governors, who all wept and ftretcht 
forth their Hands to the Spectators, and taught the 
little Infants to beg and intreat their Compaſſion, 
There were two Sons and a Daughter, who b | 
reaſon; of their tender Age eee e | 
ble of the greatneſs of their Miſery, which inſenſi- WM 
bility. of their Condition, rendred it much more de- 
plorable; inſomuch that Perſeus himſelf was ſearee Wi | 
regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity had fix d ö 
the Eyes of the Roman upon the Infants, and ma- a 
ny of them could not forbear Tears; All beheld the r 
Sight with a mixture of Sorrow and Joy, until the WI 
Children were paſt. After his Children and their Wil |, 
Attendants, came Perſeus himſelf, clad all in black, WW n 
| ena Slippers after the faſhion of his Coun- 
try: he look d like one altogetheraſtoniſh'd and de- WW c 
priv'd of Reaſon, through the greatneſs of his Mis Bi + 
fortunes. Next follow'da great many of his Friends WW p 
and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were disfigur'd W E 
with Grief, and who teſtify'd to all that beheld 
them, by their Tears, and their continual looking 


upon Per/eus, that it was His hard Fortune they ſo (a 
much lamented, and that they were regardleſs of W v 
_ their Own, Perſeus ſent to Emilius, to intreat that I hi 


he might not be led in Pomp, but be left out of 
the Triumph; who deriding (as was but juſt) his 6 
Cowardice and Fondneſs of Life, ſent him this An- tha 
ſwer, That as for that, it was before, and is now it lia 

is own Power giving him to underſtand, that this WW tt 
' 8 Jiſgrace was to be prevented by diſpatching him- I tte 
"ol ſelf, which the faint-hearted Wretch had not the 74 

| | Courage 


*. EM IIAM Us 


Courage to do, but being made effeminate by I 
know not what hopes, became a part of his own 
Spoils. After Theſe were carried four hundred 
Crowns, all made of Gold, and ſent from the Cities 
by their reſpective Ambaſſadors to Emiſius, as a Re- 
ward due to his Valdur. Then He himſelf came ſeated 
on a Chariot magnificentiy adorn'd, (a Man worthy 
to be beheld, even without theſe Enfigns of Power) 
He was clad in a Garment of Purple, interwoven 
with Gold, and held out a Laurel Branch in his 
Right Hand. All rhe Army in like manner with 
Boughs of Laurel in their Hands, divided into Bands 
and Companies, followed the Chariot of their Com- 
mander; Some ſinging Odes (according to the uſual 
Cuſtom) mingled with Raillery; Others, Songs of 
Triumph, and the Praiſe of Emilius his Deeds; who 
was admir'd and accounted happy by all Men, and 
unenvy'd by every one that was good: Only it 


ſeems to be the Province of ſome jealous Being, to 


leſſen that Happineſs which is too great and inordi- 
nate, and ſo to mingle the Affairs of Human Life, 
that no one ſhall be entirely free and exempt from 
Calamities; but (as it is ſaid in Homer) that Thoſe 
ſhould think themſelves truly bleſſed, (i) ro whom 
28 has given an equal ſhare of Good and 

Emilius had four Sons, of which Scipio and Fabius 
(as is already related) were adopted inte other Fa- 
milies; the other Two, which he had by a ſecond 
Wife, and were yet but young, he brought up in 
his own Houſe. One of thele died at fourteen years 


(1) Plutarch has here in View | Good; that They are the Unfortu- 
that Paſſage in the laſt Book of the | nate whoſe Portion is taken all 
Iliad, where Homer faith, there | out of the Firſt, and that They are 
we two Veſſels ſtanding, One on | the moſt happy, for Whom Fupi- 
the One Side, and the Other on | ter provides an equal Mixture out 
the other Side of the Throne of [of Both, and that the Good with- 
Fupiter; that One of Theſe is fill'd | out alloy is reſery'd only for the 
with Evil, and the Other with | Gods | 
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of Ape, five days before his Father's, Triumph; the 
Orher at twelve, three days after :$o that thero 
was not a Roman withont a deep ſenſe of his Suf« 
fering, and every one dreaded the Cruelty of For- 
tune; that did not ſeruple to bring ſo much Sor- 
row into a Houſe repleniſh'd with Happineſs, Re- 
Joicing, and Sacriſices, and to intermingle Tears 
and Complaints, with Songs of Victory and Tri- 
umph, But Emilius rraſoning according to Judg- 
ment, conſider'd that Courage and Reſolution was 
not only requiſite to reſiſt Armour and Spears, but 
alſo to withſtand all the Shocks of ill Fortune; and 
Jo did he adapt and temper the Neceſſity of his pre- 


fent Circumſtances, as to over - balance the Exil 


with the Good, and his private Concerns with 
Thoſe of the Publick; that thus they might neither 
take away from the Grandeur, nor fully the Dig- 
nity of his Victory. For, as ſoon as he had buried 
the firſt of his Sons, (as we have already ſaid) he 
triumph'd; and the ſecond deceaſing almoſt as ſoon 
as his Triumph was over, he called an Aſſembly 
of the People, and made an Oration to them, not 
like a Man that ſtood in need of Comfort from O- 
thers, but of one that undertook to ſupport his Fel- 
low-Citizens, who griev'd for the Sufferings He 

imſelf underwent. I 

| (1) 7 (fays he) that never yet fear d any thing mer- 
Iy buman, among ft ſuch as are divine, have always bad 
a Dread of Fortune as faithleſs and unconſtant; and on 
tbe very account that in this War ſhe had been as a fa- 
vourable Gale in all my Affairs, I ſtill expected ſome 
Cooney and Tempeſt. For in one Day (ſays he) 7 
paſ5'd the Tonian Sea, and arriv Fakes Brunduſium 
at Corcyra; thence in five more | 
Phi, and in other five days came up to my Forces in 


(1) It may be worth the Rea- be more entertaining than ſuch 
der's while ro compare this Speech Compariſons. | * 


ſacrificed at Del: 


Macedoniaz 


P. OY 5 
Niaceden; where . 7h dag! Fa. 
woof ＋ be Purifying ng of the 2 _ , F fell in de- 
fend Baftreſs, and in ih ace of 
honourable yt to the 3 
a Fealouſy 44 — wh 5 e 

ny 255 an ture ee the 
6 nger of any Enemy, 1 y Hrealled the gr of 
the Cake 2 Sea, whilft through my Succeſs Throught 
home with me ſo Neat and vifforious an Anm, 2 
vaſt Spoils, and Kings themſelves Captives. Nay 
—_ after I was rerurm $0 gon Jaft, an 10 the 
ty full of Foy, Congratulating, ani Facriſſces, yet 
fit did I ſuſpect Fortune, as well knowing that ſbi 
ver conferr'd any Benefits ts thut were fincere, and with- 
out ſome Allay. Nor cout my Mind (5 at was fit 
as it were in Labour, aul pf foreſeeing ſomer bin 
| to befall this City) free itſelf. from this Fear, until ſo 
great a Misfortune befell me in my ow”. Family, 77 
that in the midſt of thoſe days Jet apart for 7 7 1 
carried two of A beſt of Sons one after another 10 their 
Funerals. Now therefore "”_ 1 myſelf ſa /afe e from Das: 
ger, at leaſt as to what was my greateſt Care; and I 
truſt and am verily perſuaded, that for the Time to 
come, Fortune will prove conſtant and harmleſs unto 
you z for ſhe' bas ſuffitiently wreck'd ber Envy at our 
| great Exploits ow Me and Mine; nor is the Conqueror 
7/6 2 leſs famous Example of human Frailty, than the Man 
bad be led in Triumph, with this only difference, that Per- 
don ſeus, though conquer'd, does yet enjoy bis Children, and 
jar the Conqueror Emilive 5 is deprived of His. (1) This 

s the generous Speech Emilius is ſaid to peak to 
the People, from a Heart truly ſincere, and free 
from all Artifice. 

Although he very much pitied Perſeus his Con- 
dition, and ſtudied bo befriend him in what he was 


(1) Livy with great þ jen call morable Speech 1 a Roman | 
this Diſcourſe, me morabilis Oratio,| General. 


& Romano principe 3 A me- 
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able, yet could he procure no other favour, than his 


(1) get z0val from the common Priſon, into a more 


y. and comfortable, 


eanly. and com Place of ſecurity, where 
(i is.faid) heſtarved hi 


ate Z.very particular and unheard- of manner of his 
oy „ That the Soldiers that were his Guard, ha- 
Viag conceiv'd a Spite and Hatred againſt him for 
dome certain Reaſons, and finding no other way to 

Foes and afflict him, kept him from ſleep with all 
diligence, diſturb'd him when he was diſpos'd to 
reſt, and found out Contrivances to continue him 
ſtill waking; by which means at length he was 


Nene out, and gave up the Ghoſt. Two of 
Bis Children, alſo died ſoon after him; the third, 
Who was named. Hlexgnder, (they fay),prov'd an 
2 Artiſt in turning and grav ing in Miniature, 
and withal learn'd ſo perfectly to ſpeak and write 
the Roman Language, that he became Clerk to the 


Senate, and hehav d himſelf in his Office with great | 


eee 
They aſcribe to. Emilius's Conqueſt in Macedo- 
nia, this moſt acceptable Benefit to the People, viz. 
That be 8 ſo vaſt a quantity of Money into 
the Publick Treaſury, that (2) they never paid any 
Taxes till Hircius and Panſa were Conſuls, which 
was in the firſt Year of the War between Anthony 
and Cæſar. There was this peculiar and remarka- 
ble in Emilius, That though he was extreamly be- 
lov'd and honour'd by the People, yet he always 
ſided with the Nobles; nor would he either ſay 
or do any thing to ingratiate himſelf with the Vol: 
gar, but conſtantly adher'd to the Nobility, and 


1 (1) Quintus Caſſius was order'd j per Perſons appointed to wait up- 
by the Senate toremove Perſeus and | on and ferve him. 
his Son Alexander to Alba, wbere] (2) That is, during the Space 
he was attended by a Guard, but] of an Hundred and twenty five 
was ſupply d with Money, and all | Years, Such Victories are not only 
other Conveniences, and had pro- glorious but proſitable. M 
5 | ; As Men 
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Men of the chiefeſt Rank, in all matters of Govern- 


pio Africanus his Teeth by Appius; for theſe two 
were in their time the moſt conſiderable Men in the 
City, and ſtood in competition for the Office of 
Cenſor. The One had on his ſide the Nobles and 
the Senate, (to which Party the Family of the Ap- 
pians were al ways true;) the Other, although his 
own Intereſt was great, yet he did make uſe of the 
Favour and Love of the People. When therefore 
Appius ſaw Scipio come to the Forum ſur- 
rounded with Men of mean Rank, and ſuch as were 
but newly made free, yet were very fit to manage 
2 Debate, gather together the Rabble, and carry 
whatſoever they deſign'd by Importunity and Noiſe, 
crying out with a loud Voice; Groan nom (ſays he) 
O Paulus Emilius! f you have knowledge in your 
Crave of what is done above, that your Son pretends to 
he Cenſor, by the help of Emilius à common Cryer, 
and Licinnius a Barretor. As for Scipio, he always 
had the good Will of the People, becauſe he was 
{till heaping up Favours on them; but Emilius, al- 
though he ſtill took part with the Nobles, yet 
was he as much their Darling, as He that was 
eſteem'd moſt popular, and ſought by little Arts to 
ingratiate himſelf with the Multitude: and This 
they made manifeſt, when amongſt other Dignities, 
they thought him worthy of (1) the Office of Cen- 
for, a Truſt accounted moſt facred, and of very 


great 


(1) He was choſen Cenſor with, eſtabliſh'd only to take the Num- 
uintus Martius Philippus, four | ber of the People; but it ſoon grew 
Years after his ſecond Conſulate. | to be very conſiderable, and to have 
in the Year of Rome 589, the firſt | almoſt an unbounded Authority. 
Year of the 154th Olympiad, and | Livy ſpeaking of the Conſu'ate of 
162 Years before the Firth of | Geganins Macerinus, and Quintius 
our Saviour. This Dignity of | Capitolinus. Idem hic Annus Cen- 
Cenſor was at its firſt Creation of | ſure initium fuit, rei a parvã Ori- 
but ſmall Conſequence, for it was [gine orta, Dus deinde tanto In. 
e | es cement. 


ment. Which thing in after - times was caſt in Sci- 


they judg'd moſt fit in his room, and to diſgrace 
1 Men as liv'd licemiouſly, by taking a- 


Lupidus Prince of the Senate, who had already four 


LIFE of 
great Authority, as well in other things as in the 
ſtriſt Examination into Mens Lives: For the Cen. 
fors had Power to expel a Senator, and inroll whom 


way their Horſes. Befides tis, they were to wulue 
_ ceſs each Man's Eftate, and regitter the number 
of the People: There were numbred by Emilim 
thirty three Million ſeven Thouſand four Hundred 
and fifty two Men. He declar'd Marcius Emilia 


times arrived at that Honour, and remov'd from 
their Office only three Senators of the leaſt Note. 


The fame Moderation he and his Fellow Cenſor, 


1 — Philippus, us d at the Muſter of the Roman 


Wbhilſt he was thus buſy about many —_— 
ty Affairs, he fell ſick of a Diſeaſe, which at firſt 
ſeem' d hazardous; and although after a while it 
prov'd without Danger, yet was it very troubleſome 
and difficult to be cur'd ; ſo that by the Advice of 
his Phyſicians he: ſail'd to Velia, a Town in 1tah, 
and there dwelt a long time- near the Sea, where 
he enjoy'd all poſſible Quierneſs. The Romans in 
the mean- while long'd for his Return, and often- 
times by their e in the Theatres, gave pub- 
lick Teſtimonies of their great Deſires and Impati- 
ence to ſee him. When therefore the time drew 
nigh, that a ſolemn Sacrifice was of neceſlity to be 
offered, and he found, as he thought, his Body 
ſtrong enough, he came back again to Rome, 

there perform'd the Holy Rites with the reſt of the 
Prieſts, the People in the mean time crowding a- 


eremento aucta eſt, ut morum, di | & Vedtigalia Populi Romani — 
feipline que Romanæ penes eam Re- nutu, atque arbitrio eſſent. There 
Limen, Senatus equifumque Centu- | were always two Cenſors, who 
rig. derovis, dedecoriſque diſcrimen | held the Office five Years toge- 
fubditione ejus Magiſtratus, ran ther, and before they quitted they 
rum jus, frivatorumque locorum, took the Number of the 3 
| | — | us 
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bout him, and congratulating his Return. The 
der dy de be Fer, e Ger fer l 
corery; and having finiſh'd the Rires, return'd to 
his Houſe, (1) and went to Bed; when all on a 
ſudden, and before any —_ cou'd be perceiv'd 
in him, he fell into a raging Fit, and being quite 
depriv'd of his Senſes, (2) the third day after ended 


es, ( 
his Life, in which he had wanted no manner of 


thing, which is thought conducive to human Hap- 
pineſs, His Funeral alſo was attended with the 
moſt ſolemn and ſurprizing Pomp, and his Virtue 
grac'd with the beſt and happieſt Obſequies ; 
not ſuch as confiſted in Gold and Ivory, or 
the like ſumptuous and ſplendid Preparations, bur 
in the good-will, honour and love, not only of his 
Fellow-Citizens, but even of his Enemies. For as 
many of the Spaniards, Ligurians and (3) Macedo- 


| Rome, 158 Years before the In- 
A 


nians as happen d to be 


(1) The Word x&)axabe;! 
does not ſignify in this Place ſe- 
ting down at Table, but going to 
bed. Emilias had no Occaſion to 
fit down to eat, for he was juſt 
come from a Sacrifice, which was: 
always attended with a Repaſt. 

(2) He died in the 593d Year of 


carnation, and at 68 Years of 
Ape. 
(3) Valerius Maximus tells us, 
that Thoſe Macedonians who per- 
form'd this laſt Office to Emilius, 
were ſome of the beſt Quality in 
the Country refiding then at Rome, 
in the Character of Ambaſſadors, 
upon which he makes a Reflection. 
that is well worth reading. Quo 
aliquanto majus videbitur ft, quis 
cognoſcat lecti illius frontem Mace- 
donicis triumphis fuiſſe adornatam 


then at Rome, and were 


young 
indicia yer ora Vulgi ferro non e. 
ruerunt ? ſpect᷑aculum funeri 


* erius triumphi adjecit. 
Ihe Behaviour of the Macedonians 
on this Occaſion will — fill 
more extraordinary, if we conſider 
that the fore part of the Bier was 
adorn d with Pictures repreſenting 
the Triumphs of the Deceas —- 
the Conqueſt of their Country. Wha! 
Veneration muſt They have for that 
Man whoſe reſpet# to his Memory 
was ſo great, that without any 
Reluctancy they could themſelves 
bear as it were in Proceſſion, is the 
View of all the People, the Marks 
or Memorials of the ſubduing of 
their Nariun This Sight turn d even 
the Solemnity of his Funeral Rites 
into the Glory of a ſecond Triumph. 
Plutarch ſhou'd not have omitted 
a Saying of Emilius, remembred 


Quantum enim Paulo tributrant, 
tropter quem Gentis ſua cladium 


by Sempronius Aſettio the Hiſtori- 
an, which he had from his Son 
a Sci pio, 
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young and | 


The Compariſon of 
uſty, help'd to carry. the Bier, whilſt 


* 


＋ 


% 


the aged followed, calling Emilius their BenefaRor 
and the Preſerver of their Countries. He did in- 
deed not only in the time of his Victories treat all 


* 


with kindneſs and clemency, but continu'd all the 


reſt of his Life ſtill to ſerve and oblige them, as if 
they had been his intimate Friends and Relations. 
1) They ſay his whole Eſtate ſcarce amounted to 
*mEngih three hundred and ſeventy thouſand Dracms, 


Money 
. 


which he left between his two Sons; but Scipio the 
younger, who was adopted into the richer: Family 


185. 04d. of Africanus, gave it all to his Brother. This Ac- 
count we have of the Life and Character of Paulus 


3 
\ 


Emilias. 
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The Compariſon of Timoleon with P. Emilius 


JF ve conſider theſe two Heroes, as Hiſtorians 
4 have repreſented them to us, very little diffe- 
rence will be found between em in the Compari- 


ſon. 


They made War with two Powerful Ene- 


mies: The One againſt the Macedonians, and the 


Scipio, under whom he ſerv'd in 

uality of a military Tribune at 
% Siege of Numantium. Scipio 
rold him he had often heard his 
Father ſay, that a good Genera] 
never engaged with the Enemy 
but in caſe of the utmoſt Neceſſi · 
ty, or of a favourable Opportuni- 
ty. Tunc ſe Patrem ſuum audiſſe 
dicere L. Emilium Paulum, uims 
bonum Imperatorem ſignis collatis 
non decertare niſi ſumma neceſſitate, 
aut ſumma ei occaſio data eſſet. 

(1) That Paulus Emilius, tho 


dcicended from One of the mot | 


Other 


auguſt and antient Families in 

Rome, a Family illuſtrioùs for the 
many Dignities and Employments 
it for a long time held in the State, 
ſhou'd inherit only a moderate For- 
tune, reflects an Honour to his 
Anceſtors. But that He himſelf 
ſhou'd perſevere in the fame Tem- 
perance and Mediocrity even to 
his dying day, and that after he 
had overturn'd the greateſt Em- 
pire in the World, Ns im- 
menſe Riches into the publick 
Treaſury, and loaded his Soldiers 
with Largeſſes, that after all * 


Timoleon irh P. Emilius. 


125 
ut MW Other againſt rhe Carrbaginians, and the Succeſs of 


or Both was equally, glorious. One of them conquer'd 
n- Macedon, and ſubverted the Structure of Antigonus 
all his Fortune and Family, which had flouriſh'd down 
hy from him in an uninterrupted Succeſſion of ſeven 
6 Kings; the Other expell'd Tyranny out of Sicily, 
* and reſtor d that Iſland to its antient Liberty. Un- 
to le(s it be urged in Favour of (1) Emilius, that He 
ns, engag'd with Perſeus, when his Forces were entire, 
he and compos'd of ſuch Men as had often fought with 
ily Succeſs againſt the Romans: Whereas Timoleon found 
c- Dionyſius in a deſpairing Condition, his Affairs be» 
Jus ing reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, On the other 


Hand, This may be ſaid in Favour of Timoleon, That 

he vanquiſnh'd ſeveral Tyrants and a Powerful Car- 

thaginian Army, with an inconſiderable number of 
8 Men gather'd together from all Parts: Not with 
ſuch an Army as Emilius had, of well-diſciplin d 
Soldiers, expericnc'd in War, and accuſtom'd to 
obey; bur ſuch as through the hopes of Gain re- 
ſorted to him, unskilbd in Fighting and ungovern- 
able. (2) And when Actions are equally glorious, 
and the Means to compaſs them unequal, the grea- 
teſt Eſteem is certainly due to that General, who. 
conquers with the ſmaller Power.. 
Both had the Reputation of behaving themſelves 
with an uncorrupred Integrity, in all Affairs they 


he ſhou'd die without adding one 
Drachms to his Patrimony. This 
Honour. is peculiarly his Own. 
There is nothing ſo glorious as a 
voluntary Poverty. proceeding from 


a true Dignity of Mind!. If EY 


thoroughly examine'into the Lives 
of the greateſt Perſonages of An- 
tiquity, We ſhall find, generally 
ſpeaking, that Ne was the Greateſt 


Who was the Pooreft. 


(1) For *cis certain, that the 


Strength or Weakneſs of an Ege. 


Imy makes 2 great Difference be- 
deveen the Generals that conquer 


em. 


(2) A General that performs | 


great Things with a few Troo 


and thoſe undiſciplin'd, is without 
Diſpute, infinicely above One. 
who performs the ſame Things. 


with a numerous experienc'd 


Army; becauſe in the former 
Caſe all ſeems to be owing to 


the General. 


manag'd: 


De — I - 2 
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Die Compariſan of 
ana d: Bur Emilias had the advantage of bein 
from fi 1s Infancy by the Laws and | Caltons of | 
Country, train d u to the well management of 
ublick. Affairs, w. ich Timoleon wanted, (1) but 
y uſe brought bimlelf to. And this is plains. for 
at that timę all the Romaps were one with the 
reateſt Modeſty and i Tem erance, and taught 2 
werence 04 and an inviolable Obſervance to the 
Laws of their Country z. Whereas tis Kok, 


chat not one of the Grecian Generals commanding 


in Sicily, . cou'd keep himſelf uncorrupted, except 


Dian, and of Him they entertain'd a Jealooh at 
he wou'd eſtablifh T nk e ec ihe Le 


cedemonian Opener Timeus writes, that the 4217 


cuſſans ſent Gyligpus home loaden with Infamy, 
his unſatiable 5 and the many Bti I 
rook when be commanded the Army. Divers Hi- 

rians mention, that Pharax.the Spartan, and Cg- 

ippus the Athenian, committed ſeycral wicked and 

treacherous Acts, ; deſigning to make themſelves 
Kings of Sicily. Bur what were, theſe Men, and 
5 ſtrength had they to nourith ſo vain a Thought? 
For the Firſt of them was a Fallower of :Diony/ius, 
when he was expell'd Syracu/e, and the Other 2 
hired Captain of Fe oot under Dian, and came into 
Sicily with him. 

But Timoleon, at the Reque ſt and Prayers of the 
Syracufians, was ſent to 8 their General, not ſeek- 
ing for the Command, but when plac'd in his 


ambiei © 


(1) It r vires a much bigher began to entertain 


Degree of ing e to be virtuous | Thoughts, finding themſelves at 
pt People, | the Head of a few Troops; to 
than where every | Boc gives a | what might not Timaleon have pre. 


in the midſt o 


good Example. The on is | tended, who wes one of the chief 
v x 1 Men of — Country, and General 

2 arax an of a mighty Army? Ir 2 
Perſons of little 2 . 


5 


hands, manag'd it to the beſt —_— 3 00 wy 


great Degree of Prudence as pu a 


„neren Mp Ay 
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Timpleom wh P. Emilius. 


no ſooner had he e — Wi Liberty, but 


illingly refign'd his Char 
Wong ny tg 
That tho* he c 


anquer'd 40 — ſo rie a 


70 145 
1 


2 jen in, Bales, 


Realm, x thayof Macedon, yet he wou d not touch; 


nor ſee any, of the 


Money, nor 
himſelf one farthing Dy ir, — be wos very ge- 


nerous of his ont 


rion'd to reflect on — for accepting of a fair 
Houſe and handſome. Eſtate in the Country, 


he advantage 


This is not meny 


with 


which- rhe- Syrary/frans had preſented hinrz for om 


that occaſion; it was not di 


neſt to receive em 


But yet there is greater. Glory in a. Refuſal; a 


that is the 


ſupremeſt Virtue, which lets che Praiſe 


98 Men be the Reward of its Actions, and re 
all Gifts, ha el ſoever i 975 — havc defery” 4 


n 
moſt ſtrong and beslchfe 


Cron extream Cold and exc 

ns5 and Thar: 
collected Mind, vvhich is not 
dejected in Adverſity: So the Virtue , 
of Emilius was exainently ſeen, in that his Counte- 


ange of 


ſ eriry, nor 


And as tha _— is, without doubt, the 


5 Which can the eaſieſt 
we Heat, in th 
e molt firm 
puff d up with Pro- 


—— and Carriage was the ſame upon the Loſs of 
two beloved Sons, as when he atchiev'd his greateſt 
Victories and Triumphs. (1) But Timoleon, after he 
had juſtly puniſhed his Brother, a truly heroick 
Action, (2) let his Reaſon yicld. to a cauſeleſs Sor- 


28 Virtue, to be able to r | 
great Power to no other 27 
the Relief and Welfate 9 the Peo- 
pie. This is one great Part of 
Timoleon's Commendation. © 
(1) This is the Judgment Fla. 
tarch paſs d before on this Action 
of Timoleon in killing his Brother; 
but in this no Body that has 4 
Notions of what is truly Praiſe or 


blame: worthy will _ with 


row, 


fo | him. That extravagant Zeal the 
Pagans had for-their Country, and 
their unbounded Love of Liberty, 
2s L obſervd before, had quite ba- 
nid out of their Minds all true 
Netions of Juſtice ; which they 
improperly made to conſiſt, either 
in what was conducive to the 
Publick Good, or their own pri- 

vate Intereſt, 
(2) ln wy Opinion, the Ad- 
vantage 


127 
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| tow, and, dejetted with GrieFand Remorſe, he for 
bore for twenty years together to appear in any pub · 
Icik Place, or meddle with any Airs of the Com- 
monwealth. Tis truly (1) rey commendable to ab- 
hor and ſhun the doing of any baſe Action; (2) but 
to ſtand in fear of the Peoples Cenſure, or common 
Talk, may argue a harmleſs and peaceable Mind, 
(3) but never a brave and truly hetoick Soul. 
vantage N es P. Emilius] avoided but what is - baſe, and 
over Timoleon in this Place, is not | may therefore juſtly be; cenſur'd, 
over juſt. A Man will more eaſi- But to. be griev'd and dejected 
ly be comforted for the Death of | becauſe we are blam'd, tho? un- 
tis Children, than for the Murder |juſtly, is great Weakneſs | and 
of his Brother. But Platarch ſpeaks | Meanneſs of Spirit. However 
here according to his own way of | nothing is more common: But 
judging, looking upon this AQti- | Timoleon had Reaſon to be griev'd 
on of - Timoleon 2s every way | at this Cenfure, fince be tad gi 
great and juſt. , ven but too juſt an Oceaſion for 
know whether: Timoleon's Action (3); But if this Action of Tims- 
in killing his Brother be laudable] leon was unjuſtiflable, he ſhew'd 
Sen. Aab vs de That II Creatatls and Bravery of his 
don't think there remains any | Soul by his open and avow'd'Re- 
Doubt. a}, 7 2715 Pu 
(z) Plutarch judges here yery | ded Socrates wou d have been of 
rightly. Nothing ought to be this Opinion, 
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AO the Elder one day hearing ſome 
B2Þ Perſons extoll a Man that had thewn a 
FB "rhoughtleſs Temerity in Bartel, and ran 
&) headlong into the greateſt Dangers 
| without - Conſideration, ſaid, there was 
a great deal of difference between having an Eſteem 
for Valour, and a Contempt for Life; (1) a Saying 
full of Wiſd and Truth. *Tis related thar 
there was in King Antigonus's Army. a Soldier of 
2 very unhealthy Complexion, who however di- 
ſtinguiſh'd himſelf on all. occafions by an uncom- 
mon Boldneſs and Intrepidityz which made the 
King rake notice of him, and ask him the Cauſe 
of his pale and ſickly Look; and learning from 


(1) Plutarch very juſtly com- from a. Love of Virtue 3- That, 
mends this Saying of Cato the which proceeds from a Hatred or 
Elder. There is no true Courage, | Contempt of Lite is not Courage, 
no Courage that is truly praiſc- | but Deſpair, 9 FE | 
worthy, bur That which ariſes] | 
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him 
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him that it was owing te 


Wa 8 ta ſetter Diſeaſe he had, 
gave ſtrict Order to his Phyfleians to take all po- 
ſible Care of him, and to ſpare neither Goft Hor 
Pains for his Cure. In a mort time this bold Fel- 
lo was cur'd ; after which he never apptar'd fo 
fond of Danger, nor daring in Battel; inſomuch 
that the King, being very much ſurpriz'd at ſuch a 
Change, reproach'd him with it: but the Soldier, 
far from concealing the true Reaſon, ſaid, Sir, Lon 
only are the Cauſe that I am leis bold and deſperate 
than berttofore, by delivering mt from that Miſery 
which made Life a Burden to me. And to this pur- 
pole is the Saying of a certain Sybarite concernin 

the Spartans, that it whs wb great matter if They 
were forward to expoſe themſelves in Battel, and ſeem'd 
to court Death, which was a | Deliverance. to Them 


from all the Hardſbips and Severities they ſuffer'd in 
Life. Bur 'tis no wonder at all that (1) ſo effemi- 


nate a Race of People as the Sybarites, weaken'd, 
and, as it were, diffoly'd in Luxury and Pleaſure 
ſhou'd imagine that They who deſpis'd Death; di 
it not our of a Love of Virtue and Honour, but 
from a Wearineſs and Abhorrence of Life. 
the Lacedæmonians were of a different Opinion; 


(1) The Luxury and Efernina- to ſuch Cooks as invented the 


OD 5 wo tity ty my my 


ey of : this People exceeded all 
Imagination. They us d to boaſt, 


and ſeem'd to value themſelves 


upon it, that they bad never ſeen 
the Sun either riſe or ſet. And 
that nothing might diſturb their 
Sleep, the Exerciſe of all kind of 
Arts that were noiſy, was forbid- 
den, and even the Crowing of 
Cocks. Whenever they invited 
their Women to any ſolemn Feaſt, 
they always gave them a Year's 
Notice, that they might have 
Time to pet ready their fine 


Cloaths,and other magnificent Or: | 
naments, They offer'd Rewards 


7 


| 


moſt elegant Diſhes of Met aud 
higheft Sauets. And when wiy 
Cook had invented any Thing of 
that kind that was excellent, it 


was by a Law expreſsly forbidden 


all other Cooke to make the ſane 
for the ſpace of a Year, that f 
che Author might enjoy the Beue- 
fir of his Invention 'durirlg that 
Time. A certain Sybarite feeing 
a Man digging, cry'd out, that it 
bad given bim a Rupture; and 
Another to whom he told what 
he had ſcen, ſaid, the very bearing 
it had given Him a Pain in bis 
ſide, Athen. lib. 12, cap. 3. 

They 
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They thought that the whole Benefit and Advan- 
tage either of Life or Death conſiſted in living 


virtuouſſy, and d e p accor to 
the old Wpangh. | . 1 ON 


611 OW Blood, 
Or thinking Death itſelf was fimply good. 


Both Life and Death the ſtricteſt | Virtue try'd,. 
And as That call they gladly liv' d, or dy d. 


For neicher is an endeavour to avoid Death bla- 
meable, when Life may be deſir d without ſhame 
or diſhonour; nor is there any Virtue in ſuffering 
Death with Conftancy and Reſolution, when ag 
procceds only from an Averſion to Life. Hence it 
is that Homer repreſents his braveſt and ſtouteſt 
Warriors going to Battel very well arm'd; and the 
—_ L rs puniſh'd any one that threw 
away his xcus d the loſs of a 
— or Spear 5 intimacing chereby, that a Man's 
care in Og himſelf is preferable to his hurt- 
ing the 3 in a Governor of any 
Place, or a G And indeed, to make uſe of 
Iphicrates's Compariſon, if we compare the light» 
_ arar'd Infantry to the Hands, the Cavalry to the 
Feet, the main Body to the Breaſt, and the Gene- 
ral to the Head, that General who ſuffers himſelf 
to be carried too far by his martial Ardor, and ex- 
poſes himſelf to unneceflary Dangers, does not 
only riſque and hazard his own Perſon, but the 
Link of all Thoſe, whoſe Safety depends on Him. 
And therefore Callicratiues, tho' in other reſpects a 
great Man, did not anſwer the Augur well, who 
beſought him to be cautious and regardful of his 
own Safety, becauſe the Entrails of the Victim 
boded ill to him, and threaten'd his Life; Sparta, 
ſaid he, is not hound up in one Man. Tis true in- 
deed, that Callicratides, Peine under the mand 
man 
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mand of another Perſon, whether by Sea or Land, 
was no more than one Man; but being General of 


an Army, he ſeem'd to contain in himſelf the 


whole Strength and Power of all Thoſe that were 
under his Command; ſo that He, on whoſe Life 
alone the Safety of ſo many Thouſands depended, 
was no longer a ſingle Perſon. N | 

The Anſwer of old Antigonus, juſt before a 
great Sca-Fight near the Iſland. of Andros, ro One 


who told him that the Enemy was far ſuperior to 
him in number of Ships, was much better; For 


how many then, ſaid he, doſt thou reckon Me? there- 
by laying a proper ſtreſs upon the Importance of a 
chief Commander, when that Dignity is accom- 
panied with Experience and Valour, whoſe firſt 
and principal Care it ought to be, to fave Him, 
who is the Safety and Security of all the Reſt. © 
On this account we ought to admire what 77. 
motheus ſaid one day, when Chares was ſhewing the 
Athenians the Wounds he had receiv'd while he 
was their General, and his Shield pierc'd by a 
Spear; As for my part, ſaid he, when I beſieg d da- 
mos, ſeeing an Arrow fall very near me, how much 
zwas I aſham'd for having needleſsly expos'd my ſelf 


| dike a raſh young Fellow, and further than became the 
Commander of ſo great an Army! But where Suc- 


ceſs in a great meaſure depends on the General's ex- 
poſing himſelf, in ſuch a caſe he ought to play 
the Man, and puſh on at all Adventures without 
any Regard to his Perſon, or their Maxims, who 
ſay that a General ought to die of Age, or at leaſt 
an old Man: But where the Advantage of his 
Victory will be of no great Importance, and the 
Conſequence of his Fall will be utter Ruin, no 
body wou'd deſire him to perform the part of a 
common Soldier, which may be attended with the 
loſs of the General. | 
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This is what I judg'd proper to premiſe before 
the Lives of Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were 
Both great Men, but Both periſn'd by their Raſh- 
neſs: For being very brave and daring, and hav- 
ing done Honour to their Country by their glori- 


ous Exploits, perform'd againſt very formidable 
Enemies, (the One having vanquiſh'd Hannibal, till 


then invincible; and the Other defeated the Lace- 
demoniansgthat were Maſters both at Sea and Land, 
in a pitch'd Battel,) they ventur'd too far, and in- 
conſiderately threw away their Lives, when their 
Countries ſtood moſt in need of ſuch valiant Men, 
and ſuch brave Commanders. And therefore from 
the Similitude there was between them we have 
drawn their Parallel. Wi (2 fa! 

Pelopidas, the Son of Hippoclus, was deſcended, as 


Epaminondas likewiſe was, from one of the moſt 


illuſtrious Families in Thebes. He was brought up from 
his, Infancy '.in' Plenty and Opulence, and coming 
early to the poſſeſſion of a great Eſtate, made it his 
buſineſs to relieve and aſſiſt ſuch as were poor and 
indigent, but yet worthy and deſerving; that he 
might make it appear he was truly the Maſter of, 
and not a Slave to, his Riches. For among Man- 
kind, as Ariſtotle fays, Some through Avarice make 


no uſe at all of their Wealth, while Others abuſe 


it to Debauchery and Exceſs; Theſe live perpetual 
Slaves to their Pleaſures, the Others to Care and 
Buſineſs. All the Thebans, except Epaminondas, 


made uſe of Pelopidas's Generoſity, and chankfully 


receiv'd his Favours; but he cou'd never prevail 
with Him to accept his Preſents, or partake of his 


Abundance; and finding it the eaſier Task, he 
condeſcended to ſtoop to His Poverty ; and, after 


His Example, took a Pleaſure in ordinary Apparel, 
a frugal Table, unyearied Labour, and in appear- 
ring plain and open in the higheſt Poſts and Em- 


ployments; like Capaneus in Euripides, who poſ- 


I 3 ſeſſing 
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that he thought it a ſhame to ſpend! more upon 
Himſelf; than the pooreſt Thoba n. 


As for Epaminoudas, Poverty was grown familiar 


to Him by being hereditary z but yer he made it 
more light and eaſy by Philoſophy, and by chuſing 
from the 
all of a piece. But Pelopidas married into a good 
Family, and had a great many Children; yet, not- 
withſtanding che encreaſe of his Expences, ſtill 


forgetful of the main Chance, and beſtowing 
all his Time upon the Publick, he at laſt very 


much impaired his Eſtate. And when ſome of 
his Friends one day repreſented it to him, and told 
him, that Money which he neglefied was. a very neceſ+ 
fary Thing: Very neceſſary truly, reply'd he, (1) but 
tis for Nicodemus there; pointing to a Man of that 


Name, that was both lame and blind.  Epaminon+ 


dat and He were both born with the ſame Diſpo+ 
ſitions to all kind of Virtues, but Pelopidas took 
more pleaſure in the Exerciſes of the Body, and 
Epaminondas in the Improvements of: the Mind; 
ſo that they ſpent all their leiſure time, the One 
in Hunting, and the Paleſtra, the Other in learned 
Converſation and the ſtudy of Philoſophy. But 
of all the famous Actions for which they are ſo 
much celebrated, the judicious. part of mankind 
reckon none ſo great and glorious as that ſtrict 
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beginning a plain {imple Life, that was 
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{+) This is a fine Saying, but it 
docs not always hold true; it 
wou'd indeed, if All that bave 
good Eyes and Limbs, and are 
capable of doing good Service, 
were employ'd, and were reward- 
ed for their Services. But how 
many Nicodemss's. (that is, Blind 
and Lame ) do difficult and bad 
Times make? How many more 


partial and blind Recommendati- 
ons that often influence em? A 
competent Eſtate therefore is not 
only neceſſary for the Blind and 
Lame, bur far all ſuch likewiſe 
on whom Fortune frowns, and 
whoſe Arms and Eyes ſhe ren- 
ders uſeleſe. For this Reaſon A4 
riſtotle and Plato maintaia d that 
Wealth was neceſſary to improve 


are made ſo by the bad Choice of 


thoſe that govern; and by the 


and illuſtrate Virtue. 


Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip which they inviolably preſery'dthraugh 
the — courſe of their Lives in all the high pag 


they held, both military and civil. Far whoever 


confiders the Behaviaur of | Ariftides and | Themifte- 
cles, of Cimon and Neritiꝑt, of Nicias and Aloibiadag, 
during their Adininiftratian of Affairs, and conſi- 
ders the Diffention, Jealouſy, . and Eauy that air 
ways reign'd- between em; and then reviews that 
Harmony and Affection, that Honour and Reſpect 
which Pelopidas and Epaminondas conſtantly had, 
and expreſs'd ' for each other; muſt canfels that 
theſe two great Men more truly deſerved to be 
ſtyl'd Oompanions and Brothers in Government 
and Command, than thoſe Others, whole: perſonal 
„ exceeded even That they bore rhe Ene: 
mies of their Country, making it the Buſineſs af 
their whole Lives to ſupplant and ruin ane ana: 
ther. The true and only cauſe af this excellent 
Conduct was their Virtue, which kept them, in 
all their Actions, from aiming at Wealth and Glory, 


which fatal Contentions are always attended by 


Envy; but being both equally inflam'd with a di- 
vine Ardor to make their Country proſperous and 
happy by their Adminiſtration, they loak'd upon 
each other's Succeſs as their Own. 1 
Moſt Authors indeed write that their Friendſhip 
did not begin till (1) the Battel of Mantinea, when 
the Thebans ſent Succours to the Lacedæmanians, 
who were at that time their Friends and Allies. 
For being Both in that Battel, near one another, 
in the Infantry, and fighting againſt the Arcadiaus, 
that Wing of the Lacedæmonians in which they 


(i) We muſt take care not to | This that Plutarch mentions, the 
confound This with the famous] Thebans aſſiſted the Lacedemoni- 
Battel of Mantines in which Epa | ans, who were then their Allies. 
minondas Was Hain. For That did} It was befaxe the Baniſhment of 
not happen till after the Death of] Pelopidas, about the third Year of 
Pelopidas, and was fought againft| the ninety eighth O'ympiad. 

the Lacedemonians; whereas in 4 
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were, gave way and was broken; which Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas perceiving, they join'd their 
Shields, and keeping cloſe together, bravely re- 
puls'd all that attack dem; till at laſt Pelopidas, 
after receiving ſeven large Wounds, fell upon 2 
heap of Friends and Enemies that lay dead toge- 
ther. Epaminondas, tho he believ'd him ſlain, 
advanc'd before him to defend his Body and Arms, 
and for a long time maintain'd his Ground againſt 
great numbers of the Arcadians, being reſolv' d to 


die rather than deſert his Companion, and leave 


him in the Enemy's Power; but being wounded 
in his Breaſt by a Spear, and in his Arm by a Sword, 


he was quite diſabled and ready to fall, hen Age- 


fipolis, King of the Spartans, came from the other 
Wing to his Relief, and, beyond all Expectation, 
ſaved both their Lives. ie eee e 
After this Battel the Lacedemonians carried it 
very fair towards the Thebans, in all outward ap- 
pearance, as good Friends and Allies, but were in 
reality jealous of the growing Power and Gran- 
deur of their City. But above all, (1) they had 
conceiv'd a particular. and implacable Hatred a- 
gainſt Jſmenius and Androclidess Party, in which 
Pelopidas was an Aſſociate, looking upon 'em as too 
popular, and too great Friends to Liberty. Ar- 
chias, Leontidas and Philip, who were the Heads 
of the Party that oppos'd [/menins, all Three very 
rich, immoderately ambitious, and violently bent 
upon an Oligarchical Government, having diſco- 


ver'd how the Lacedæmonians ſtood inelin d, pro- 


(1) There were at that time | was for that Reaſon baied by the 


in Thebes two Demagogues or Lacedemonians, The Interpreters 


Leaders of the People, Iſnenius have confounded this Piece of 
and Leontidas, or as Xenophon calls Hiſtory. which is very well ex- 
him, Leonthiades, Both Enemies plain d by Xenophon in his fifth 
to each other, and Both had their | Book concerning the Grecian Af- 
Party. Iſmenius declar d for Liberty | fairs. | | 

and a popular Government, and 


pos'd 


1 


call d the Cadmæa, to drive away All of the oppo- 
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pos'd to Phebidas, . (1) who was marching. by 
bes with a*Body of Troops, to ſeize the Caſtle 


fite Party, to make it ſubject to the Lacedemonians, 
and to put the Government into the Hands of the 


mad 7 7 K „7. 


Nobility. 


(2) Phæbidas approv'd their Propoſal, and du- 
o 


ring the Feſtival 


expected any Act of Hoſtility, put his Deſign in 
Execution, and made himſelf Maſter of the Caſtle. 
Iſmenius was taken and carried away (3) to Lacedæ- 


mon, where he was in 


a ſhort time murder'd ; 


but Pelopidas, Pherenicus, Androclides, and many 
more that fled, were ſentenc'd to perpetual, Ba- 


niſhmenr. 


As for Epaminondas, he remain'd at 


Thebes unmoleſted, and diſregarded, as a Man whom 


| (1) *Tis impoſſible, as 1 bave 
elſewhere ſaid, to tranſlate theſe 


Lives of Plutarch without con- 


firming and illuſtrating the Hiſto- 
ries he mentions from original 
Authors. It was not in his paſ- 

backward and forward 
through Bœstia, as Amiot tranſ- 
lates it, that Phœbidas executed 
this Enterprize. But the Fact is 
thus: The Lacedemonjans had 
order'd ten thouſand Men to 
be rais d, to march againſt On- 


thus; while Theſe were getting 


ready they ſent Eudamidas before 


with about two thouſand; whe 


beg'd the Lacedemonians to put 
the other eight thouſand under the 
Command of his Brother Phi- 
das, which they did; and in his 
March with thoſe Troops to O- 
Iyuthus, he paſs'd by, and en- 
camp'd near Thebes, where Leon- 
tidas made the foremention'd Pro- 
poſal to him. | 
(2) For Leontidas repteſented 


| more to his Glory than to make 
| himſelf Maſter of Thebes, while 
his Brother was endeavouring to 
ſubdue Olynthus; that he wou d 


thereby very much facilitate his 
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Ceres, when the Thebans little 


Brother's Undertaking, For 


whereas the Thebans had at that 
time by a Decree expreſly pro- 


hibited any Perſons joining him 
againſt the Olynthians, as ſoon as 


ever he ſhou'd become Maſter of 
their Caſtle, they wou'd conſent 
to fend him whatever aſſiſtance 
pro deſir d. X 

idas 2 d the Propoſal, be- 
cauſe 88 SE to perform 
ſome great Exploit, tho at the 


hazard of his Life; and that he 


was by nature very raſh and im- 
prudent. 

(3) By Order of Leontidas, 
one of the Polemarchs. He 


was not ſent to Lacedemon, but 
impriſon'd in the Caſt e, whither 


Commiſſioners were ſcent to try 


to him, that nothing cou d tend 
Vo I. III. 


from every other City. 
N Philoſophy 


2 fays, Phœ- 


him; three from Sparta, and one | 
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| - Philoſophy had made unactive and difinclin'd to 


attempt, and whom Poverty render'd unable to f w 
proſecute any great Undertaking. e e 5 . ® bilit 


When an Account was brought to Lacedemon 


of what Phebidas had done, he was depriv'd of 


10 


lt his Command, and fin'd a hundred thouſand I 
| Drachmas; but they ſtill kept Poſſeſſion of the cart 
I Cadmæa, and continued a Garriſon in it. they 
| (t.) All the other Parts of Greece were greatly . 
F ſurpriz'd at this ridiculous Inconfſtency,'to àutho- air 
[ rize and confirm an Action, and yer at the fame Wo 
time puniſh the Actor. The Thebans having thus thei 
loft their ancient Form of Government, and 2 A 
enflav'd by Arcbias and Leontidas, ſaw no means * 
(1) Pohbius bas, beyond every { * Liberties, and yet did not recall nor 
+ painted this foul —_— out of any of em the Gover . whe 
countable Action in its true Co- | * nours they had placed there. Af. by 
lours, Speaking of the Ezolians | © ter they had plunder'd the Man- nary 
who had choſen Scopas for their tineans,and deſtroy d their City, 
Prztor, He who had been the , they faid,they had done them na | {elve 
Cauſe of all the Injuries they had | Injury at all ; becauſe inſtead of and 
done the Achaians without de- | © one City only which they had be- aſſiſt 
claring War againſt them, be ſays / fore, they were the Occaſion of | 
L tv. p. 296. To commit all Acts | © their living in Many.” And then pub] 
« of Hoſtility without firſt publickly | he adds. is the height of Mad- mar 
* declaring War, and then inſtead of |< neſs join d to the moſt conſum-· it ſh 
© puniſhing the Authors of it, to | mate Wickedneſs, to pretend, that ft 
fghonour em and chuſe em Gene- a Man needs only ſhut his own * 
© rals, was a Procedure that con- | Eyes to hinder others from ſeeing Atbe 
* rain'd in it every thing that was | © him. Both thoſe People by ftick- MW atter 
* baſe and difhonourable; it was to ing to this dangerous Maxim of P 
© imitate what the Lacedemonians | Policy, brought upon themſelves | 
did, after Phabidas had, contrary | * very great Calamities. They who vate 
© roall Faith and Treaties, ſeiz d the |* vou d act wiſely, and with Sue then 
© Cadmaa. They puniſh'd the Au- ceſſ, ought never to be influenc'd rable 
c thor of that Treachery, but did | by it either in publick or private - 
. . s 20 { » 5 ar 
not withdraw their Garriſon; as] Affairs. I have cnlarg'd the more Sal r. 
if that Puniſhment cou d wipe | upon this Place, becauſe theſe Re- 0W7 
out the Injuftice of the Action, marks may happen to be read by then 
and give full ſatsifaction to the |thoſe Men on whoſe Minds tis Or 
* Thebans. The ſame Lacedemoni- | of great Conſequence to imprint al 
* ans, in Antalcidas's Peace, pro- | theſe Truths, that are confirm'd muft 
claim'd publickly that they wou'd | by long and conſtant Experience. for 1 
; reſtore all the Cities to their | | | broke 
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hopes of being freed from a/ Tyranny, which Y 


— pere by by the Lacedemonians, nor a 

bility o 

as was ſufficient to beat them from their Command 
both by Sea and Land: 

In the mean time, L being 
form'd that the Exiles had retir'd to Athens, di 
they were kindly: receiv'd by the People, and ho- 
nour'd by all good Men, form'd ſecret Deſigns a- 
gainſt their Lives, by means of certain unknown 
Bravos whom he ſent thither. Androclides fel by 
their Hands, but all the reft eſcap'd. 

At the ſame time the Aubenian * Ler- 
ters from Sparta, warning them neither to receive 
nor cheriſn the Exiles, Fa expell them as Perſons 


who had been declar'd common Enemies to Greece 


by all the Allies. But the Albenians, beſides their 
natural Inclination to Humanity, thought them- 
ſelves obliged to make a grateful acknowledgment 
and return to the Thebans, who had very much 
aſſiſted them in reſtoring their Democracy, and 
publickly enacted, that if any Athenian ſhou d 
march armed againſt the Tyrants — Beotia, 
it ſhou'd be done without any notice taken of it, 
or ſtop put to it, by any Bastian Whatever; the 
Athenians, 1 ſay, = by theſe Conſiderations, 
attempted nothing at all ke Heme the-Thebans. | 
Pelopidas, tho' very y at that time, pri- 
vately excited each ſingle Exile, and often told 
them ar their Meetings, that it was both difhonou» 
rable and impious to noglect their inflaved and in- 
garriſon'd Country, aud lazily contented with their 
wn lives and ſafety depend on the Decrees of the A- 
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Orator, that knows how to cajole the People. No: they 
mufi venture at All, taking Thraſibulus bis Courage 
for Example; for as 1% advanced from Thebes, and 
broke the Power of the Tyrants in Athens, fo ſpou d 


They 


O a - 3 Yan bs bs: no ets 


breaking the Yoke, but by fach a dbu 


thenians, and fawn for fear an every ſinnoth-tougued 


he: had 
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perſuaded them by this Diſcourſe, they 
ſent ſecretly to Thebes, to acquaint their Friend 


there with their Deſigns, which were highly ap- 


prov'd of, and Charon a Perſon of the greateſt Qua · 
lity in the City offer'd his Houſe for their Recep- 
tion. Philidas had found means to be made Secre-' 
tary to Archias and Philip, who: were then Caps: 
tains of rhe Militia 3 and as for Epaminondas, (i) 
he had taken pains all along to inſpire the Youth 
with a daring Courage and Magnanimity: For at 
their Exerciſes. he always advis'd them ro 'chal- 
lenge and wreſtle with the Spartans, and when he 
ſaw them pleas'd and elated for having thrown, 
and gotten the better of em, he told them, that 
they ought rather to be aſham'd to be ſuch Cowards, 


4 to be enſlav'd to Thoſe, whom in ftrength they ſo 


much excelled. 1 
The Day for Action being ſet, it was agreed 


upon by the Exiles that Pherenicus with the reſt 


ſhou'd ſtay at Thriaſium, and ſome few of the 
younger Men try the firſt Danger by endeavouri 

ro get into the City, and if they were ſurpriſ 

by their Enemies the Others ſhou'd take care to 
provide for their Families. Pelopidas was the firſt 
that offer d himſeif for this Undertaking, and af- 
ter him Melon, Damoclides and Theopompus; all of 
em Perſons of the beſt Families in Thebes, inti- 


mate and faithful Friends in all things elſe, but 


Rivals in Honour and Glory. They were in all 
twelve, and having taken Leave of their Compa- 


(t) This is all the Part Plutarch 
makes Epaminondas act in this 
Enterprize. He was privy to 
it, but wou'd not be concern'd in 


it, becauſe, he ſaid, he wou'd not 


dip his Hands in the Blood of his 
Fellow- Citizens; and he knew 


very well they wou'd not be re 


firain'd within Bounds, and that 
the Tyrants wou'd not be the 
only Perſons that wou'd peciſh in 
it. Plutarch gives a fuller Ac- 
count of This in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the familiar Spirit of Se- 
erates. 


nions 
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bien len 


nions bat ſtay d behind at Thriafum, and diſpatch · d 


a Meſſenger to advertize Charon of their coming, 
they ſer forward, meanly clad, and carrying with 


dem Hounds and hunting Poles: that whoever. 
met then on the Road might ſuſpect nothing at 


all, bur take em for Hunters ſtragling about in 
ſearch or purſuit of their Game 

When their Meſſenger -arriv'd at Thebes, and 
had given Charon an account of their being upon 
the Road, the approach of Danger did not make 


and Honour, he ſtood to his Promiſe, and made 
Preparations to receive em. e 
Amo 
there was one Hippoſthenides, who was no ill Man, 
but lov'd his Country, and wou'd with all his 
Heart have done the Exiles any manner of Ser- 
vice; but he wanted that Fortitude and Firmneſs 
of Reſolurion which the preſent Exigency and the 
nature of ſuch an Affair requir'd. - This Man (1) 
reflecting on the Greatneſs of the danger in which 
they were going to embark, and not able to com- 
prehend how by the weak aſſiſtance of a few indi- 
gent Exiles they ſhou'd be ſtrong enough to ſhake 
the Sparian Government, and free themſelves from 
that Power, grew giddy as it were with the Re- 
flection; and unable to clear up all thoſe Difficul- 
ties and Obſtacles that preſented themſelves in 


crowds to his Imagination, went privately to his 


own Houſe, and diſpatch'd a Friend to Melon and 
Pelopidas, deſiring them to defer their Enterprize 
for the preſent, to return to Athens, and wait 
there till a more favourable opportunity ſhou'd offer. 


(1) He confider'd, that tho' the j and that two very diſcreet Offi- | 


aſſociated Exiles ſhou'd be able to | cers were to command the Guard 
kill the Tyrants,yet they we#e too | that very Night ; and that Archias 
few to take the Garriſon, which | had order'd the Theſpian Soldiers 
conſiſted of fifteen hundred Men; Ito be under Arms that Day- bi 
18 


him change his Mind; but like a Man of Probity 


ng Thoſe who were privy to this Deſign, | 
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This Meſſenger's Name was Clidon, who going 

home in all haſte, and 3 his Horſe out of 
the Stable, commanded his Wife to bring him the 
Bridle ; bur ſhe ws at a loſs, and not knowing 
where to find it, ſaid, ſhe had lent it to a Neighs 
bour : Clidon upon this fell imo a Paſſion, from 
whence they ſoon proceeded to reproachful Lan- 
e, and after that to direful Imprecatiom, his 

| _—_ him —_— and praying that his 
Journey might prove fatal to Himſelf, and Thoſe 
that ſent him. Cds Paſſion tranſported him {6 
far, that he ſpent moſt of the day in this ſquabble, 
and looking upon what had happen'd as an ill O. 


men laid afide all thoughts of his Journey, and 


(a) went elſewhere. So near were theſe great and 
lorious Deſigns of miſcarrying in the very Binh, 
ut Pelopidas and his Aſſociates dreſſing themſelyr 

like Peaſants, divided, and whilſt ir was yet day 

enter d at ſeveral Quarters of the City; beſides, 

(2) it was the beginning of Winter, and the Snow 

fell, which contributed much to their Concralmemt, 

becauſe moſt of the Citizens kept within Doon to 
avoid the Inclemency of the Weather. But They 
that were in rhe Secret recciy'd 'em as they came, 
and conducted em forthwith to Charoxn's Houſe ; 
all of em together, Exiles and Others, making up 
forty eight in number. 

As for the Tyrants, their Affairs ſtood thus 

Philidas, their Secretary, was, as I ſaid before, an 


(1) He went to # ;- [thoſe Words of Plutarch, p 
dess Houſe, but not finding him pivs Tp*Tm:X 78 450955, and not 
at home, he went from thence | that is be began to be bud Weathtr. 
to the Houſe of one of the Ac- | The Sparrans feiz'd on rhe Caftle 
complices, where he d he | about the middle of Summer, in 
ſhou'd find him, to let him knovy | the third Year of the ninety 
how the matter ſtood, that fo he | ninth Olympiad, and it was talen 
might ſend ſome other Mcſſenger | from em in the inning of 

in his ſtead. I Winter, in the firſt Year of the 
(2) This is the meaning of | hundredth Oh mp 


Accomplice, 


Q 8 ng 8. enero 


da 
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ote it. 


ion n and very 


He had ſome time before 


mis d dar and his Friends an Enterteimmens 
at his Houſe that very Day, and to provide ſome 


of the fineſt Ladies of Pleaſare in the Town to 


give them the C_ This he did with a view 


that far 3 were enfeebled by Lewdnels 
xcels, the * fall a more eaſy ; Sacrifice 


to hoſe who had — 0 their _ the deli 


verance of their — 
While they were 4 K 


able, beginni to reli 
their Wine, and growing very C 

mour. was Tpread among em, no body Ina — 
which, tho' not falſe, ſerm'd — and conv 


firm'd by no Circumſtance, that che Exiles lay 
ſomewhere conceal'd in the City. Pbilidas did 
what he cou'd to divert the Diſcourſe; but bias 


ſent an Officer to Charon to command his imme» 
diate Attendance. By this time it was growing 


dark, 71 that P 


clopidas and his Friends were pre- 
paring | for Action, having their Armour on already, 
and their Swords girt: when on a ſudden à great 


tepping was — at the Door, whereupon one 


a great 


ng forth to know the meaning of it, and 
orten the Officer that he was come with 

to carry Charon to Archias, he return'd 
Haſte and Confuſion, to give them an 


account of | this terrible News. very one at 
firſt believed that the whole Plot was difcover'd, 
and that they ſhou'd be all deſtroy d, without be- 
ing able to perform any Exploit, worthy Men of 
their undaunted Bravery and Reſolution, However 


(1) Mey cond This be, when 
he brought no body to em, but 
ſome of the Conſpirators dreſs d 
in Womens Cloaths? To recpncile 
This, it muſt be ſuppos'd that 


Plidas did really delign to have 


had Women for em. 400 being 
prevented either through want of 
d] Time, or ſome other means, he 
'caus'd ſome of rhe Confpirators 
to be dreſid in Womens Cloaths. 


they 
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they were unanimous in their Opinion that Charos 
ſnou'd obey the Order, and appear boldly before 
the Tyrants, as no way terrify'd or conſcious of 
„„ 05 
baron was a reſolute brave Man, unmov'd at 
any Danger that threatenꝰd Himſelf, but full of Con- 
_ cern for the Safety of his Friends; and appre- 
hending that the World might cenſure him, and 
ſuſpe& him of Treachery in caſe ſo many valiant 
Citizens as he had receiv'd into his Houſe ſhou'd 
happen to miſcarry, when he was juſt ready to de- 
art, he went into the Womens Apartment, and 
rought our his only Son, who was a Vouth in- 
deed, but for Beauty and Strength ſuperior to any 
of his Age, and with theſe Words deliver'd 
him to Pelopidas, If you find Me a Trayto 
aſe this Boy as an Enemy, and be cruel in tht 
Execution. 1 | \/ 8 Y 
This Concernment, and Affection of Charon, 
drew Tears from Many; but extremely troubled 
All, that he ſhou'd think any one among em cou'd 
be guilty of ſuch Baſeneſs or Cowardice at the 
approach of Danger, as either to ſaſpe& or blame 
his Conduct; and moſt earneſtly beſought him 
not to leave his Son with Them, bur to remove 
him ſomewhere to a place of Safety; that ſo he 
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might one day revenge his Friends and Country, M, 
if he was ſo happy as to eſcape the Tyrants , 
Fury. But Charon abſolutely refus'd ro remove D, 
him, ſaying, (1) Fhat Life, what Safety can bt * 
more honourable, than to die bravely with his Fatber, 


and ſuch generous Friends and Companions? Then a 
imploring the Protection of the Gods, and ſaluting, 


and encouraging them All, he left them, and de- 
parted. ts e (1 
(1) After That he addreſsd him- | relates the very Words, which are fp 
ſelf ro his Son; and Plutarch, in | very well worth our reading. cone 
the Treatife I mention d beſore J 1 


On 


9 2 ; n 
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On the Way, ab he went along, he endeavour'd | | 
to recover himſelf, and ſo to compole his Counte- vl 
nance and Voice, that he might not appear to be, __ 
what he really was. When he was come to the = 
Door of the Houſe where the Entertainnent was 
given, Archias and Philidas went out to him, and 
laid, What Perſons are theſe, Charon, that are lately if 
come to Town, as de are inform d, and are conceal'd =_ ; 
and countenanc'd by ſome of our - Citizens ?\ Gharon- 1 
was at firſt in a little Diſorder, but recovering 
himſelf quickly, he ask'd them, who theſe Per ſons, 
they ſpoke of, were, and by whom harbour d; and 
perceiving by Archias's Anſwer that he had no 
certain or particular knowledge of the Matter, 
concluded, that his Information - cou'd not come 
| from any Body that was privy to the Deſign, and- il 
therefore ſaid to em, 77s poſſible this may be only 4 | 
1 falſe Alarm, contriv'd on purpoſe to interrupt your "y 
un, Mirth; however Til make the beſt enquiry I can, and 
died be zpon my Guard; for nothing of this kind ought to 
yu'd be neglected. Philidas commended his Prudence; 
the aud bringing Archias back to the Company, drank 
nd him up to a high Pitch; and prolonged” the En- 
him i tertainment, by keeping em ſtill in Expectation 
ove of ſeeing the Ladies. 05 
) he Charon, at his return home, finding bis Friends 
not in Expectation of Safety and Succeſs, but as 
ants Men reſolv'd, after being reveng'd on their Ene- 
mies, to die with Firmneſs and Intrepidity, told 
„ „ PTelopidas the plain Truth, but (t) conceal d it 
ther, s from the reſt, inventing ſeveral Things, which, 


[hen g | | | | 
_ This Storm was ſcarce blown over before For- 
d de tune rais d Another; for almoſt at the very ſame 
(1) Why this Fineſſe? There | Spirit, ſays, that Charon came back to 
* was no occaſion at all tor it. And em with a pleaſant Countenance, 
” bo Piararch Himſelf, in his Treatiſe and told them All, what Archias 


he pretended, Archias had diſcours'd him about. 


concerning Socrates's Familiar I had faid to him. 
Ver. III. K 
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and Circumſtances. When the Courier was 


well warm'd with Liquor, as he deliver'd his Ler- 


%- 
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time arriy'd an Expreſs, ſent from, Arohias the 

High Prieſt of Athens to his Name ſake Archias 
of Thehes, who was his Friend and Gueſt: The 
Letters: he brought did not contain an uncertain 
Rumour, founded only on Surmiſes and Suſpicions, 
but, as appear 'd afterwards, a full and particular 
Account of the whole Conſpiracy in all its Parts 


brought to Archias, who was. by this time pretty 


ters to him, he ſaid, Sir, the Perſon that wrote theſe 
Letters. conjures You to read em farthwith, for they 
contain Buſineſs of great Importance. But Archias 
taking the Letters, ſaid, ſmiling, - Buſineſs to- mor- 
r0w3 and laying them down by him, reſum'd his 
former Converſation with Philidas. 
Thoſe Words, Bxſineſs to-morrow, grew into 2 
91 and continue ſo to this Day among the 
bK. | JH 
Now when every thing. was ripe. for Action, 
the Conſpirators iſſued out, and divided themſelves 
into two Bodies; One under the Command of 
Pelopidas and Damoclides march'd againſt (1) Leow- 
tidas and Hypates, who were Nee ane and the 
Other, led by Charon and Melon, went to attack 
Archias and Philip, Theſe put Womens Cloaths 
over their Armour, and Pine and Poplar about 
their Heads to ſhade their Faces. As ſoon as they 
«oaks at the Door where the Gueſts were, they 
U began to huzza, and clap aloud for Joy, be- 
ng: em to be the Women they had fo long 
expected. But when the Conſpirators had look'd 
round the Room, and diligently obſerv'd the 
whole Company, they drew their Swords, and 


(1) Theſe did not ſup with | mind that Leontidas ſhou'd be it 
Philidas, becauſe Archias expect - the Entertainment; and ſo Phi- 
ing to meet one of the preateſt | lidas was oblig'd not to invite 
Ladies in the City there, had no ſhim, 


made 


* 
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Chiefs, being diforder'd with" Wie Were eilig 


PrELDPIDAS 


ſoon diſcover d who' ro trio  Phililas Nee 
perk ora a few of his Gueſts * fic Kill; 
ng them Security from alt Harm; par ile re 
— roſe "yy to themſelves, "26d aſſiſt thei 


difpatch'd:. 
Pelopidas * his Party met wich” 4 more 


difficult Task for They were obliged to encounter 


2 ſober and valiant Man. When they came to 
his Houſe, they found the Doors ſhut, he being 
already gone to Bed; there they knock d a long 
time before 1 Body anſwet'd; but at laſt a Ser- 
vant that heard them, came dow to open the 


Door; but he had ſcarce unbolted, and not Half 


open d it, when ruſhing All rogethet, they forc" 
it wide open, overtur a ebe an, and ran as faſt 
as they cou'd up Stairs to Leoitidas's' Chamber. 
Leontidas hearing the Noiſe, ſuſpected the matter, 
and leaping from his Bed ſeiz d his Sword; but 
forgot to put out his Lights, which, had he Jay 
might have been the Occaſion of their falling fo 
on one another in the Dark, and fo He himſelf. 
might have eſcap d. But tho' he had the diſad - 
vantage of being eaſily ſeen by reaſon of the 
Light, he reeei d them at his Chamber Door, and 
ſtabb'd Cepbiſodorus, who was the firſt Man that 


attempted to enter. The next that he encounter'd_ 


was Pelopidasy but the Paſſage being narrow, and 
Cenbiſodoruss dead Body hin ug in che way, the 
Diſpute was long and difficult; however at laſt 
Pelopidas wers erd him, and kill'd him. From 
thence they went all together ro find out Hpates,, 
_ got into his Houſe after the very fame man- 

But He, alarm'd at the Noife, made his Eſ- 
— into a Neighbour's Houle, whither N 
Cloſely follow” d ald kill'd bim. | 


K 2 in | 


. che Table, which 


promi * 


Te „„ 
>». of Having happily ;-fiouſh'd this 2 reat Affair, they 


all march d to join Melon, and 
Exiles, they had left in Aitica, proclaiming; Li- 
berty to all the Thehans, They likewiſe took down 
the Spoils tas hung over the Portico's, and breaking 
open the Gunſmiths and S word-Cutlers Shops, 
artn'd an Baa that 2 to their Aſſiſtance Eu 

aminondas and Gorgidas having gather'd together 
55 arm'd a large Body of NETS pts of 
NP ones of the belt; ſort, came. in, and join d 
them. GL. 2539 EAST n 7 

The whole City was by this. time fill d with 
Terror and Confuſion, the Houſes full of Eights, 
and. the Strects of People running to and fro: 
Vet they did not gather together in a Body, but 
being amaz d at what had happen de and knowing 


nothing at all, for a certainty, waited. ĩmpatiently 


for the Day. Therefore the Spartan Officers were 
undoubtedly guilty, of a great . Overſight, for that 


they did not fall upon em while this Confuſioan 


laſted; for the Garriſon at that time conſiſted of 
fifteen hundred Men, beſides which many of the 
People were ſtill on their ſide; but being in a 
kind of Conſternation at the Outcries, numerous 
Lights, and confus'd hurry of the People, they 
did not move at all, but contented themſelyes 
with preſerving the Caſtle,  - _ -- 
As ſoon as Day appear'd the Exiles from Attica 
came in armed, and there was a general Afſembly. 
of the People. Epaminondas and Gorgidas brought 
forth Pelopidas and his Party, encompaſſed by the 
Prieſts, carrying Garlands in their Hands, and ex- 


horting the People ro fight for their Gods and 
their Country. The whole Aſſembly, excited at 


this Appearance, roſe up, and with Shouts and 
Acclamations receiv'd the Men as their Benefactors 


and Deliverers. Then Pelopidas being appointed 


Goyernor of Beotia, together with Melon and 
. Charon, 


ent to haſten the 


es err 
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Charon, blocked up, and attack d the Caſtle, th ink= 
ing it of great Importance to drive out the Lace. 
demonians, and get Poſſeſſion of it, before any 
Succours cou'd arrive from Sparta: By indeed (1) 
he was. beforchand with them but a very little 
while; for the Lacedemonians had ſcarce ſutren- 
der'd the Place, and were, 1 to the Ca- 
pitulation, returning home, when met Ce- 
ombrotus at Megara, marching towards Thebes with 
a powerful Army. The Spartaxs-call'd the three 
chief Commanders, who fign'd' that Capitulation, 
to an Account; Hermippides and Arciſſus were. ex. 
ecuted for ĩt, and Dyſaoridas the Third was fin'd io 
ſeverely, that being unable to pay it, he was fore d 
to fly bis Country. 

This Action Being ſo like That of Thrafybillus, 
whether we conſider the Courage of the Actors, 
or the Difficulties that were to be ſurmounted, and 


the Succeſs that attended 8 was for that Reaſc 


call'd (2) its Gains OY the u. Bl or it void 


18 Plutarch, 1 this 'Place, ral Bodies of 8 that came 
ſeems to ſtraiten his Narrative a | from all the Cities of Bœotia, all 
lite le too much. How vas it | which. together made up an Army 
poſſible for tho Conſpiratars with | of twelve thouſand Foot, and two 
the Aſſiſtance only of a few Ciri- 
zens that got together, and the | 
Exiles e Attica, to retake ſo | Dag : 
ſtrong a Place as that Caſtle ; ſurrender d at laſt only — 
where there were ſifteen hundred | of Proviſions. See Xenoph. 
Lacedemonians in Garriſon, befides | of the Grecian my, 
above three thouſand more, Citi - Diodor.. Sicul. 1. xy. 
zens and Others, that had fled to |. (2) Modern Hiſtory can * 
them, and declar'd on their fide? | niſn us with another Action exe- 
He -ought to have mention d the cuted in the laſt Century, Which 
five thouſand Foot, and two | may very juſtly be compar d with 


thouſand Horſe, which the Athe- This of Pelopidas, I mean That 


nians ſent very * he next | of the Prince of Monaco. To prove 
Morning after, Pelopidas's | what I ſay, I ſhall make a-ſhort 
Aſſiſtance, under the Command] Extract of the principal Occurren- 


3 the ſeye- | ces of the One, and the 8 


3 
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be difficult. to give another Inſtanee of Perſons of 
themſelves weak and few in Number, who by 
their bald, daring, and perſonal Bravery, overcat 
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bring join'd by thirty fix of his 
Fellow-Cirizens.divides his Troop 


5 ran Officers; and the whole 
> reel | 
Courage 


join d by ſeveral of the moſt loyal 


Governor for the Spaniards is 
adyertiſed of the very Day in 
which it was to be executed, but 
gives no Credit to the Informa- 
gon; however he promiſes to 
watch the Prince very narrowly, 
and ſecure both Him, and his Son, 
ppon the leaſt Suſpicion of his 


together 'with- Some of his own 
Domeſticks, and the whole Party 
is divided into three Bands. He 
puts his Son at the Head of the 
Firft, confiſting of thirty Men the 
Second, ot Twenty, is commanded 
by Ferom Rei, a brave and ex- 


and enterpriſing of the Citizens, 
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greater Bleſſi 


was render d ſtill more glo 
that change of Affairs which follow'd upo 
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ſo ſtrong a Power and Oppoſitidn, or procur'd 
to their Country: But this Action 


rious and remarkable by 


n 1t. 


For that War, which humbled the Pride of Sparta, 


and ſpoil'd, em of their: 


Town, 


and, was the effect of that Nigh | 
Pelopidas, without taking Caſtle, Fortification, or 
but only making 


r's Work, when 
the twelfth Mau that 


enter d a private Houſe, looſen'd and broke to 


pieces (if we 


expreſs. Truth by a Metaphor) 


the Chains of the Spartan Government, till then 
thought firm and indiſſolublGeee. 
Not long after This the Lacedemonianis enter d 
Beotia with a powerful Army, Which ſo rerrify'd 
the Athenians, that they renounc'd all Treaties and 
Alliances with the Thebans, and impriſon'd All that 


continued in their Intereſt; Some t 


hey put to 


Death, Others they . bariiſh'd, and Thoſe that wert 
the richeſt they fin'd ſeverely. Thus the Affairs of 
Thebes, without either Friend or Ally, ſeem'd at 


— — — 


Pelopidas and Gorgidas 


that time to be in 4 1 Condition. But 


ng then Governours of 


Beotia, conſulted together how to breed àa Quar- 


rel between the Athenians.and Spartans; and This 


bo fifty in Number, he lead 
Himſelf, all of them determiq d to 
free their Country, or dye in the 
Attempt. The young Prince, full 
of Heat and Courage, attacks one 
Party of the Guards, and diſarms 
them, Ferom Rei has the ſame 
Succeſs u Another, whilſt the 
Prince himſelf falls on the main 
Body in the Citadel. There the 
Diſpute was more obſtinate, and 

erous; he was twice repuls d, 
but at the third Charge he carry d 
his Point, and obliged the Go- 


vernor to ſurrender. In thi: ; 


manner he forced the Spaniards | 


into the Protection of France. 


If we examine into all the Cir- 


cumſtances of theſe two Actions, 
5 ſhall find them — — as — 
perſuaded that nce 
Monaco copy d from Pelopidas, and 
for m'd his Deſigns upon his Plan. 
I was the mote deſirous to draw 
out this Parallel, to make it appear 
that Plutarch is able to ſuggeſt 
Hints for Enterprizes, and Per- 
formances, equal to Thoſe which 


- 


The LIFE of 


was their Contrivance: Fhere was a certain Spar- 
tan nam'd Spbadrias, who was in reality a Man of 
Courage, but of no ſound Judgment, and there- 
fore eaſily drawn into any Projects, how airy 
ſoever, if they fell in with his Ambition. This 
Man had been left at Theſpia witha Body of Troops 
to receive and protect ſuch Bœotians as ſhou'dile- 
ſert the Intereſt of their Country and go over to 
the Spartan. To him (1) Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
ſent Money ſecretly by a Merchant that was his 
Friend, and at the ſame time ſuch Advice as was 
moſt proper to flatter his Vanity, and wou'd be 
more perſuaſive than Money, viz. That it more be- 
came a Man of his Worth to enter on ſome noble En- 
zerprize, and making, a ſudden Incurſion on the unpro- 
vided Athenians ſurprize the Pirzum 3 that nothing 
con d be jo agreeable to the Spartans, as to be Maſters 
of Athens; and that the Thebans hating tbe Athe- 
nians, as they now did, looking upon them as Traytors 
and falſe Brethreu, wou'd be A to give them m 
manner of Aſſiſtance. © n wo 
© Perſuaded by theſe fine Words, Sphodrias march'd 
with his Army by Night, and enter'd Attica in a 
hoſtile manner; but by that time he was advanc'd 
as far as Eleuſina, (2) his Soldiers Hearts began 
to fail, and his Deſign was diſcover'd; whereupon 
he thought fit ro return to Theſpia, after having, 
by this unadvis'd Action, (3) brought upon the 
1) This is more ble than j w i 'd, pan fo 
12 Diodorus 7 — — — der Weir Sh lo 
I. xv. that Cleombrotus, without] return d; pillaging and- carrying 
any Order from the Ephori, per- off with them ſeveral Flocks and 
ſuaded Sphodrias to ſurprize the| Herds of Cattle. ME hr 
Piræaum. (z) The Lacedemenians faw 
(2) They hop'd to have reacl''d | plainly what vou d be the Conſe- 
\ the Piræaum before Morning, but | quence of this Attempt. The E- 
were ſurpriz d, when the Day | phori recall'd Sphodrias, and pro- 
appea d, to find themſelves at] ceeded againſt him; but Aseſilaus, 
Zleuſina; and perceiving that they | being iofluenc'd by his Sc, wh 


8 
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cedemonians a long and dangerous War: For 
immediately upon This, the Atbenmans courted a 
new Alliance with the Thebans, and aſſiſted them 
with all their Power, and fitting out a large 
Squadron ſaib'd to ſeveral Places, receiving and en- 
gaping all the Greeks that were inclin'd to ſhake. 
off he'Sparten Tk 
In the mean time, the Thehans having frequent 
Skirmiſhes with the Spartans in Beotia, and fight- 
ing ſome Bartels (not great indeed, but fit to train 
them up, and inſtruct them) their Minds were 
raiſed, and their Bodies inured to Labour, and 
they got both Experience and Courage by thoſe 
frequent Encounters. Inſomuch that Antalcides is 
reported to have ſaid very pertinently to Ageſilaus, 
when he was brought home Neue from Beotia, 
You are now paid, Sir, for the Apprenticeſhip you have 
made the Thebans ſerve, teaching them the Art of 


War againſt their ills. Tho" to ſpeak properly, 


Ageſilaus was not their Mafter, but "Thoſe wiſe 


Commanders who led 'em with Prudence to Bar- 


tel, and when they ſaw a fit opportunity, let em 
looſe, like ſtanch Hounds, upon the Enemy; and 
wheri they had taſted the Sweers of Victory, by 


which their Appetites were ſharpen'd, took em 


off again, pleas'd with their Eagerneſs and Spirit: 
Burt of all thoſe Leaders Pelopidas deſerves moſt 


Honour on this account, for from the time of his 


being firſt choſen Captain-General, till his Death, 
he was never one Year out of Employment, but 
was conftantly either Captain of rhe Sacred Band, 
or Governor of Bæœotia. And thoſe were the times, 


in which the Spartans were defeated and entirely 


routed at Plates and Theſpia; where Phæbidas, that 


had ſurpriz'd the Cadmea, was kill'd ; and ar 
was in Love with the Son of | related by Xenophon in his fourth 
Sphodrias, fay'd him. This Piece | Book. 
of Hiſtory is very curious, as it is 


Tenagra, 


\ 
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Teragra, (1) where Pelopidas flew their chief Com: riſe 
mander, _ whoſe. Name was Panthboides, with his gab 
own Hand, Bur this ſeries. of Succek, be t f ff 
rv d to animate and encourage the Victors, did 
nor quite diſpirit and diſhearten the ee 


For there was no regular fighting or pitch'd Battel, 
but now and _ Meare 2 Nw a8 
it were by way of Piquering, ſomerimes purſuing, 
and "ad ae . which the Theben 
had the Advantage. But the Bartel of Zezyra, 
which brought on that of Leuctra, rais d Pele 
pidas's Reputation very high; where none of the 
other Commanders had any pretence to ſhare with 
him in the Honour of the day, nor the Enemy 
the leaſt ew of V Go rr. 
He kept a ſtrict Eye over the City of Orchome- 
247 which had ſided with the Spartans, and taken 
two Companies of Foot for its Guard, and at wil 
length found an Opportunity to make himſelf I hap 
Maſter of it. For having one day receiv'd Intel- mal 
ligence that the Garriſon was march'd out to make 2 th 
an Incurſion into Locris, he haſten'd thither with Wl ſup} 
his Forces, conſiſting of the Sacred Battalion, and WW doe: 
ſome Horſe, hoping to find the Place defenceleſs, W that 
but when he came near the City, underſtanding Me. 
that a Body of Troops were on their march from MW mo! 
Jparta to reinforce the Garriſon, he retreated with 
his little Army through Tegyrs along the ſides of MW 
the Mountains, which was the only Way he cou'd en 
poly pals ; for all the flat Country was (2) over: n 
fow'd by the River Melas, which as ſoon as it Ml w« / 


(1) I take this to be the fame | his Family, the Son of Pantboss. Puta 
attel that Xenophon mentians in (2) What Plutarch ſays here Treat 
s fourth Book; but the name] agrees exactly with what Strabs cle, 
of the General that was flain st writes in his ninth Book. This in th 
that time he calls Alyp:tus. Perhaps | River was loſt in his time, either War, 
Panthoides is not his proper name, in the Hollows or Marſhes neat Plata 
but the Patronymick, or name off Haliartns, - | 


riſcs, 
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riſes, divides it ſelf into Marſhes, and navi- 
gable Pools, making all the lower Roads impaſ- 
ab . | 8 x Js 9 - 
A little below theſe Marſhes ſtands the Temple 
of Apollo Teg yrus, : whoſe Oracle (1) has not been 
long ſilent; it was indeed in its higheſt Credit during 
the Wars with the Medes, when Echecratis was 
High Prieſt. Here they report That God was born. 
The neighbouring Mountain is call'd Dela; and 
at the Foot of it the River Melas comes again 
into a Channel. Behind the Temple riſe two co- 
pious Springs, admir'd for the ſweetneſs and cool- 
nels of the Water: One of em is. {till call'd the 
Palm, the Other the Olive; as if Latona had not 
been deliver'd between two Trees, but Fountains, 
Near to this Place is Mount Prowm, where they 
lay She was affrighted at the ee of a furious 
wild Boar. The Stories of Python and Tityus that 
happen d there, ſeem to favour Their Opinion who 
make it the Place where Apollo was born. I omit 
a thouſand other fabulous ſtories, made uſe of to 
ſupport this Opinion; fince ancient Tradition 
does not rank Him in the number of thoſe Gods 
that were born mortal, and having been once 
Men, and diveſted themſelves of this corrupt and 
mortal Nature were transform'd into Gods, as 


(1) This ie the true Meaning, 
of this Paſſage, and not as it has 
been commonly tran ſlated, d! 
we flouriſh long, For tis not true, 
that this Oracle continued no lon- 
der than the Medes Wars; fince' 
— — Fa" = in his 

reatiſe about the ceaſong 'of Ora- 
(es, that it not only contigued 
in the time of the 


helps very much to illuſtrate this 
Paſſage. This may be confirm d 
from the Proofs that have been 
given, that it was at the Comin 
of the Meſſias that the Oracles of 
the falſe Gods ceas d. Not but that 
Some of em continued after thae 
happy Epocha; but thoſe were the 
laſt efforts of the Heathen Prieſts 
[mpoſtures; who, to preſerve 
their Credit and ation with 


Felqpameſian 
War, but long after it. AW bat 
Plutarch ſays in that Diſcourſe 


7 


the People, were til] forc'd to 
impoſe on their Credulity. 
Hercules 


9 + 


by Teg ra, the Spartans wann 7 the ſam 
oad. 15 8 Ps a 
As ſoon as they had paſſed rhe Straits, and were Ml 


Perſon on both ſides, and was very ſharp and furi- =- 
ous; the Spartan Generals, who preſs d hard "upon I » 
Pelopidas, fell firſt, and All that were near them 05 
were either kill'd, or put to Flight: Thereupon ; q 
the whole Army was ſo terrify'd, that they open'd N 
a Lane for the Thehans, through which they might 5 
have paſs'd ſafely, and continued their March; if 1 


| which made mention of a Son of 4 
thagoras, Plato and Others, believ d] God, co-eternal with the Fathe, wy 
that God had Children that were] which they had corrupted by the d, 
Eternal, Unbegotten, and like him- | vain and idle Fancie. 200K 
ſelf. And this Notion deſcended! 


* 


of 
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of this Opportunity to make his Eſcape; march'd 


againſt Thoſe who ſtill kept their Ground, and made 
ſuch a terrible Slaughter among them, that They 
who remain' d, being ftruck with Terror, were en- 
tirely routed, and ran away in great Confuſion. The 
Thehans did not purſue; them very far, for fear of 
the Orebomenians, who were near the Place of Bat- 
tel, and of the Reinforcement from Lacedemon, 
which was arriv'd at Tegyra. They ſatisfied them- 
ſelyes with breaking the Enemy, and making an 
honourable Retreat, which was worth a Victory, 
ſince it was made through the very midft of a diſ- 
pers d and defeated Arm ye --f 
After they had erected a Trophy, and gather'd 
the Spoils of the Slain, they return'd home full 
of Spirit, and greatly elated at their Succeſs; For 
in all their former Wars, whether againſt. Greeks 
or Barbarians, the Spartans were never before bea- 
ten by a ſmaller Number than their Own, nor when 
their Numbers were equal, and thus their Courage 
ſeem'd irreſiſtible; their Fame wounded their Ene- 
mies before the Battel, and made them afraid to 
venture an Engagement, tho' on equal Terms. 
This Battel fr taught the Greeks that tis nei- 
ther Eurotas, nor the Country that lies between 
Babyce and Cnacion, breeds martial Spirits and bold 
Warriors, but that Courage and Bravery are the 
Produce of all Countries, (1) where the Youth are 
aſham'd of what is baſe, and daring in a good Cauſe, 
and where they fear the leaſt Diſgrace more than 
the greateſt Danger; Theſe are the Men that are 
moſt terrible to their Enemies. | 
Corgidas, as Some report, firſt form'd the Sacred 
Band, conſiſting of three hundred ſele& Men, to 


(i) For Courage conſiſts only | 'be Reſult of Education, and in 
in knowing how to ſhun what is | Truth an acquir'd Science, as Plats 
bad, and to purſue that which is | has admirably prov'd. 
go0d: And therefore Courage is! . 


whom 
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ae 

vrhom (being a Guard for the Caſtle) the City al- . 
lowꝰ'd Provi e r exer- 
ciſing them; vere t ity- Band 
for. Gates, in thoſe Days, were call'd Cities. O- 
thers pretend that it was compos d of Lovers and 
their Belov'd; in relation to which, there goes a 
merry Saying of Pammenes, that Homers Neſtor was 
not well skilled in ordering an Army, when he ad- 
viſed the Greeks to rank Tribe and Tribe, and Fu. 
mily and Family together. He ſhou'd have join d 
Lovers, and their Beloved: for Men of the ſame 
Tribe, or Family, little value one another when 
Dangers preſs; but (1) a Band cemented by Friend - 


ſhip founded upon Love, is invincible; 
Lovers, aſham'd to be baſe in the Sight of their Be- 
loved, and the Beloved before their Lovers, wil- 
lingly ruſh: into Danger for the Relief of One Ano- 
ther; and Reaſon good, ſince they have more re- 
gard for their abſent Lovers, than for any Orhers, 
tho” preſent. An Inſtance of which that Man gave, 
who when his Enemy was ready to kill him, ear- 


(t) All that Plutarch ſays — 
is admirable; tis an Abridgement 
of what Plato has written in his 

„ Where he ſhews that 
- Love is the beſt Guide to a good 
Life; and that neither high Birth, 
Honours, nor Riches lead Men fo 
effectually ro the Performance of 
virtuous Actions, as Love, which 
conſiſts in avoiding whar is ſhame- 
ful, and in purſuing what is juſt 
and honourable: After This he adds, 
that if it was poſſible for a whole 
Town or Army to be made up of 
nothing but Lovers and their Be- 
Jov'd, it wou'd be the beſt Eſta- 
bliſhment in the World; becauſe 
every One wou'd ſhun what was 
baſe, and purſue what was honou- 
rable; and that an Army thuscom- 


nce the 


pos d. tho never ſo ſmall, wou'd 
be able to beat all Mankind put to- 
gether. For nothing wou d eyer 
make the Lover deſert his Poſt; ot 
throw doven his Arms, in the Sight 
of the Perſon he lov'd; and he 
wou'd ſooner kill himſelf than ei- 
rher abandon or fail to aſſiſt bim 
in Time of Danger. Ina Word, 
there is no ſach Coward in Naturt 
whom Love does not inſpire. to 
that degree with a Love of Virtue 
and Honour, as to make him no 
way inferior to One that is natura 
ly brave; and this is what Home? 
means by the Gods inſpiring ſome 
Heroes with an exalted and un- 
common Bravery: This is the ve- 
ry ame Effect which Love produ- 
ces in Lovers, gc, | 


neſtly 
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neſtly requeſted him to run him thro the Breaft, 
a Tien: might not bluſh to ſee him wounded 
in the Back. Thus 'tis' faid of o/aus, who was 
belov'd by Aercules, that he accompany'd the Hero 
in all his Labours, and never deſerted him in the 
eateſt Danger. Hence aroſe the Cuſtom (1) for 
Foo to ſwear inviolable Faith and Affection at 
Jolaus's Tomb, which (2) Ariſtotle aſſures us, conti 
nued in his Time. Tis very probable therefore 
that this Band was call'd Sacred, on the ſame Ac- 
count that (3) Plato ſtiles a Lover, 4 divinely in- 
ſpir d Friend. Ws . N 
'Tis ſaid, that this Band remain'd invincible till the 
Battel of Cheronæa; and when Philip after the Fight 
took a view of the Slain, and came to thar Place where 
the Three hundred that fought his Phalanx lay dead 
together, he wonder d, and underſtanding that it was 
the Band of Lovers, he wept, and faid aloud, (4). - 
May a Curſe light on Thoſe who can ſo much as Jaſper 
Ars | | ; that 


(t) This Cuſtom ſeems to have \There is no ſuch Coward in Nature 
been practis d both in Phocis and | whom Love does not divinely inſpire 
Beotig, where the Feaſts of Love | with Virtue, 5/ ua du, d duds: 
were obſery'd with great Solem- | 5 tews Ev 30 Toro rede 
nity. The Lovers and the Perſons | ap:714y. Bur this is not the Place 
belov'd were made to ſwear at Io - | that Plutarch refers to here, which. 
lauss Tomb, to let them ſee, by | is in the following Page, where 
the Example of Jolaus and Hercu- Plato ſays, That the Lover is more 
les, that there was no Act of Vir- | divine than the Perſon belgv'd, far 
tue to which they ought not to | ke is fill d with the Spirit of @ God, 
be carried by Love. The Author | Jeb e p £eafis Taid\s 
of the Romance call'd Afrea, | dv, Eds yap dn, where it 
ſeems to have taken the Hint of ſeems Plutarch had read Fr s- 
the faithful Lovers Bow from oA p r; for 4 Friend. is 
hence. 2 fill d with the Spirit of a Gd. 

(2) I cannot find this Place in | (4) This Saying of Philip ſhews 
Ariſtotle ; but it appears from the | that ſome meannarrow-ſoul'd Per- 
Diſcourſe of Love, which is among | ſons entertain'd ill Thoughts of 
Plutarch*s moral Works, that this | chat fort of Love: *Tis certain, 
Cuſtom continued to his Time. | that in ſome Places it was vicious 

(3) In the Paſſage I quated be- but this does not hinder, but that 
fore from his Banquet, Plato fays, ' Reaſon might in Others _— 
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that ſuch brave Men cou'd ever do: or Jer a Hamel 


Thing 0 


In = ſhort, (1) tis e that: it was not, as the 
Poets lay, the criminal Pathon of Laius that i intro- 


* baniſh that c nk 


introduce and ſpotleſs Virtue 
in its ſtead. For, as Plato ſays, if 


- there is a criminal, ſo is there like- 


wiſe an honourable Love, whoſe 
fale Aim is Virtue: Such was that 
of theſe Young Men of the Sacred 
Band. ſuch was the Love of So- 
crates for Alcibiades; and this An- 
ſwer of Philip is moſt proper to be 
return d to ſuch who even now-a- 
days ſuſpect this kind of Love; 
May a Carſe light on Thoſe who 
can ſo much as * 2 42 ſuch 


| brave Men, Men w 5 written 


fo ſtrongiy againſt all gue ul oor cor. 
rupt and vicious Love, 

do or ſuffer a ſhameful Thing. 

let us change this Curſe .. a 
Prayer, any they read, may they 
learn, may they change their Woras 
and Sentiments. 

(i) This Place in Plutarch is of 
that Moment and Conſequence, 
that I hope to be excus d. it I ex- 
poſe the Errors of the Tranſlators, 


Who have entirely miftaken and 


fpoil'd ir. The Latm Tranſlator 
has render'd it, haic amantium 
conſuetudini, non, ut Poere autu- 
mant. Laij Caſus originem apud 
Thebanos dedit. It was not the 
Diſaſter of Latus, &c. How can it 
be imagin d that the Death of Laiu⸗ 

cou'd introduce among the Thebans 
the Love of Young Men? The 


Miſunderſtanding only one Word 


in the Original has been the Occa- 
ſion of this great Miſtake. 7 
Aais rd does not fignify 
tbe Death, but Paſſon of Laius: 


Now the Story which Plutarch 


| 


had an Eye to in this Place, and 


which he relates himſelf in bis 


Compatiſons between the Greek 
and Roman Hiſtories, is as follows; 
— was deſſ e Love 
wit Chryſs the Son 
of Pelops, cry whom he main- 
tain d à criminal Correſpondence, 
till the young Man was at laſt mur- 
der'd in the Night by Hippods- 
mia, as he was lying by the Side 
of Laius. Zſchylus and Euri on 8 
who made d Prince's Li 

Subject of their Tragedies, pre- 
tend that He was the firſt Inſtance 
of this Sort of Love; and that 
Funo, to revenge the Sanctity of 
the Nuptial Bed, ſent the Monſter 


Sphinx to Thebes, who brougbt 


ſuch Miſeries and Devaſtations up- 
onthe Thebans, But Plutarch with 
good Reaſon oppoſes This, and if- 
firms, that there was no manger 
of Reſemblance berween the cri- 
minal Paſſion of Laius, and the 
Love of the Young Perſons of 
which the Sacred Band was com- 
pos d; and it is ſo far from being 
true, that Laus was the firſt in- 
famous Example of that Kind, 
that Plato in his eighth Book de 
Legibus ſnews that there was a Law 
in Being before his Time, forbid- 


ding a criminal Commerce between 


Men and Men, and of Women with 
one another. This was'a Law of 
Nature, which the Corruption of 
Mankind had given Occafion to 
be reviv'd. There were Exam- 
ples both of a vicious and honou- 


rable Love long before the Time 


of Laius. 
| duced 
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PELOPIDAS. 


| duc'd among the Thebans this Love of young Men, 


but it was their Legiſlators themſelves that eſtabliſh'd 


it; for having a Mind to ſoften and polifh in their 


Infancy the natural Fierceneſs and Roughneſs of 
their Youth, they brought the Flute into Vogue, 
and uſed it on all ſerious as well as ludicrous Occa- 
ſions, inſtilling in them Principles of that Spiritual 
Love, as well as other more manly Sentiments in 
their Places of publick Exerciſes, that they might 


Fierceneſs: And therefore they did very well to make 
Harmony, the Daughter of Mars and Venus, the 
Tutelar Goddeſs of their City, thereby to ſignify, 
that whereſoever innate Valour and Bravery is mix'd 
with attractive Graces and the Arts of Perſuaſion, 
there muſt always be the moſt perfect and beſt ce- 
mented Government; fince every Thing there o- 
beys the Laws of Harmony. „ 
ut to return to the Sacred Band: Gergidas, who 
firſt rais'd it, divided the Men of which it was 
compos'd in all Engagements, and diſpoſed them 
up and down in the firſt Ranks of his Infantry, 
which made their Courage ſeem leſs conſpicuous, 
and they were in effect weaken'd whilſt they fought 
in ſeparate Parties, and (1) were mingled with O- 
thers, more in Number, and of inferior Reſolution. 
But 
(1) This Place is corrupted in | a much leſs Number than them- 
the Original, but is reſtor'd in a | ſelves, becauſe that leſs Number 
certain Manuſcript which has it | may, perhaps, either out of Emu- 
thus, 44 J αν,ν,,iͤl ene x, | lation, or for Fear of Shame, fol- 
Tap TAY perry whuor F gave low the Example of the greater; 
vr Plutarch, Judgment | whereas, when a ſmall Number 
here is of Weight, and deſerves to | of brave Troops are mix'd with a 
be conſider d. Tis an undoubted | greater Number of ſuch as are leſs 
Principle that a Body of Troops | valiant, if the greater Number 
of an eftablifh'd Reputation, * ſhou'd happen to be faint-hearted 
not to be mix'd in an En and give Way, it will not be inthe 
with Others of leſs Bravery j but if | Power of the ſmaller Number to 


der they are, it ought to be with | re-animate*'em, and make em ſtand 
Vol, III, g L. their 


- 


thereby temper and ſoften their innate Warmth and 
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very at the Bartel of Tegyra, where they tought to- 
ivided 


The LIFE of 
But Pelepidas, who had made Proof of their Bras 


gether, and unmix'd, never afterwards 
them, but keeping them always entire as one Body, 
he conſtantly charged at the Head of em in the 
moſt difficult and daring Attempts. For as we fee 
Horſes, when they draw together in a Chariot with 
others, go on with greater Spirit and Alacrity, than 
when they are driven ſingle and alone, not that the 
Air is more eaſily divided by their united Effort, 
but becauſe Emulation and Jealouſy raiſe their Met- 
tle and heighten their Courage; ſo Pelopidas thought 
that brave Men were a kind of Spurs and Incentiyes 
to one another, and wou'd be more uſeful, and fight 
with greater Gallantry together than apart. 

Now when the Lacedemonians had made Peace 
with all the other Greeks, and continued the War a- 
gainſt the Thebans only, and when King Cleombrotus 
had enter'd their Country with an Army of ten thou- 
ſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe, they ſaw them- 
ſelves in Danger not only of loſing their Liberty, 
as heretofore, but ſeem'd to be threaten'd with a 
total Extirpation; which caus'd ſuch an Alarm, and 
ſtruck ſo great a Terror all over Beotia, as had ne- 
ver been known before. When all things were 
prepared, and Pelopidas ready to depart for the Ar- 
my, his Wife following him to the Door carneſtly 
beſought him with Tears in her Eyes, to take Care 


their Ground. Thus all the Ad- 
vantage — Pn have ok EX- 
ed from ſuch a Body fightin 
— cr! wn will be loſt. And 
this was the Miſtake of Gorgidas, 
to mix the Sacred Band with a] to ſhew Gorgidas's Error in weak- 
larger Body of worſe Troops ; ning the Sacred Band, by mixing 
whereas Pelopidas had very great it with a greater Number of ſorry 
Succeſs with that Body, becauſe | Troops; for that this was Pls 
he never divided them, but al- | rarchs Opinion, theſe Words, 


ways made em fight together.] T7&gg Toav plainly ſhew. 


'Tis very rare that the Good mend. 
the Bad, but the Bad generally cor- 
rupt the Good, eſpecially when 
they are Superior in Number. Pla- 
tarch therefore had good Reaſon 
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PE LOPI DAs. 
of himſelf, he reply'd, Private Men are to be adviſed 
„ tate Care of themſelves, and Generals to take Care 
d of Others. | | | > 
When he came to the Army and found the Ge- 
neral Officers differing in Opinion, he was the Firſt 
that join'd with Epaminondas, who advis'd to give 
the Enemy Battel. He was not ar that time Com- 
mander in Chief, but Captain of the Sacred Band ; 
and a Man in the greateſt Truſt, as it was fit he 
ſhou'd be, after he had given ſuch Proofs of his 
hearty Zeal and Affection for the Liberty of his 
Country. | 
A Reſolution being then taken to fight, and both 
Armies lying before Leuctra, Pelopidas ſaw a Viſion 
which very much diſcompoſed him. In the Plain 
of Leuctra lie the Bodies of the Daughters of Sce- 
daſus, call'd from the Place Leuctrides. Theſe 
Maids had been raviſh'd by ſome Spartans whom 
they had entertain'd as Gueſts, and being unable to 
ſurvive the Diſgrace, they kilFd themſelves, and 
were buried in this Plain. Their Father went to 
Lacedemon to demand Satisfaction for ſo deteſtable 
and impious an Action, but being unable to obtain 
it, with direful Curſes and Imprecations againſt 
the Spartans, he killd himſelf at his Daughters 
Tombs. From that time many Prophecies and Ora- 
cles forewarn'd the Spartans to beware of the di- 
vine Vengeance at Leuctra; but theſe Menaces 
were not underſtood, neither was the Place cer- 
tainly known; becauſe there was a Town in Laco- 
nia by the Sea-ſide, call'd Leuctron, and another of 
the ſame name near Megalopolis, in Arcadia; be- 
— the Villany was committed long before this 
2 | | 
Now as Pelopidas was aſleep in his Tent, he 
thought he ſaw the Maids weeping at their Tombs, 
and loading the Spartans with [mprecations, and at 
the fame time their Father Scedaſus, who comman- 
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The LIFE of 
ded him to ſacrifice a young red Virgin to his Daugb- 
ters, if be defir'd to gain the Victory. „ 

Pelopidas looking on This as a harſh and impious 
Injunction, roſe, and told it tothe Augurs and Com- 
manders of the Army. Some were of Opinion that 
this Injunction was not to be neglected or diſo- 
bey'd; alledging for Examples the ancient Hiſtories 
of Meneceus the Son of Creon, and of Macaria the 
Daughter of Hercules; and Others more modern, 
as That of Pherecydes the Philoſopher, who was put 
to Death by the Lacedemonians, and whoſe'Skin, at 
the Oracle's Command, is ftill carefully kept by 
the Kings of Sparta; and That of Leonidas, who, in 
obedience to the Oracle, did in a manner ſacrifice 
Himſelf for the Safety of Greece z and laſtly That of 
Themiſiocles, who, before the Battel of Salamis, ſa- 
crific*d three Priſoners to Bacchus, ſurnam'd Omeſtes; 
and that all theſe Sacrifices were juſtified by the 
Succeſs. They ſaid further, that Ageſilaus march- 
ing from the ſame Place, and againſt the ſame Ene- 
mies that Agamemnon did before, was commanded 
one Night as he lay at Aulis (1) to ſacrifice his 
Daughter to the Goddeſs Diana; but out of his 
extreme Tenderneſs for her, he refus'd it; and ſo 
his Expedition prov'd ſucceſsleſs: Theſe were their 


(1) Xenophon, in the ſeventh} crifice he took the City of Ty. 


Book of his Grecian Hiſtory, writes, 
that Pelopidas being ſent Ambaſſa- 
dor to the King of Perſia, got in- 
to bis good Graces, by making 
him believe that the Hatred of the 
Spartans againſt the Thebans pro- 
ceeded from their Refuſal to aſſiſt 
Ageſilaus in his Expedition againſt 
him, and that it was They who 
had prevented his offering a Sa- 
erifice to Diana at Aulis, in the 
ſame Place where Agamemnon had 
before offer d one, when he was 


going into Aſia, after which Sa- 


This is what we read in that ju- 
dicious Hiſtorian: And *tis very 
probable that what Pelopidas told 
that great Monarch was nothing 
but a Fiction of his Own, to let 
him underſtand that he was under 
Obligations to the Thebans, that be 
had not like Priamloſt his Crown ; 
for had Ageſilaus ſacrific d his 
Daughter to Diana, as Agamem- 
non had done before, the Goddels 
wou'd aſſuredly have crown'd him 
with Succeſs. 


Reaſons 


PEL OPID As. 
Reaſons who were for paying a Regard to Pelopi- 
das's Viſion. | | | 
Others were of a contrary Opinion, and inſiſted 


that ſo barbarous and unjuſt an Oblation cou'd not 
be acceptable to = of the Gods, or to any ſupe- 


rior Beings; that Typhons and Giants did not pre- 
fide over the World, but the Father of Gods and 
Men; that (1) it was impious to ſuppoſe that the 
Gods took delight in human Sacrifices; and if 
there were any ſuch, they were to be neglected as 
vicious and impotent Beings; for ſuch unjuſt and 
corrupt Deſires cou'd only proceed from, and ſub- 
ſift in, weak and deprav'd Minds. 

The Generals thus differing in Opinion, and Pe- 
lopidas bring very much at a Stand which way to 
determine, all on a ſudden a wild She-Colt that 
had broke out of the Stud, ran through the Camp, 
and when ſhe came near the Place where They 
were, ſtood ſtill: whilſt Some admired the ſpark- 
ling Redneſs of her Colour, and Others the ſtateli- 
neſs of her Gate, and the haughty Vigour of her 
Neighings, Theocritus the Augur having conſi- 
der'd the Matter, cry'd out ro Pelopidas, Behold 
there the Victim that comes to offer itſelf , wait Thou 
for no other Virgin, but ſacrifice That which the Gods 
have ſent Thee. Whereupon they ſeiz'd the Colt, 


brought her to the Tombs of the Leuctrides, and 


there offer'd her up with the uſual Prayers and Ce- 

remonies, teſtifying their Joy, and publiſhing 

throughout the Army an Account of Pelopidas's Vi- 

_ and the Sacrifice that had been required of 
im. 


(1) The Pythagoreans were they that there was no Superior Being 
Firſt among the Heathen Philoſo- | that made the ſame Uſe of Us, that 
phers who oppos'd that ridiculous | we do of other Living Creatures. 
Qpinion, that the Gods fed on the | See the Commentaries on His- 
Fleſh of bumanSacrifices;and tavght rocles. 
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The Day of Battel being come, (1) Epaminonda: 


plac'd his heavy-arm'd Infantry in the left Wing, 


which he order'd to advance and extend themſelves 


aſlant, to the end that the right Wing of the Spar- 
tans being oblig'd to divide from the other Greeks, 
their Allies, he might be able to break through 
them with the greater Eaſe, and preſs the harder 


upon Cleombrotus who commanded them; but the 


Enemy perceiving his Deſign, chang'd the Diſpo- 
ſition of their Army, and began to extend their 
right Wing further our, with a Deſign to encom- 
pals Epaminondas. But Pelopidas came briskly up 
before Cleombrotus cou'd open and cloſe his Divi- 
fions, and at the Head of his Sacred Band fell upon 


the diſorder'd Spartans. The Lacedemonians are the 


moſt expert of all the Greeks in the Art of War; 


(1) This is the true Meaning of 
the Greek, which only ſays, that 
Epammondas advanc'd and exten- 
ded his Battalion aſlant by the Side 
of his left Wing, &c. The Greeks 
call'd a flanting or oblique Batta- 
lion, p&aaſya Ab EU, when one 
of the Wings made up of the beſt 
Troops aoyanc'd athwart towards 
the Enemy, leaving a Space be- 
tvreen it and the main Body of 
the Army, which always retir'd 
back in Proportion as they ad- 
vanc'd forward. Xenophon does 
not ſeem to be altogether of Pla- 
zarch's Opinion, as to the Cauſes 
that concurr'd towards the gain- 
ing this Battel: For he ſays, two 
Reaſons may be given why the 


TLacedæmonians loſt it. The firſt 


was, becauſe their Horſe were 
good for nothing; for at that 
Time only ſuch as were rich kept 
Horſes, ſo that whenever a War 
happen'd they were oblig'd, in or- 


der to mount their Cavalry, to 


take up with the firſt Horſes they 


cou d lay their Hands on, and with 
indifferent unskilful Riders, who 
underſtood nothing at all of Horſe- 
manſhip; whereast ue mou 
were very expert and Weil 
diſciplin d, — been long em- 
ploy d in the Wars Caſt the Or- 
chomenians and Theſpians. The 
ſecond Reaſon why the Laceds- 
monians were defeated in this Bat- 
rel, was, becauſe their right Wing 
was only twelve Men 'deep, where- 
as the left Wing of the Thebans wa 
fifty; for this Reaſon, and with 
this View, that if they cou'd make 
the right Wing of the Laceds- 
monians, where King Cleombrotus 
was, give Way, the reſt wou'd 
not ſtand. Plutarch in this Ac- 
count has follow'd Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, who, in relating this Battel in 
his fifteenth Book, makes Uſe of 
the fame Words, and bis Account 
helps very much to clear up this 
of Plutarch, which is obſcure & 


nough. 


and 


e 
and are train'd up, and accuſtom'd to nothing more 
than to keep themſelves from Confuſion when their 


Order is difturb'd, and follow any Leader, or Right- 


hand Man, diſpoſing themſelves to fight on what 
Part ſoever the, Danger preſſes: But in this Battel, 
Epaminondas, without any regard to the other Troops, 
falling upon the right Wing while they were in 
Confuſion, and Pelopidas at the fame time comin 

up at the Head of his three hundred Men, wit 

incredible Speed and Bravery, baffled and defeated 
all their Art and Skill, and caus'd ſuch a Flight and 


Slaughter among the Lacedæmoniaus, as had never 


been known before. So that Pelopidas, who only 
commanded the Sacred Band, gain'd as much Glo- 
ry and Renown by this Day's Victory, as Epami- 
nondas, who was Governour of Bœotia, and Com- 
mander in chief of the whole Army. _ 

Soon after this, being joint Archons, or Governours 
of Beotia, they march'd into Peloponneſus, whete 
they made ſeveral Cities revolt from the Lacedæ mo- 
nians, as Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and the greateſt 
Part even of Laconia. It was now the very depth 
of Winter, near the latter End of the laſt Motith 
in the Year, when.the Time of their goitig out of 
their Office was very nigh expir'd ; for on the firſt 
Day of the next Month new Governours were of 
courſe to ſucceed, and whoever refus'd to deliver 
up their Charge forfeited their Heads. 

All the other Archons, for fear of this Law, and 
to avoid the Inclemency of the Seaſon, were by all 
means for marching back with the Army to Thebes; 
but Pelopidas join'd with Epaminondas, and encou- 
raging his Fellow-Cirtizens, led them againſt Sparta, 
and paſſing the Eurotas, took ſeveral of their Towns, 
and ravag'd the whole Country, at the Head of an 
Army of above ſeventy thouſand Men, of which the 


Thebans did not make the twelfth Part. But the 


high Reputation of thoſe two great Men made all 
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be That of Nature, which directs, that when Peo- 


"beſt able to protect and defend em. As Mariners, 
tho' in a Calm, or in Port, they appear inſolent, 


to fight, or ſaw any Danger at han 


encreaſing in proportion to their Glory, prepar'd 


ay 


-  LiI# Ef 
the Allies without any Publick Order or Agree» 
ment range themſelves with a reſpe&ful Silence un- 


der their Banners, and march under their Directi- 
on; for the firſt and chiefeſt of all Laws ſeems to 


ple ſtand in need of Protection and Defence, that 
Perſon ſhou'd be their Chief, or General, who is 


and brave the Pilot, but as ſoon as they come out 
to Sea, and a Storm begins to ariſe, at the firſt 
Appearance of Danger all their Eyes are fix'd on 
Him, and they rely wholly on his Skill; ſo the 4r- 
gives, the Eleans, and the Arcadians in their Con- 
ſults wou'd contend with the Thebans for Superiori- 
ty of Command but whenever was were oblig'd 

„ They all ſub- 
mitred to the Theban Generals, and readily obcy'd 
their Orders. 

In this Expedition they united all Arcadia into 
one Body, and driving out the Spartans who inha- 
bited Meſſenia, call'd home its ancient Inhabitants, 
and gave them home to poſſeſs, And in their Re- 
turn home through Cenchrea, (1) they defeated the 
Athenians, who had attack'd them in the narrow 
Ways, with a deſign to hinder their Paſſage. Theſe 
great and mighty Exploits made all the other Peo- 
ple of Greece applaud their Valour, and admire their 
; Succeſs; but (2) the Envy of their Fellow-Citizens 


ſuch a Reception for 'em at their Return, as their 
ſignal Services to their Country had very ill de- 


.* ferv'd; 
gar. 
(1) This happen'd to the Athe . , moſt commodious Poſt to hinder 1 
nians through the Fault of their | the Thebans from paſſing. _ 
General Iphicrates, who defigning | (2) I am ſurpriz d that Plutarch o 
to ſecure the Paſſes, had forgot to] ſhou'd attribute this to the Envy P 


ſeize on Cenchrea, which was thei of the Citizens, rather than or 4 wh 
| | | ve 


pE LOPIDAsS. 
ſerv'd ; for they were both clap'd up as State · Pri- 


ſoners, and try'd for neglecting to lay down. their 


Command at the Beginning of the Month call'd 


Zoucation, and continuing to hold it four Months 


longer, contrary to Law; during which Time the 
perform'd thoſe famous Exploits in Meæſſenia, Arca- 
dia and Laconia. | | 23 
Pelopidas was try'd firſt, and therefore was in moſt 
Danger; but at laſt they were Both acquitted. Epa- 
minondas bore the Accuſation and Tryal very pati- 
ently, eſteeming it a great piece of Generoſity not 
to reſent the Injuries of his Citizens. But Pelopi- 
das being naturally of a warmer Temper, and exci- 


ted by his Friends to revenge the Affront, took 
this Occaſion: 85 5 


Meneclides, the Orator, was one of Thoſe that 


were concern'd with Melon and Pelopidas in the 
Combination at Charon's Houſe; this Man ſeein 

himſelf leſs conſider'd by the Thebans than the reſt 
of the Conſpirators, and being withal powerful in 
Speech, bur looſe in his Manners, and ill-natur'd, 


he abuſed his natural Endowments to accuſe and 


calumniate his Betters, and this he continued to 
do, even after Judgment was paſs'd in their Favour. 
By his ſecret Practices he got Epaminondas remov'd 
from the Government of Beotia, and for a long 
time hinder'd him from ſucceeding in every Thin 


he attempted : But being unable by all his Artifices 


to rob Pelopidas of the People's Favour, he went 
another way to work, and endeavour'd to create 
a Miſunderſtanding between Him and Charon; for 


Love of Diſcipline, and a due Re- | happen to atchieve. All that Pe- 
gard to the Laws. Generals who | lopidas and Epaminondas perform d 
retain the Command of an Army, | in this Expedition, was not ſuffi- 
contrary to the Orders of their Su- cieat to counterbalance the evident 
periors, and the Laws of their | Danger to which they expos'd their 
Country, are certainly criminal, | Country by ſo pernicious an Ex- 
whatever great Things they may | ample. 


"tis 
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*tis ſome Comfort and Relief to an envious Perſon, 
when he is unable to excell Thoſe he envies, to make 
em be thought at leaſt inferior to Thoſe he has 2 
Mind to exroll : For this Reaſon he was continually 
entertaining the People with the noble Exploits and 
Atchievements of Charon, which he amplify'd as 
much as poſſible, and made frequent Panegyricks 
on his great Victories and Expeditions z and parti- 
cularly gxtoll'd the Battel won by their Horſe un- 
der Charon's Command at Platæa, a little before 
the Battel of Leuctra, the Memory of which he at- 
tempted to perpetuate and make ſacred, and had 
this Opportunity of doing it. Androcydes, a famous 


Painter from Cyzicus, had begun a Picture of ſome 


other Battel for the Thebans, which he work'd at 
in the City of Thebes; but when the Revolt began, 
and the War came on, he was obliged to leave the 
City; however, the Thebans kept the Picture, which 
was very nigh finiſh'd. Meneclides endeavour'd to 


* the People to hang this Picture in ſome 


emple, or publick Place, with an Inſcription ag: 
nifying it to be one of Charon's Battels; and this he 
did with no other View but by that Means to ob- 
ſcure the Glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. But 
(1) it was a ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Ambition to 
prefer one ſingle Engagement, wherein nothing 
conſiderable was atchiev'd, and no more ſlain on 
the Spartan Side than one Gerandas, an obſcure Ci- 


tizen, and forty more, to ſo many great and noble 
Victories. | 


(1) Nothing can ſhew the Na- 
ture of Envy more manifeſtly than 
Meneclides's giving the Preference 
to Charon before Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas. This Charon was, 
without doubt, a Perſon of no Di- 
ſtinction, ſince Xenophon mention- 


ing the Conſpirators he receiv'd in- 

to his Houſe, ſays plainly, that they 
went into the Houſe of one Charon, 
Taps Xaport Tui. Which is 
not the way of ſpeaking of Per- 
| fons of Note. 


Pelopidas 
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PELOPIDAS. 
Pelopidas oppos'd this Motion, affirming it to be 


contrary to Law, and inſiſting that it had never 


been the Cuſtom of the Thehans ro honour any pri- 


vate Perſon on account of any publick Succeſs, but 


to attribute the whole Glory of all their Victories 
to their Country. During this whole Proceeding 
he highly extoll'd Charon, but at the ſame time 


made it plainly appear that Meneclides was a trouble- 
ſome envious Fellow, and often ask'd the Thebans, 


if they had never before done any thing that was 
great and excellent. The Thebans hereupon laid a 
heavy Fine on Meneclides, which he being unable to 
pay, us'd his utmoſt Endeavours ever after to diſturb 
and overturn the Government. An Account of theſe 
little Incidents is of ſome Uſe to give us Inſight in- 
to the Lives and Manners of Men. 

At that time Alexander (1) the Tyrant of Phere 
made open War againſt ſeveral Parts of Theſſaly, and 
had entertain'd a — Deſign to ſubdue the whole; 
whereupon the Cities ſent Ambaſſadors to Thebes, 
to beg che Aſſiſtance of ſome Troops and a Gene- 
ral. Pelopidas knowing that Epaminondas was de- 
tain'd by the Peloponneſian War, offer'd Himſelf to 
command in Theſſaly, being loth that the Skill he 


had acquir'd in military Affairs ſhould lie uſeleſs, - 


and well knowing that where-ever Epaminondas 
commanded, there was no need of any other Ge- 
neral. 

Pelopidas then march'd with an Army into The/- 
ſaly, where he ſoon reduc'd the City of Lariſſa, 
and oblig'd Alexander to ſubmit, endeavouring to 
reform him, and inſtead of a Tyrant, to make him 
become a juſt and merciful Prince; but finding him 


(1) He had lately poiſon'd his | been appointed General of the Theſ- 
Uacle Polyphron, and ſucceeded | ſalians, turn'd Tyrant, and had 
him; this Polyphron had Hain his reign d five Years. Alexander was 
Brother Polydore. They were both the Son of Polydore. 

Brothers to Faſon, who having 


incorrigible 
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incorrigible and brutal beyond Example, and re- 
ceiving daily Complaints of his Cruelty, Lewdneſs 
and Avarice, he began to be ſevere, and us'd him 
roughly; at which the Tyrant was ſo much alarm'd, 


that he made his Eſcape privately with his Guards. 
Pelopidas having thus ſecur'd the 1 from 
all danger of Tyranny, and left them in a good 


"Underſtanding among themſelves, march'd for Mace- 


donia, where (1) Ptolemy was making War againſt 
Alexander the King of Macedon; and whither he 
had been invited by thoſe two Brothers, to decide 
their Diſputes, and aſſiſt Him that ſhould appear to 


be injured. 


Pelopidas, immediately upon his Arrival, put an 
End to all their Differences, and recall'd all ſuch as 
had been baniſhed by the contending Parties on ei- 
ther Side, and taking with him Philip, King Alex- 
ander's Brother, and thirty Youths of the chief Fa- 
milies in Macedonia for Hoſtages, he brought them 
to Thebes; ſhewing the Grecians what Authority the 
Thebans had gain'd abroad by the Reputation of 
their Arms, and the good Opinion every where 
conceiv'd of their Juſtice and Integrity. This was 
that Philip who many Years after made War againſt 
Greece, with a Deſign to conquer and enſlave it. 
He was then a Boy, and was brought up at Thebes 
with one Pammenes. Hence 'twas believ'd, that 
he propos'd Epaminondas as his Pattern, and 't was 
from Him he learn'd his Activity in Battel, and 
Quickneſs in making an Advantage of all Oppor- 
tunities, which were the leaſt Parts of that great 
Man's Excellencies; but of his Temperance, his 
Juſtice, his Magnanimity, and his Clemency, which 


(1) Amyntas II. died and left | my. This laſt made War againſt 
three lawtul Children, Alexander, | Alexander, flew him treacheroully, 
Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natu-| and reign'd three Years. 
ral Son, whoſe Name was Prolo- | 


- made 
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made him truly great, Philip poſſeſs'd no ſhare at 
all, either from Nature or Imitation. 
The Year following, the Theſſalians prefer'd a 
ſecond Complaint againſt Alexander the Pherean, as 
a Diſturber of the Peace, and forming Deſigns upon 
their Cities. Pelopidas and Jſinenias were ſent joint 
Ambaſſadors thither; but having no Expectation 
of a War, they brought no Troops with them from 
Thebes, ſo that Things taking a contrary turn to 
what they expected, they were compelPd to make 
uſe of Theſſalians. = | 
At the ſame time Macedonia began to be - trou- 
bled again with Factions and Commotions. Prolo- 
my had murder'd King Alexander's Brother, and 
ſeiz'd his Kingdom. 'The deceas'd King's Friends 
{cnt for Pelopidas, and he being willing: to eſpouſe 
their Intereſt, but having no Troops of his Own at 
hand, he rais'd ſome Mercenaries, with which he 
march'd directly againſt Prolemy. | 
When they came near one another, Prolemy found 
Means to corrupt the Mercenaries, and bring them 
over to his Sidez bur yer fearing the very Name 
and Reputation of Pelopidas, he came ſubmiſſively 
to him as to a Superior, confeſs'd his Fault, ask'd 
Pardon, and ſolemnly promis'd to keep the King- 
dom for the dead King's Brothers, and that he 
wou'd eſteem the Friends and Enemies of Thebes 
as his Own ; and for Security of this, gave his Son 
Philoxenus, and fifty of his Companions, Hoſtages. 
Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes; but retaining {till 
a Reſentment of the Mercenaries Treachery in 
deſerting him, and underſtanding that they had 
lodged the beſt part of their Effects with their 
Wives and Children at tor orgs he thought the - 
ſeizing Them wou'd be a ſufficient Revenge for the 
Injury he had receiv'd : Whereupon he aſſembled 
ſome Theſalian Troops, and marched thither. He 
was no ſooner arriv'd there, but Alexander the Ty- 
| rant 
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rant appear'd before the Place with a mighty 
Army. But Pelopidas believing that he came thi- 
ther to juſtify himſelf, and anfwer the Complaints 
that had been made againſt him, Iſinenias and He 
went Themſelves to him without any further Pre- 
caution z not that they were ignorant of his being 
wicked and bloody, i but they imagin'd that the 
Power and 'Authority of Thebes, and their own 
Dignity and Reputation, wou'd protect em from 
all Violence. However (i) as ſoon as the Tyrant 
ſaw them alone, and unarm'd, he took them Pri- 
ſoners, and made himſelf Maſter of Pharſalus. 
This Action fill'd the Minds of all his Subjects 
with Fears and Jealouſies; believing, after ſo fla- 
250 and daring an Injury, he wou'd ſpare no 
ody; but behave himſelf on all Occaſions, and 
toward all Perſons, as one quite deſperatc, that had 
thrown off all regard to himſelf, and his own 
Safety. When the Thebans heard the News of 


this Outrage, they were highly incens'd, and im- 


mediately ſent an Army into Theſſaly 3 and (2) 
Epaminondas happening at that time to lie under 
— 4 Diſpleaſure, they made choice of other Ge- 
nerals. | 

In the mean time, the Tyrant brought Pelopi- 
das to Pherea, and at firſt permitted every Body 


(1) Polybius higbly blames this} him, becauſe in the laſt Expediti- 
Action of Pelopidas; who know- | on againſt the Lacedemonians, after 
ing, ſays he, the Tyrant's Injuſtice,| the Barrel that he fought near 
and that all Tyrants are irrecon-| Corinth. againſt ſome Troops that 


cilable Enemies to Thoſe that ſtand | diſputed his Paſſage, he ſpar d ſe- 


up for Liberty, was yet ſo impru- 
dent as to go Ambaſſador to him, 
by which he did great Diſſervice 
to the: Thebans, and loſt all the 
Reputation he had gain'd, by in- 
diſcretely and raſh y confiding. 
where he ought to have plac'd no 
Confidence at all. 


(2) They were diſpleas d at 


veral that he might lawfully have 
put to the Sword. Whereupon 
his Enemies charg'd him with 
Treachery, got him remoy'd from 
the Government of Bœotia, and 
caus'd him to be ſent along with 


their Forces, as a priyatc erſon. 


| Diodor. lib. Av. 
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that wou' d to ſee him; believing that this diſaſter 
wou'd humble his Spirit, and abate his Courage: 
But when Pelopidas adviſed the complaining, Phe- 
reans to be comforted, as if the Tyrant in a ſhort 
time wou'd ſmart for his Injuries, and ſent to tell 
him that it was abſurd daily. to torment and put to 
Death ſo many innocent worthy Citizens, and. to ſpare 
Him, who, be very well knew, if ever be eſcap d out 


of bis Hands, wou'd be ſure to make him ſuffer the 


Puniſhment his Grimes had deſerv'd: The Tyrant, 
ſurpriz'd at this Boldneſs and Magnanimity, an- 
ſwer'd, ny is Pelopidas in ſo much in haſte to die? 


Which being told Pelopidas, he ſent him this Reply, 


is that thou may ft periſh ſs much the ſooner, by be- 
coming ſtill more hated both by Gods and Men. 

From that time the Tyrant forbad any one to 
ſee or diſcourſe with him. But Thebe his Wife, 


the Daughter of Jaſon, who had likewiſe been 


Tyrant of Pherea, having been inform'd by his 
Keepers of the great Firmnefs and Intrepidity of 
Pelopidas, had a great deſire to fee, and talk with 
him, When ſhe came into the Priſon, and like 2 
Woman (1) cou'd not immediately perceive his 
Greatneſs in his Calamity, but gueſſing by the 
meanneſs of his Attire, and Proviſion, that he was 
uſed baſcly, ſhe fell a weeping. Pelopidas at firſt 
not knowing who ſhe was, ſtood amazed; bur 
when he underſtood her 9 he ſaluted her by 
her Father's Name, for Jaſon and He had been 
Friends and Familiars; and ſhe ſaying I pity your 
Wife, Sir; he reply'd, And I You, who being at Li- 
berty can endure Alexander. This Saying touch'd 
Thebe to the quick; for ſhe already hated Alexan- 
der for his Cruelty and Inſolence, and who, be- 


(1) This is the true Meaning i be dirty and ill-dreſt, will be 
of this Place. Women commonly | thought by them to. be a poor 
judge only by outward "Appea- | Contemptible Fellow. 

rance, A Hero, if he happens tol 
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des all his other infamous Behaviour, had abuſed 


her younger Brother to his Luft. Going there- 


fore often to ſee Pelopidas, and complaining freely 


to him of the Outrages ſhe had receiy'd, ſhe grew 
more and more exaſperated againſt her Husband, 
— Deteſtation, and 
deſire af Revenge. ED en,; 
The Theban n that were come into The/- 
ſaly did nothing at all; but being either through 
ill Fortune or bad Conduct oblig'd (1) to make a 
diſadvantageous and . diſhonourable Retreat, the 
Thebans fin'd each of *em.,ten thouſand Drachmas, 
and ſent Epaminondas with an Army to repair the 
Diſhonour. EOS 5 
The Fame and Reputation of Epaminondas- gave 
new Life and Courage to the Theſſalians, and oc- 
caſion'd great Inſurrections among em, ſo that 
from that time the Tyrant's Affairs ſeem'd to be in 
deſperate Condition; ſuch was the Fear that 
had ſeiz'd all his Officers and Friends, fo forward 
the Inclination of his Subjects to revolt, and fo 
univerſal the Joy, at the proſpe& of that Ven- 
eance that ſcem'd ready to overtake him for all 
is paſt Crimes. | Ya 

But Epaminondas preferring the Safety of Pele 
pidas to his own Reputation, and fearing, if he 
puſh'd matters to an extremity at firſt, the Ty- 
rant might grow deſperate, and, like a wild Beaft, 
turn all his fury againſt his Priſoner, did not vi- 


gorouſly proſecute the War, but hovering till 


over him with his Army, he ſo handled the Ty- 


(1) For the Tyrant purſu'd em ſteer, to take the Command. But 
in their Retreat, haraſs'd them] he taking the Horſe, and light 
grievouſly, and flew great Numbers] Foot, march'd in the Rear, re- 
of em. And the whole Army had [puls'd and charg'd the Enemy ſe- 
been entirely defeated, had nottheſveral Times, and ſo made good 
Soldiers compell'd Epamizondas,|their Retreat, and fay'd the Boot 
who was there only as a Volun- ans, Dioder, lib. Ng 


rant, 
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rant, as not to make him deſpair, nor (1) abate 
his habitual Fierèeneſs, for he very well knew his 


ſavage Diſpoſition, and the little regard he had 


{ 
l 
f either to Reaſon or Juſtice. He was not ignorant 
1 that he had caus'd ſome Men to be buried alive, 
| and Others to be dreſſed in Bears and Boars Skins, 
6 and then baited them with Dogs, or ſhot at 
b them for his Diverſion. At Melibea and Sco- 
tuſa, two Cities that were in Friendſhip and 
5 Alliance with him, he ſummon'd the People 
5 to an Aſſembly, and _—_ ſurrounded *em with 
55 his Guards, he put them All, Voung and Old, to 
the Sword. He conſecrated rhe Spear with which 
he flew his Uncle Polyphron, and having crown'd 
it with Feſtoons and Garlands, (2) offer'd Sacri- 
fice to it, as to a God, and gave it the name of 
Tychon. EET dr od 

Seeing a famous Tragedian once act the Troades of 
Euripides, he went haſtily out of the Theater, but 
ſent to tell the Actor not to be diſturb d, but to go 
on with his Part; for be did not go out, from any Con- 
tempt of Him, but becauſe he was aſham'd his Citi- 
2ens ſhou'd ſee Him, who never pity'd Thoſe be mur- 
der d, wweep at the Sufferings of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache. = | 

This cruel Tyrant was ſtruck at the very Name 


jeſty and Awfulneſs of his Appearance began to diſ- 
cover his daſtard Heart, lite a'cow'd Cock with his 
Wings hanging down, and diſpatch'd an Embaſly in 


(1) This is the Meaning of this] dae d by his Cruclties to take 


But {WPaſzge, which has been very ill] Arms againſt him. 

light WWTranſlated. Epamizondas had no] (2) Something after the ſame 

„re. mind that the Tyrant ſhou'd give] manner Virgil repreſents Turnus 
wer his former Outrages; becauſe | invoking his Spear. 


ald the greateft Part of his Sub- natu⸗ 
kts to him, who had been in-! Haſta moos 
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of Epaminondas; and overpower'd with the Ma- 
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all hafte to intreat, and offer ſatisfaction. Epami- 
vondas refuſed to admit ſuch a Man an Ally to the 


Thebans, but only allow'd him a Truce of thirty days, 


and having recover'd Pelopidas and Iſinenias out of 
his Hands, he march'd back with his Army. 

In the mean time the Thebans, having diſcover}d 
that the Spartans and Athenians had ſent Ambaſſi- 
dors to conclude a League with the King of Perjia, 
ſent Pelopidas on their Part; whoſe eſtabliſh'd Re- 
putation (1) fully evidenc'd the Wiſdom of their 

hoice. | l 0 

No Man of ſuch t Fame and Reputation, 
had ever before enter d the King's Dominions; for 
the Glory he won againſt the Spartans, did not 
move ſlowly or obſcurely; but aſter the Fame of 
the firſt Battel at Leuctra was gone abroad, the Re- 
port of ſome new Victories continually following, 
exceedingly encreaſed and ſpread his Reputation. 
When he arriv'd at the Perſan Court, and was ſeen 
by the Nobles and great Officers that waited there, 
he became the Object of their Admiration; All of 
*<m ſaying, This is the Man that deſpoil d the Spur 
tans of their Empire both by Sea and Land, an cw 
ind Sparta within the Bounds of Taygetus and Eu- 

rotas; That Sparta, which à little before, under tht 
Conduct of Ageſilaus, made War againſt our great 
Monarch, and threaten'd the Kingdoms of Suſa aw 


Ecbatana. W 
pleas'd at his Arrival 


Artaxerxes was highly 
and made it his ſtudy to heighten his Reputation 
by doing him all imaginable Honours; and This 
out of vanity and regard to himſelf, . to let bi 
Subjects ſee, that the moſt virtuous and reno wi 

Perſons made their Court, and paid Homage to 

Him, as the greateſt and happieſt Monarch on 

1) Pluterch gives us plainly At bong 
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dom requires, that Perſons who Eminency and Reputation. | 
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Earth. But having admitted him to an Audience, 
and both ſeen his Perſon, and heard his Diſcourſes * 
which was ſtronger than That of the Athenian, 
and plainer than the Spartan Ambaſſadors, he 
conceiv'd a ſtill greater Eſteem for him; and (1) 
truly acting like a King, he did not conceal the 
great regard he had for him: and This the other 
Ambaſſaders percęiy d, tho' He ſeem'd (2) to have 
done Aualcidas the Spartan the greateſt Hanour; 
by ſending him a Garland dipp'd in rich Effenees, 
which he Himſelf had worn at an Entertainment. 
He did mot indeed treat Pelopidas after fo familiar 
ud free a manner, but he ſent him the richeſt and 
wolt magnificent Preſents, and granted All he 
wked z that all the Greeks ſbou'd he free and inde- 
ce WH 2:ndent, that Meſſena Hou d be re-peopled, and that 
e Thebans ſaaud be always recken'd the Kings 
on * bereditary Friends. „ Terps 


ben Having xcceiv'd ſo favourable an Anſwer he re- x55 i. 
re, turn 'd home, withopr accepting any other of the 
King's lente, than what ſerv'd as a Pledge of 
ieh Favour and Good- will towards him 
and this Behaviour of Pelopidas ruin'd the other 


Ambaſſadors, The Athenians try'd and executed 
Timagoras; and indeed if they did it for receiving 
ſo many Preſents from the King, their Sentence 
was juſt and good: For he not only took Gold 
and Silver, but a rich Bed, and Slaves to make it; 
as if che Greats had been leſs ingenious and skilful 


{r) This 7 the m _ off which ſo much d iſoblig d them. 


e- 4 bo 3 

r ονι which 'rhe Tranſlators 
hve miſtaken. Plurarch here de 
des a great Truth, that Princes 
dot eite their Inchnstions, but 
often ſhew and dedre them con- 
1 tary to their Intereſts. Artaxtixes 
Princes mipht very well have conceal'd' 


(2) I don't think Antalcidas 
was then at the King of Perfa's 
Court; either Plutarch was mi- 


ſtaken, or elſe he avrit. he ſeem 


to have done. the greateſt Honour 
to Timagoras; for Timagoras mas 
the Perſon the King 

next to Pelopidas. Tua 


from the other Ambalſadors his 
"BY wundant Kindneſs for Pelopidat, 
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in ſuch Arts. Befides This, he received fourſcore IM Fa 


Cows, and Herdmen to look after them, as if he tha 
wanted Milk for ſome Diſtemper; and laſt of All, I bat 
when he left the Court, he was carried in a Chair toc 
as far as the Sea - Coaſt, at the King's Expence, ceſ 
who paid the Chairmen four Talents for his Car- 
riage. * f | W 
"Bur tis probable the Preſents he received were il 2 
not the principal Cauſe of the Athenians Diſples- MW Re 
ſure; ſince Epicrates, (1) a Porter, not only con- Ver 
feſſed in a publick Aſſembly of the People, that he ” 
Himſelf had received Preſents from the King of tim 
Perfia, but propoſed, inſtead of chuſing nine At- Ver 
chons, - or Governors, every Year, that a Decree I of 
ſhould be made to ſend yearly Twelve of the pooret MW wh 
Citizens Ambaſſadors to Pera, to be enriched dies 
by the King's Preſents ; with" Motion ſet all the Ces, 
People a laughing. 1 1 
But (2) what exaſperated the Atbenians moſt, no. 
was, that the Thebans had obtained All they deſi and 
red; in which they laid too little Streſs on the great den 
Reputation of Pelopidas, not conſidering that Hi The 


( 1) The Meanneſs of this Of- | meaneſt Perſon had the Liberty to dm 
fice gives Reaſon to believe that the | propoſe whatever be thought fit mai 
Word oxevo96ps in the Original has | and the meaner the Perſon is, , Lis 
been corrupted; for tis not probable | much the more diverting and i 
that ſo great a Monarch would | diculous is whatever he ſays a Con 
take particular Notice of ſo mean | ſuch an Occaſion. tak 
a Fellow, or that he would have] (2) Plutarch does no gre pol; 
been allowed to ſpeak and give his | here the true Reaſon which Xa ſe] 

' Opinion in a publick Aſſembiy, as pbon aſſigns, why the Arbei A 
Plutarch here relates: Wherefore | put Timagoras to Death, which wi 
inſtead of ox£vopigs, Some would | that Leon, his Collegue in that Ear 

| have gaxeogoer Scutarij; but this | baſſy, had accuſed him, at bis Re 
Correction does not ſeem to be] turn, of refuſing to lodge wi 

well ſupported, This great Prince | him, and of keeping a Correipo! 
might very well have extended his | dence with Pelopidas; andinihc 
Generoſity to this Fellow, how | that he had confirmed all that 7 fro 


mean ſoever his Employment was. | lopidas had faid to the Advanti WI 
And 'tis well known; that in the | of the Thebans. | 
publick Afemblies at Abbe, the oO in 
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te Fame carried more Weight and Rhetorick with it, 
ae than all the ſtudied Harangues of the other Am- 
l, baſfadors, eſpecially - with a Prince Who always 
ir took Care to compliment and favour the moſt Suc- 
de, ceſsful and Victorious... TFT 
hg The Affection and Eſteem of the Thebans for Pe- 
lopidas was not a little encreaſed by this Embaſſy, 
ere ia which he procured the Freedom of Greece and 
e. Reſtitution of Meſſena, of which they gave him 
very ſignal Proofs: at his Return, n. 
Alexander, the Pherean Tyrant, returning at this 
time to his natural Diſpoſition, had de ſtroyed ſe- 
veral Cities of Theſſaly, and put Garriſons into Thoſe 
of the P7hiote, the Achaians, and the Magneſians 
who hearing that Pelopidas was retuned, ſent Depu- 
ties to Thebes, to deſire the Aſſiſtance of ſome For- 
ces, and Him for their General. The Thebans ſoon 
came to a Reſolution to grant their Requeſt: And 
now when all Things were in a manner prepared, 
and the General juſt ready to march, all on a ſud- 
den the Sun was eclipſed, and the whole City of 
Thebes covered with Darkneſs at Mid-day. Pelopi- 
das ſeeing the People ſo much ſuprized at this Phe« 
nomenon, did not think fit to compel the Army to 
march under ſuch Apprehenſions, nor to hazard the 
Lives of ſeven thouſand of his Fellow- Citizens; but 
committing himſelf wholly to the Theſſalians, and 
taking with him only three hundred Horſe, com- 
poſed of Thebans and Strangers, that offered theme , 
ſclves as Voluntiers, he departed, contrary to the 
Opinion of the Augurs and Citizens, who endea- 
voured to hinder him, belicving that this Eclipſe 
portended ſomething extraordinary, and boded ill 
to this great Man. But Pelopidas, beſides his Re- 
ſentment for the. Injuries he had received, hoped, 
from the Converſation he formerly had with his 
Wife Thebe, to find rn Diſorders and Diviſions 
in the Tyrant's own Family. But That which ex- 
9 9 M 3 cited 
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cited ind urged him moſt to this Undertaking was 
the Glory of che Action it ſelf; for his whole Aim 
and Ambition was, to let all the Crecians ſee, that 
at the ſame time when the Spartan on one hand 
ſent Officers and Generals to -Diowyfins the Siciliun 


Tyrant, and the Ailuniaus on the Other, were kept 


in Pay, as it were, by. Alexander, and had erected 
4 brazen Statue in Honour of Him, at à Benefackor, 
the Thebans were the only People that waged War 
to ſuccour the Diſtrefſed, and ro exterminate all 
arbitrary and unjuſt Government in Gree. © 

After he had aſſembled his Forces at Pharſalus, 
he marched againſt the Tyrant z who finding that 
Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and that his own 


Infantry was more than double the Number of the 


Theſſalians, went to meet him as far as the Tem- 
ple of Thetis: And when it was told Pelopiuas that 
the Tyrant was advancing towards him with a pto- 
digious Army, he ſaid, So much the better, ve jhall 
heat ſo many the More. e 
Hard by a Place called Cynocepbales (Dogs Heal) 
there ſtood two ſteep Hills oppoſite to one another, 


inthe middle of the Plain. Both Sides ſtrove to get 


Poſſeſſion of theſe two Hills with their Foot, and at 
the ſame time Pelopidas ordered his Horſe, which were 
very good, to charge the Enctny's Cavalry, which 
they preſently routed, and purſued over the Plain. But 
Alexander had gained the Hills before the Theſa- 
nian Foot could reach them, and falling fiercely 
ppon Such of them as attempted to force thoſe 
Aicents, he killed the Foremoſt of them, and woun- 
ded ſo many of Thoſe that followed; that they were 
obliged to give wi © V 

Pelopidas ſeeing This, called back his Horſe, and 
ordered them to attack ſuch of the Enemy as ſtill 
kept th i Ground; and taking his Shield in his 
Hand, made what Haſte he could to join Thoſe 
that fought about the Hills; and adyancing 7 rhe 
| "ON" 7. _ 


p FELO PIDAS. 
Front filled his Men with ſuch Courage and Ala- 
crity, that the Enemy imagined they came with 


other Spirits, and other Bodies to the Onſet. They 


ſtood two or three Charges; but when they found 
the Theſſalian Foot ſtill preſs forward, and perceived 
the Horſe returning from the Purſuit, they began 
to give Ground, and made a flow and orderly Re- 
treat. Pelopidas at the ſame time viewing, from an 
Aſcent, the Enemy's Army, which did not yet 
in reality fly, but began to give way, and fall into 
Diſorder, ſtop'd for a while, caſting his Eyes a- 


bout, and looking every way to find out Mlex- 


ander. 9 85 : 
As ſoon as he perceived him in the right Wing, 


rallying and encouraging his Mercenaries, he was 


no longer Maſter of his: Reaſon, but inflamed ay 
the Sight, and blindly and heedleſsly following his 
Paſſion, he advanced far before his Soldiers, crying 


our, and challenging the Tyrant, who did not dare 


to receive him, but retreating, hid himſelf amongſt 
his Guards. The foremoſt of the Mercenaries chat 
came Hand to Hand were cut down by Pelopidas, 


but Others fighting at a Diftance, ſhar through his 


Armor, and wounded him; after which they ftaby 
bed him in the Breaſt with their Spears. 

The Theſalians ſeeing him in this Danger, made 
Haſte from the Hills to his Aſſiſtance; but when 
they came to the Place where he was, found him 
dead upon the Ground. At the ſame time both 
Horſe and Foot preſſing hard upon the Knemy in- 
tirely routed them, purſuing them a great Way, 
and covering the Plain with more than throe thou- 
ſand dead Bodies. The Thebans that were then pre- 


ſent expreſſed the greateſt Concern imaginable at 


Pelopidas's Death, calling him their Father, Savi- 
our, and Inſtructer in every Thing that was Great and 
Honourable. And tis no wonder They did ſo, when 
the Theſalians and _— after they had ang 

. 7 
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The LIFE of 
by their Edicts, in his Favour, the greateſt Ho- 
nours that had ever been paid to human Virtues, 
gave ſtill greater and more undeniable Proofs of 
their Love to him by their Grief; for the whole 
Army, both Officers and Soldiers, when they un- 
derſtood he was dead, neither put off their Ar- 
mour, unbridled their Horſes, nor dreſſed their 
Wounds, but ran all to Him, as if he had been till 
alive, heaped up the Spoils of the Enemy about his 
dead Body, and cut off their Horſes Mains, and 
their own Hair; and ſuch as retired to their Tents, 
neither kindled a Fire, or took any Refreſhment, 
bur a general Silence, Conſternation and Grief 
reigned throughout the Army, as if they had not 
| a very great and glorious Victory, but were 
efeated and enſlaved by the Tyrant. 
In all the Ciries through which his Body was 
carried, the Magiſtrates, young Men, Children, 
and Prieſts came out to meet it with Trophies, 
Crowns, and golden Armour. And when the time 
of his Interment was come, the Theſ/alian Elders 
begged the Tbebans to allow them the Honour of 
boys him. One of them upon this Occaſion 
made the following Speech. | 
Iluſtrious Friends and Allies, we ast a Favour of 
you, which will be a very fingular Honour, and at the 
ſame time adminiſter Conſolation to us in this great and 
inexpreſſible Misfortune. (1) *Tis not Pelopidas alive 
the Theſſalians deſire to attend; tis not to Pelopidas, 
ſenſible of what is done to him, they deſire to pay the 


Honours due to his Merit: No, Pelopidas dead is their 


preſent Concern, Permit us to waſh, adorn, and pay 


(1) For had it been to Pelopidas | only to Pelopidas when dead, they | 


alive they defigned great Honours, | can proceed from ——_— but 
Self-intereft might have been uſ Love and Gratitude. This Speech 
pected to be in the Caſe, and thatht | is very moving; but it has ſuffered 


was all done to gain his — much in the Tranſlations. 
But ſince theſe Honours are paid 


our - 


* . 22 
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/ + ELO PIDAS. 
our laſt Honour to bis Body, which will convince us that 
you believe our Share in this common Calamity greater 
than your Own. You, *tis true, have loft an excellent Ge- 
neral; but We, with the Loſs of a General, have loſt 
all Hopes of Liberty; for hom ſhall we dare to deſire 
Another of you, fince we rannot reftore Pelopidas? 
The Thebans ſympathizing with them in their 
Concern, granted their Requeſt. And never was a 
more ſplendid Funeral ſeen; at leaſt in the Opi- 
nion of Thoſe who do hot think that Magnificence 
conſiſts in Gold, Ivory and Purple; (1) like one 
Philiflus, who made a mighty Es d en on the 
Funeral of Dionyſius the Tyrant, which, to ſpeak 
properly, (2) was only like the pompous Cataſtro- 
phe of a Bloody Tragedy, that is to ſay, of his Ty- 
ranny. Alexander, at the Death of Hepheſtion, did 
not only cut off the Mains of his Horſes and Mules, 
but took down the Battlements from che Walls of 
Cities, that even the Towns might ſeem Mourners, 
and inſtead of their former beauteous Appearance 
look dejected at his Funeral: But (3) ſuch kinds of 
Pomp and Magnificence being affected and forc'd, 


(1) He was both an Hiſtorian | rovelfth Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art 
and a Soldier. He had ſerved un- of Poetry. Plutarch uſes it in the 
der Diony/zus che Elder, whoſe Life | (ame Senſe in his Life of Alexan- 
he wrote in fix Books. He ſerved | der; but in his Life of Craſſus, be 
likewiſe under Dionyſius theyoun- | makes uſe of it in that Senſe, in 
ger; and having been defeated by | which it is taken by the Roman 
Dion, killed himſelf. Plutarch cen- | Authors; as may be ſeen in thoſe 
ſures him here very juſtly, for com- Remarks, Vol. 5. p. 118. 
mending the Pomp of Dionyſius ) There are no real Honours 
the Tyrant's Funeral Solemnity, | of this Kind, but what the People 


when he ought to have condem- 
ned and abhorred it. 

(2) The Greek ſays, Iwas only 
like the theatrical Exit of a deep 
Tragedy, which was his Tyranny. 
The Exit, or. Cataſtrophe 1s the 
concluding Part of a Tragedy, or 
the unravelling of the whole Af- 
fair. See the Remarks on the 


Vor. III. 


os 


pay freely and of their own Ac- 
cord; ſuch as proceed from an in- 
ternal Principle of Love and Gra- 


Magnificence are not ſo much Ho- 
nours done to the Deceaſed, as they 
are Marks of Servitude in Thoſe 
that perform them. 


— —— 


are 


titude. Appointed Solemnities and © 


Him that commands them, and are far from 


Thoſe who laviſh their Own and Others Wealth to 


of their Love, ſeems to be the height of Happineſs, 
For, as #/op ſaid, Death to a good Man in the Time 


that (2) iti the greateſt Happineſs, becauſe it ſecures 
goras after he Himſelf, his Sons and Grandſons had 
thou canſi not be a God. And yet is there any one 


the Pythian and Olympick Games, with One of 
thoſe Enterprizes of Pelopidas, in All which he was 
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are attended with Envy towards Him in whoſe Ho- 
nour they are performed, and with Hatred againſt | 
ws 


Proofs of a ſincere Love and, Eſteem; and only 
ſhew the barbarous Pride, Luxury, and Vanity of 


vain and contemptible Purpoſes. . But that a Man 
of common Rank, dying in a ſtrange Country; nei- 
ther his Wife, Children nor Kinſmen preſent ;, none 
either deſiring or ordering it, (1) ſhould be atten- | 
ded, buried and crowned by ſo many Cities, that 
ſtrove to exceed one another in the Demonſtrations 


of bis Proſperity is ſo far from being a Misfortune, 
to him the Glory of his virtuous Actions, and advances 
him above the Power of Fortune. And that Spar- 


tan's Advice was {till better, who embracing Dia- 


All conquer'd and been crowned in the Olympick 
Games, ſaid to him, Die, Diagoras, die quickly, for 


that will pretend to compare all the Victories in 


conſtantly Victorious? So that after he had ſpent 
the greateſt part of his Life in great and glorious 


(i) With what a noble Sim- 
plicity, does Plutarch here in two 
Lines ſet off the glorious Death of 
Pelopidas, and the Magnificence of 
his Funeral. 

(2) This Obſervation is very 
juſt; and nothing but an unreaſo- 
nable exceſſive Fondneſs of Life 
can contradict it. In Terence's 
Zunuchus, Cherea, inſpired with! 


this Sentiment, cries out in 2 
Tranſport of Joy, a 
Nunc tempus profocto eſt, cum perpo- 
ti me poſſum interſici, 
Ne hoc gaudium contaminet vita 
egritudine aliqua. 
This Moment would I be glad to 
die, that my preſent Foy may meet 


with no ſuture Allay. 
J III. Sc. v. 


Actions, 


* 


PpELO PIDAS. 
Actions, and had been thirteen times named Go- 
yernour of Bevtia, he died at laſt in a noble At- 
fempt to extirpate Tyranny, and reſtore the Li- 
„ TT Tn IE 
* If his Death brought great Grief, it brought 
greater Advantage to the Allies; for no ſooner were 
the Thebans advertiz'd of it, but prompted by a De- 
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fire of Revenge 11 immediarcly ſent to their Aſ- 
0 


filtance an Army of feven thouſand Foot, and ſe- 
ven hundred Horſe, under the Command of Malci- 
tus and Diogiton, who coming upon Alexander un- 
expectedly defeated his Army, and reduced him to 
ſuch Straits, that they compelled him to reſtore 


thoſe Cities he had taken from the Theſalians, to 


withdraw his Garrifons from the Magnefians, Phthi- 
otz arid Achaians, to ſwear perperual Obedience to 
che Thebans, and to make War againſt whatſoever 
Enemies They ſhould command. 

The Thebans were ſatisfied with theſe Conditions; 
but Puniſhment foon followed the Tyrant for his 


Wickedneſs, and the Death of Pelopidas was re- 


venged in this manner. : | 
He, as we mentioned before, had inſtructed 


| Thebe not to be afraid of the exterior Shew and 


Equipage of Tyranny, notwithſtanding ſhe was 
ſurrounded by Janiſaries and Our- laws, that were 
the Tyrant's Guards. She therefore fearing the 
Falſhood, and hating the Cruelty of her Husband, 
conſpired with (1) her three Brothers, T:/ipbonus, 
Pytholaus and Lycophron, to kill him; and they put 


their Deſign in Execution after this manner: The 


whole Palace was full of Night Guards, except 
their Bed-Chamber, which was an upper Room 


and before the Door lay a Dog in Chains to guard 


(1) Tif:phanus was the eldeſt, Affair; but Xenophon died the Year 
and as ſuch facceeded Alexander, | following, which was the firſt or 
and reigtied at the Time that Xe- | ſecond Year of the hundred and 


Pophon wrote the Hiſtory of this | fifth Olympiad, 
| A its 


it, which would fly At all but the Tyrant and his 


Wiſe, and one Slave that conſtantly fed him. 


When the time for putting this Deſign in exe- 
cution was come, Thebe hid her Brothers all Day in 
2 Room hard by; and going alone in to Alexander's 


Chamber whilſt he was aſleep, as ſhe uſed to do, ſhe 


came out again in alittle Time, and commanded the 
Slave to lead away the Dog, becauſe her Husband 


had a mind to fleep withour being diſturb'd ; and 


that the Stairs might make no Noiſe as her Bro- 
thers came . up, he covered them with Wool. 
All things being thus prepared ſhe fetched up 
her Brothers ſoftly ; and leaving them at the Door 
with Poniards in their Hands, went into the Cham- 
ber, and preſcntly returned with the Tyrant's Ci- 
miter, that hung at the head of his Bed, and ſhew- 
ed it them as a Confirmation that he was faſt aſleep. 
Being now upon the point of Execution, the young 
Men appeared terrified, and afraid to proceed; 
which ſo enraged hebe, that ſhe called them Cow- 
ards, and with bitter Oaths profeſſed ſhe would 
go and awake the Tyrant, and diſcover their whole 
Plot. When Shame and Fear had brought them 
to Themſelves again, and they had reſumed their 
former Reſolution, ſhe led them into the Chamber, 
and with a Light in her Hand conducted them to 
her Husband's Bed. One of them caught him faſt 
by his Feet, Another by the Hair of his Head, 
while the Third ſtabbed him with his Poniard. His 
Exit may perhaps be thought roo quick and eaſy 
for ſo cruel and deteſtable a Monſter ; but if it be 
conſidered (1) in all its Circumſtances and Con- 
ſequences, that he was the firſt Tyrant that ever 
fell by the Contrivance of his own'Wife, and * 
| A is 

(1) This Remark of Plutarch Circumſtances and Conſequences 

1s very obſeryable ; Death it ſelf he | that attend it. The Murder of the 


counts nothing at all, but only the | Pherean Tyrant he does not think 
Puniſhment 
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hisdead Body was expoſed to all kind of Indignities, 
ſfpurn'd and troden under Foot by his Subjects an 


left as a Prey for Dogs and Vultures z his Death 


will appear ro carry with it a full and juſt Reward 
for his innumerable Oppreſſions and Cruelties. 


Puniſhment ſufficient for his Vil- | Dogs and Vultures; This he thinks 
lanies; but to be murdered by the | a due Recompence for his 
Contrivance of his own Wife, and | Crimes; for ſuch an End has in all 
to undergo all the Inſults and Out- Ages been looked upon as a Pu- 
rages of an exaſperated People, | niſhment due to unjuſt and im- 
and to be expoſed atlaſt as a Prey to ] pious Men, > 
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#3 frcus Claudius, who had been five times 

& Conſul, was the Son of Marcus, and the 
i Be Firſt of his Family that (1) was called 
Marcellus, that is to fay, Martial; as 

e Pofidonius affirms : He was by long Ex- 
perience skilful in the Art of War, and by = Sree 
aCtive, vigorous and daring, That haughty Fierce- 
neſs his — inſpired him with, he ſhewed 
only in Battel; on all other Occaſions he was modeſt, 
courteous, and humane; and ſo fond of the Gre» 
cian Learning and Eloquence, that he admired and 
honoured All that excelled in them; but he did 
not make a Progreſs Himſelf, equal to his Deſires, 
becauſe his other Buſineſs and Employment took him 
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(i) The Romans were very fond from thence come the Names, 
of Names and Sir-names derived} Marcus, Marcius, Mamers, Mamer- 
from Mars, from whom they] cus, and Marcellus. 
reckoned themſelves deſcended; | 
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 MARCELLUS._ 
off from a cloſe Application. If ever God deſigned 
that Men 9 5 |: 


(1) Shou'd lead their Lives in fierce and endlefs Wat, 


as Homer ſays, they were undoubtedly the Romans 
of thoſe firſt Ages. In their Infancy they had the 
Carthaginians to contend with for Sicily; in their 
middle Age, the Gauis for Italy itſelf; and in their 
old Age they were obliged to contend again with the 
Carthaginians and Hannibal. Nor were they allow'd 
the common Priyilege of to excuſe em from 
the Wars, their Merits and Valour continually cal- 
ling 'em forth to ſuperior Commands. 

As for Marcellus, he was admirably skill'd in all 
kinds of Fighting; but for ſingle Combat, he had 
not his Equal. He never refuſed a Challenge, or 
miſs'd killing Thoſe that ichallenged him. In Sici- 
ly, ſeeing his Brother Otacilius once in Danger, he 
threw. his Shield over him, ſlew all Thoſe that o- 
verpower'd him, and ſo faved his Life. For That 
and other honourable Archievements, he received 
from the Generals, while'very young, Crowns and 
other Preſents, as a Reward of his Valour and Bra- 
very. His Virtues ſhining out moreand more, and 
his Reputation daily encreaſing, the People choſe 
him Adilis Curulis, and the Priefts created him 
Augur. This is a Kind of Sacerdotal Office, to 
which the Law aſhgns the Superintendance of chat 


(1) This Paſſage of Homer is in | A Hoſt by Jove endued with mar- 

the fourteenth Book of his Iliads, | tial Might, analy off. £2 

where Ulyſſes ſays to Agamemnon, And taught to conquer, or to fall in 
who was adviſing the Grecians to ; | 


7 
Oh ! were thy. Sway the Curſe of Mars to wage, 


meaner Powers, Employ'd our, T unh, 4 50 n. 
8 4 ploys aur ge. Pope. 
ut Ours ! or Fx] 


_ 


1 Combat, "and beld . 
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kind of Augury or Prediction which is taken from 
the Flight of Birds. $916 <28 

During the Time of his being in 

theſe Offices, contrary to his Inclination; he fell 

under a Neceſſity of bringing a criminal Accuſa- 


tion before the Senate. He had a Son of his own 


ing he would not de 


Name, who was very young, but of ſuch extraor- 


dinary Beauty, Diſcretion, and Behaviour, that he 


was univerſally admired.” Capitolinus, Marcellus 
Collegue, a very inſolent and vicious Man, fell in 
love with this Youth, and made an attempt upon 


him. At firſt, the Youth of Himſelf rejected all 


his Offers, without * any Body; but find - 


Sollicitations, he diſcovered the Matter to his Fa- 
ther. Marcellus highly enraged at ſuch an Affront, ac- 
cuſed Capitolinus before the Senate. Capitolinus made 


uſe of all kind of Arts and Evaſions to get Judgment 


deferred, and at laſt appealed from the Senate to the 
Tribunes. But They refuſing to receive his Appeal, 
he defended himſelf by a flat Denial of the Char ; 
As there was no Witneſs of the Fact, Capitoliuus 
having made his Attempt privately, and Alone, the 
Senate ordered the Youth Himſelf to be brought 
before them, and to be examined. As ſoon as ever 
he appeared, his Bluſhes, Tears, and Baſhfulneſs, 
mixed with Indignation and Reſentment, convinced 


*em fo far, that they required no further Proof; 


but condemned Capitolinus to pay a conſiderable 
Fine to Marcellus; which (1) he converted into 


in the former of 


{t, but that he continued his 


(1) To ſhew that this happened 
during the Time of his being 
ZEdilis. ulis; for 'rovas the Du- 
ty of that Office to ſuperintend 
every thing relating ro Commerce. 
— the ſame —— I confeſs myſelf 

tranger to the Word Ap u 
cia, and that I have never ſeen it 


any where elſe. I ſhou'd- befor 2d- 


mitting the reading of a Manuſcript 
which has it, #pyv2Z auld, 
which he converted into Silver Cru- 
ets or Vaſes; koiCda were little 
Veſlels made uſe of in Sacrifices, 


and were likewiſe called At ich es, 
and gcoyd eic 
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k filver Exchange-Table, and conſecrated it to 
the Gods. | 29 5 


had laſted two and twenty Years, before Rome be- 


came engaged in a new War againſt the Gauls. 


The Inſubrians, a People of Celtic Extract, dwel- 
ling on this fide the Alps, tho' very powerful in 
Themſelves, applied to their Neighbours for Aſ- 
ſiſtance, and particularly to Thoſe called Gaſatæ, 
from the heavy Darts or Javelins uſed by them in 
Fight, who ſerved any Body for Pay. It ſeemed 
indeed ſtrange, but yet was very fortunate for the 
Romans, that they did not happen to be engaged in 
this Gallic War, before That againſt the Cartbagini- 
ans was concluded, but that the Gazls continued 
quiet all that time; as if they had really waited to take 
up the Conqueror, and would not attack the Ro- 
mans till they were fluſh'd with Victory, and had 
no other Enemy to cope with. However, the near 


Neighbourhood as well as ancient Renown and 


Bravery of the Gauls ſtruck the Romans with great 


(1) Plutarch in thisPlace con- 
founds the Time a little. The firſt | tions for a new War, on Account 
Punic War laſted four and twenty | of the Diviſion which Flaminiat 
Years; for it began tin the four | had made of the Lands belonging 
hundred and eighty-ninth from the to the Picentines, which he 
building of Rome, and the Treaty | taken from the Senones in Gallicia 
with the Carthaginians was made | Ciſalpina. Theſe Preparations 
in the five hundred and twelfth. | were carrying on a long time, and 
The Gauls continued quiet all that | it was eight Years after that Divi- 
Time, and did not begin to ſtir till] ſion, before the War began in ear- 
four Years after. They advanced | neſt under their Leaders Congolita- 
as far as Arminium, but the Boyans | nus and Areoreſtes, when L. ZEmi- 
mutinying againſt their Leaders, | lius Papus and C. Atilius Regulus 
ſlew the Kings Ates and Galates ; | were Conſuls, in the five hundred 
after which, falling out among | and twenty eighth Year of Rome, 
themſelves, and fighting againſt | and the third Year of the one bun- 
one another, ſometimes one Party | dred and thirty eighth Ohympiad. 
overcame, and ſometimes Another, | Poly6. I. 2. This Illuſtration was 
and They that were left live re- | neceſſary to underſtand the Fact 
turned home to their reſpective] related here by Plutarch. 

Abodes. Five Years after T his, 


Vol. III. N Terror; 


the Ganls began to make Prepara- 
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"x (1) Scarce was the firſt Punic War ended, which 
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Terror; for they 
moſt, having not forgot how they had former. 
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were indeed the Enemy th 


ly made themſelves Maſters ot Nome; from which 
Time it was provided by Law, that the Prieſts 
ſhould be excuſed from taking Arms, except only 
to defend the City againſt the Gauls. 1 
The vaſt Preparations made by the Romans on 
that OccaGon, (or tis ſaid ſo many thouſand of em 
were never ſeen in Arms at once, either before or 
Gnce) as well as their new and extraordinary Sacri- 
fices, plainly ſhewed the Apprehenſions they were 
under at that time. For tho' they had received 
none of the barbarous Rites or Cuſtoms of other 
Nations, had nothing cruel or inhuman in their 
divine Worſhip, but imitated the polite Manners 
of rhe Greeks, and had juſt and pious Sentiment 
of the Gods; yet at the Appearance of this War, in 
obedience ro ſome Prophecies contained in the 
Books of the Sibyls, (1) they thought themſelvs 
obliged to bury alive, in That which is called the 
Beaſt- Market, two Greeks, a Man and a Woman, 
and likewiſe two Gazls, one of each Sex; which 
barbarous and abominable Sacrifices they continue 
to this Day, at which the People are not allowed 
to be preſent. | | 
In the Beginning of this War, (2) the Roman 
fometimes gained very ſignal Victories, and were 
as often ſhamefully defeated; but neither good 
nor bad Succeſs was available either to put a final 
(1) They offered the ſame Sa- | imbutum. The Words ibi, ante, (5, 


crifice at the Beginning of — refer to the Sacrifice that was of- 
ſecond Panic War, which followed | fered at the Beginning of the War 
This: For Livy mentions theſetwo | againſt the Gault, which is bete 
Sacrifices, lib. xxii. 57. Interim ex | mentioned by Plat arch. 

fatalibus libris Sacrificia aliquot ex- (2) C. Atilius Regulus was {lai 
#raordinaria facta. inter que Gallus | in a Battel; on the Enemy's Side 
& Galla, Grecus & Greca in Foro Congolitanus, one of their Kings 
Boario ſub terra vivi demiſſi ſunt in | was killed at the ſame Time, and 
locum ſaxo conſeptum, ibi ante, hoſtiis | Areoreſtes, the other King, killed 
lumanis, minime Romano Sacro, | himſcif out of Deſpair. Period 

| Per 
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Period to the War, or ſo much as to bring on a 


" Treaty, till C. Nuimius Flaminius, and P. Furins 
ch I Philo, being Conſuls, marched againft the Iuſubrians 
fits with a powerful Army. It was then reported that 
ly the River which runs through the Country of Pi- 
' MW wnum was turned into Blood, and (1) that three 
on Moons were ſeen at Ariminum at the ſame time. The 
em Ml Prieſts, whoſe Buſineſs it was to obſerve the Flying 
or {MW of Birds at the time of making their Confuls, de- 
ri- ¶ clared that the Election of thoſe T'wo was unduly 
ere uud inauſpiciouſſy made, (2) and had ill Omens at- 
red Wl tending it. Her the Senate diſpatched Ler- 
her ters ro the Army forthwith, exprefly forbidding the 
cir Conſuls to attempt any thing againft the Enem 
ers in that Capacity, and enjoining em to return wich 
nts all Speed ro Rome, in order to lay down their Of- 
, in fice. Fs, | 
os Flaminius having received theſe Letters, (3) de- 
lves ſerred opening them till he had fought and defeated 


(1) Plin. I. 2. c. 32. Lune 250. ſon to the contrary, but that there 
que — Cn. — Poe — be _ Number of 
Eaunio Cofſ. apparuere, quos pleri- en at t Time. tis 
que he”, ans. Soles — the ſame as to Moone. 4 
And Fulius Obſequens c. 9 2. Cneo| (2) I have obſerved more than 
Domitio, Caio Fannio Coſſ. in Gal-| once before that Plutarch often 
lia tres Soles & tres Lune viſe.| makes uſe of Poetical Words to 
There is nothing very ſurprizing make his Style more lively and a- 
in this Phenomenon; the Appear- | greeable. Here he has the Word 
ance of ſeveral Suns and Moons is | de, Which is not in com- 
owing to the ſame Cauſe. Pliny | mon Uſe, which he berrewed 
writes that never more than three from Æſclylus in his Tragedy of 
Suns had been ſeen at once before the ſeven Leaders againſt Thebes, 
bis Time; but that muſt certain- | v. $44. | 
ly proceed from Want of due Ob- 
ſervation, Gaſſendus tells us that 
n 1625, Six were ſeen in Poland. 
Cchenerus obſerves, that on the 
20th Day of March, 1629. Five| Occafion, in defcrringio open the 
welt ſeen at Rome; and on the Letters ſent by the Senate, till he 
t4th Day of Fanuary, in the fol- had put in Execation what he had 
lowing Year, Seven were ſeen at | before projected, has beenimirated 
vice; aud he adds, chere is — our Times by a great 3 
= t 
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the Enemy, and ravaged their whole Country; a. 
ter which he marched towards Rome and tho' he Che 


* 


carried a prodigious Booty home with him, yet gul: 
none of the People went out to meet him, but had and 
like to have denied him the Honour of a Triumph, befe 
becauſe he did not inſtantly obey. the Command; Ml #7 
of the Senate, but ſlighted and deſpiſed their Or 5 
ders. And as ſoon as ever the Triumph was ended, of 1 
both He and his Collegue were depoſed from their be 
Office, and redaced to the Condition of privat niſh 
Citizens: Such a Reſpect had the Romans for Re. . 
ligion, making all their Affairs depend ſolely on the beg 
Pleaſure of the Gods; never ſaficring; (1) no no Wi 
in their greateſt Proſperity, the leaſt Neglect or Cor Will ©*' 
tempt of their ancient Rites or Oracles; being full farm 
perſuaded that it was of much greater Importance Will © 
to the Publick Welfare that their Magiſtrates and — 
Generals ſhould reverence and obey the Gods, that cet 
af they conquered and ſubdued their Encmies. For wh 
this Reaſon it was, that Tiberius Sempronius, who for an 
his Fortitude and other Virtues was ſo highly belovel - 
and eſteemed by the Romans, when he was Cor Will © 
ſul, choſe Scipio Naſica and Caius Marcius Figuu Wl 
his Succeſſors. Pr 
When theſe two Conſuls were gone into their Wl P. 
reſpective Provinces, Sempronius (2) happening by 5 
| Chance 22 


But this is a Conduct fit only for of a River, and left no Space b* 21 
ſuch extraordinary Perſons, who] hind to give them Room to raly, M 
know of a certainty when an Op- in caſe they had been obliged t0 a] 
pry offers for ſome great] give way; ſo that, if the Enen I 

ploit, and are ſure of Succeſs.| had puſhed them hard, they muſt 
As for the Victory the Romans ob- have been driven into the Rive: It 
. tained at that Time, it was wholly | Poly6. I. 2. . 
owing to the Prudence of the (1) This is a very high Com WI 7+ 
Tribunes and the Bravery of the] mendation; for in Time of P-. Mt 
Soldiers; for Flaminius the Conſul ſperity, every thing goes to Rack, no 
had been guilty of an Error, that Manners, Laws, Religion, e. bui 


might very well have occaſioned] (2) In the Original, tis q pa. Ri 
uaTHOT di, Regult Wil th 
tion relating in the am is th 


the Loſs of the Battel. He had 
drawn up his Army on the Bank 
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Chance to li br upon ſome Books containing Re- 
gulations and Directions relating to facred Rites 
and Cuſtoms, he found out ſome what he never knew 
before, which was this; Mhene ver the Magiſtrate went 
out of the City, and. ſat ' down in a Houſe or Ta- 
bernacle hired for that Purpoſe, to obſerve the Flight 
of Birds, if it happened for any Cauſe whatſoever tha t 
be was obliged to return into the City before he had fi- 
niſbed bis Obſervations, he was not to make uſe of 
that Lodge again, but to take another, and from thence 
begin his Obſervations anew. Sempronius was igno- 
rant of this Particularity, when he named thoſe 
two Conſuls, for he had twice made uſe of the 
fame Tabernacle. But when he came afterwards 
to underſtand his Miſtake, he declared it to the 
Senate, who, as'trifling as that Circumſtance might 
ſeem to be, immediately wrote to the Conſuls 5 


and reſigned the Conſulſhip. But theſe Things 
happened afterwards. At the ſame time, two Prieſts 
of the beſt Families in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus 
and Quintus Sulpicius, were degraded from the 
Prieſthood z the former for not having expoſed in 
proper Form the Entrails of a Beaſt ſlain in Sa- 
crificez and the latter, becauſe, while he was facri- 


wear on the Top of their Caps, fell off. Becauſe 
2 Rat was heard to cry the very Moment that (1) 
Minucius the Dictator named Caius Flaminius Gene- 


ral of the Horſe, the People obliged them Both to 


I have followed the Reading of Rituals, in which was particularly 
2 Manuſcript which has it j:pa-| ſer down whatever related to the 
TWTI®0Is yTOuvnmacty. Thoſe] Election of Magiſtrates, and 2 
Memoirs that Sempronius read, did | other Affairs; and by which 
not relate only to martial Affairs, particular Caſes that might hap 
but to the facred Cuſtoms and] pen, were to be determined. 
Rules obſerved by the Aupurs in| (1) Plutarch is miſtaken in this 
the Diſcharge of the Duties of | Place; for Q. Fabius Maximy 
their Office, and were a kind of | was Dictator, and not Minywcins. 


N 3 quit 


who, leaving their Provinces, returned to Rome, 


ficing, the Tuft, that the Prieſts, called Flamens, 
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quit their Poſts, and choſe Others in their ſtead: 
Aud by this Nicety and Exactitude in the moſt 
minute Circumſtances, they kept free from Super- 
flition, obſerving only - their antient Cuſtoms, 
(1) without Change or Innovation. 
Flaminius and his Collegue 8 thus depoſed 
from the Conſulate, the Roman Magiſtrates, (2) 
called Inttr-reges, choſe Marcellus in their Room; 
„ Who, as ſoon as he had entered upon his Office, 
l choſe Cn. Cornelius for his ag The Gaal 
3 ſent Ambaſſadors to propoſe a Treaty of Peace, 
and the Senate ſeemed inclined to it, but Marcellus 
excited the People, and made 'em determine for 
| War. However, after many Difficulties, a Peace 
li h was at laſt concluded; which, 'tis ſaid, the Ge/ate 
4 broke ſoon after; who, to the number of thirty 
4 thouſand, paſſing the Alps, joined the [nſubrians 
0 who were ſtill more numerous; and relying on their 
| Numbers, advanced boldly as far as (3) Acerræ, a 
City, ſituated between the Po and the Alps, that 
was beſieged by the Romans. From thence King 
Pitidomarus taking with him ten thouſand of the 
Ceſatæ, ravaged the whole Country near the Ps. 
Marcellus having received an Account of their 
March, left his Collegue Scipio before Acerre, with 
the light and heavy-armed Infantry, and a third 
Part of the Horſe ; and taking with him the reſt 
of the Horſe, and fix hundred of the lighteſt Foot, 


(i) True Religion always keeps legal Officers in being, theſe In- 
ſtrictly to ancient Uſapes and Cu- . had a right of natning the. 
ſtoms, and Superſtition always ad-] (z) This Paſſage has been miſ⸗ 
vances by makingAlterationsor Ad · } underſtood; fer they .were the Ro- 
ditions; But yet were not all thoſe | mam, and not the-Gawls, that be- 
trifling Niceties here mentioned, | ſieged Acerre. The Gals not be- 
tho ancient, plain and evident Su- ing able to relieve the Place, paſſed 
perſtitions? | the Po with Part of their Army, 

(2) Theſe were Magiſtrates ap- | and laid Siege to Olaſfiuium to 
pointed in an 1zter-regnam, to name] make a Diverſion, V. Polyb. l. 2. 
2 Kings and in the times of the | p. 121. 

Republick, when there were no 
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MARCELLUS. 

he purſued the ten thouſand Geſatæ Night and 
Day without Intermiſſion; till at laſt he came up 
with them near Claſtidium, a ſmall Town belong 
ing to the Gaals, which a little before had been 
brought under Subjection to the Romans. He had 
not time to refreſh his Troops, or give them Reſt; 
for the Barbarians were ſoon adyertized of his Ar- 
rival; and ſeeing the ſmall Number of his Foot, 
and making little Account of his Horſe, reckoned 
themſelves fecureof Victory. For I heſe, as well as all 
the other Gault, being excellem Horſemen, though 
they had the Advantage in that repſect, and eipe- 
cially finding themſelves ſuperior in Number to 
Marcellas. Full therefore of Rage and Fury, they 
march directly againſt him, fending forth mighty 
Menaces, as tho* they had been fure of earrying 
their Point without oppoſition; Firidomarus their 
King riding in great State at the Head of his Army. 
Marcellus, becauſe his 'Froops were but few, rhar 
they might not be encompaſſed by the Enemy, ex- 
tended his Wings of Horſe, thinning and widen- 
ing them by degrees, till at laſt his Front was ver 
nigh equal ro That of the —_ ö 

When he had done This, and was advaneing to 
the Charge, his Horſe, frighted at the Bravadoes 
and Noiſe of the Gaul, turned ſhort all on a ſud- 
den, and in ſpite of all his Endeavours to the con- 
trary, carried him back. Marcellus fearing that this 
Motion might be fuperſtitiouſly taken for an ill O- 
men, and fo diſhearten his Men, took his Horſe by 
the Bridle and turned him quite round, and fo re- 
turning to his former Station, adored the Sun; 
making Them believe that his wheeling about was 
not an involuntary Accident, but a deſigned Act 
of Devotion; for it was cuſtomary with the No- 
mans to turn raund when they worſhipped the 

Gods, When he was . the very point of en- 


4 _ gaging 
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Sabin with the Gault, he made a Vow, that he 
would 
the Arms that ſhould be taken from the Enemy. 
At that very Inſtant the King of the Gauls ſpying 
him, and gueſſing from the Enſigns of Authority 
that he was the Roman General, ſpurred his Horſe 
with all his Might, and- brandiſhing .his Spear on 
high, loudly challenged him to the Combat. He 
was a well-made Man, exceeding the Reſt of the 
Gayls in Stature, and had on that day a Suit of 
Armour, adorned with Gold and Silver, and: 
heightened with Purple and the moſt lively Paint- 
ing, ſo that it ſnone like Lightning. Whilſt Mar- 
cellus was viewing the Diſpoſition of the Enemy's 
Forces, he caſt his Eyes upon that Armour, and 
concluded from the Richneſs of them, that 'Thoſe 
were the Arms he had vowed to Jupiter: Where- 
upon he rode againſt Him with all his Might, and 
with his Spear pierced his Breaſtplate; the Vio- 
lence of the Stroke, which received a double 
Force from the Weight and Swiftneſs of the Horſe, 
was ſo great, that it overſet the King, and threw 
him on the Ground. Marcellus purſuing his Blow, 
at the ſecond or third Stroke killed him outright: 
then leaping from his Horſe, he diſarmed him, and 
taking his Arms and lifting them up towards Heaven, 
ſaid, O Jupiter Feretrius, who from on high beholdeſt 
the bold Exploits and Atchievements of renowned Cap- 
tains and Commanders in the Day of Battel, in thy 
Preſence have I a General ſlain a General, J 4 Conſul 
Slain a King with my own Hand: To Thee I conſe- 
crate theſe firſ and moſt excellent of the Spoils; do 
thou be propitious, and crown our Actions with the like 
Succeſs in the Proſecution of this War. 
When he had finiſhed his Prayer, the Roman 
Horſe began the Charge, encountering both the 
Enemy's Horſe and Foot at the ſame time; and, not- 
withſtanding the Incquality of their Numbers, - 
taine 


conſecrate to Jupiter Feretrius the beſt of 
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tained a Victory compleat in its Kind, and almoſt 
incredible in its Circumſtances. For never before 
or ſince did a handful of Horſe give ſo entire a De- 
feat to ſuch a ſuperior Force, both of Horſe and 
Foot, that were then drawn up in Battel againſt 
them. Marcellus having ſlain the greateſt Part of 
the Enemy, and taken all their Arms and Baggage, 
marched back to join his Collegue, (1) who had not 
ſuch good Succeſs in his Undertaking againſt the 
Cauls before Milan, which is a very large City, well 
inhabited, and the Capital of all that Country. The 


Gauls defended this Place with ſuch Obſtinacy and 


Reſolution, that Scipio, inſtead of beſieging it, 


ſeemed rather beſieged himſelf. But upon the Re- 


turn of Marcellus, the Geſatæ underſtanding that 
their King was ſlain, and his Army defeated, with- 


drew their Forces in all haſte, and ſo Milan was 


taken, and the Gauls delivered up their other Cities 
to the Romans, who granted em a Peace on reaſo- 


nable Conditions. - 
The Senate made a Decree, that only Marcellus 
ſhould have the Honour ofa Triumph; which, for 


the Quantity and Richneſs of the Spoils, the Num- 


ber and Stature of the Captives, and the Pomp and 
Magnificence of all Kinds, was one of the fineſt 
and moſt ſurprizing that had ever been ſeen. But 
the moſt rare and agreeable Sight of all was Mar- 
cellus himſelf, bearing in Triumph the compleat Ar- 


mour of the vanquiſhed Barbarian, which he had 


vowed to Jupiter. He had prepared a Bearer ſhaped 
like a Trophy out of the Stock of a tall ſtrait 


(1) —— Collegue took 4- | my. But Scipio turning ſhort upon 
terra; whereupon the Gauls. re- | em, ſtopp d the Runaway s, wreſted 


tiring to Milan, Scipio purſued em; the Victory the Gauls had won 


but in his Return back met with out of their Hands, and march- 
2 Misfortune ; which, however ing back to Milan, took it by 
he ſoon repaired. The Gals fell Storm. And there it was that 
upon his Rear, which they cut to | Marcellus joined him. 
Ficces, and routed Part of his Ar- | 
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Oak. To This he ſaſtened the Armour in a circy- 

lar Form, diſpoſing every Part in an apt and na- 
rural Order. When the Proceſſion began to 
move, he aſcended his triumphal Chariot, and paſid 
through the City with the Trophy on his Shoul- 
ders, which repreſented a Man in Armour, and wa 
the nobleſt Ornament of the whole Triumph. The 
Army cloſed the Proceſſion with glittering Arms and 
burniſhed Armour, anging Songs of Triumph, and 
in Hymns of Victory celebrating the Praiſes of Ju- 
piter and their General. 7 

Being arrived in this Order at the Temple 
Jupiter Fereirius, he there fixed and dedicated his 
'Frophy, being the Third, and, as yet, the Laft of 
any Roman General that claimed that Honour. The 
Firſt was Romulus, after he had flain Heron King of 
the Ceninenſes; Cornelius Coffus, who flew Y olunmins 
the Tuſcan, was the Second; and the Third and laſt 
was Marcellus. The God to whom they conſe - 
crated theſe Spoils, was Jupiter, ſirnamed Feretrin, 
from the Greet Word Feretrum, fignifying a Car, or 
Bearer, on which the Trophy was born in Tri- 
umph; the Greek Language being at that time 
very much mixt with the Latin. Others affirm that 
Feretrius ſignifies the fame as Thunderer, being de- 
Tiv'd à feriends z, and as nothing ſtrikes with grea 
ter Violence than Thunder, fo to ftrike is in the Ra- 
man Language ferire. Laſtly there are Others who 
will have it that this Name is taken from the 
Strokes given in Battel; for even now when the 
Romans charge or purſue an Enemy, they by way 
of Encouragement call out to one another, fer;, 
Feri, that is to ſay, ſtrike, kill. They gave the ge- 
neral Name of Spoils ro whatever is taken from the 
Enemy in War; but Thoſe which their General 
took from the Chief Commander of the Ene- 
my's Army, after he had ſlain him with his own 
Hands, had the particular Appellation of rich or 
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Opime Fpoils. But notwithſtanding This, ſome Au- 
thors write that Numa Pompilius in his Commen- 


taries makes Mention of Firſt, Second, and Third 


Opime Spoils, and orders that the Firſt ſhould be con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter Fereirius, the Second to Mars, 
and the Third to Qꝛꝝirinus; as alſo that the Reward 
of the Firſt ſhonld be three hundred As, of the 
Second two hundred, and of the Third a hundred. 
But the moſt ral and commonly received Opi- 
nion 15, that the only honourable Spoik that deſerve 
the name of Opime, are thoſe which the General 
takes in a pitch'd Battel, and from the Enemy's 


General, whom he has flain with his own Hand. 


But of this Matter enough. 1 
This Victory and the Conchſon of the War 


cus d fo much Joy among the Roman People, that 


they ordered a Golden Cup to be made and E 
ſented to Apollo at Delphi, as a A ages fn thei 
Gratitude z and divided a great Part of t 
among the Confederate Cirics that had ſided wit 
them, and likewiſe ſent conſiderable Prefents 10 
Hiero King of Syracuſe, theit Friend and Ally. 
Some time after This, Hannibal having made an 
Irruption imo ah, Marcelluc was ſent with a 
Fleet to Sicily And two Years after happened the 
unfortunare Defeat at Cannæ, in which many thou- 
ſands of the Romans were flain, and the Few that 
eſcaped, retired to Cannuſiumy ard it was very much 
feared, that Hannibal, when he had thus deſtroyed 
the Strength of the Roman Forces, would march 
directly with his victorious Troops to Rome. W here- 
upon Marcellus ſent fifteen hundred of his Men by 
Sea to guard the City; and by order of the Se- 


mte repaired to Cammuſium; where having put him- 


ſelf at the Head of thoſe Troops that had retired 
thither after the Bastel, he brought them all out 
of their Intrenchmems, being reſolved to defend 
the flat Country. a 1 
e 
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De LIF E er 
The Wars had by this time carried off the chief 
of the Roman Nobility, and moſt of their greateſt 
Captains were fallen in Battel. They had ſtill left 
a very extraordinary Perſon, Fabius Maximus, a Man 
of ſingular Worth and great Capacity. But his 
mighty Precaution and over-great Sollicitude to a- 
void the leaſt Riſque or Loſs, paſs'd for a Defect 


in Courage, and Slowneſs in Execution. Looking 


upon Him therefore as a Perſon proper to provide 
for their Defence, but by no means fit to attack an 
Enemy, they applied themſelves to Marcellus; and 
wiſely mixing and tempering his active Forward- 
neſs and daring Courage with the flow cautious 
Conduct of Fabius, they often choſè them Conſuls 
together, and ſometimes ſent them, One as Conſul, 
and theOther as Pro-conſul, againſt the Enemy. 
For this Reaſon twas, as Poſidonius writes, that 
Fabius was called the Buckler, and Marcellus the 
Sword of the Roman State. And Hannibal himſelf 
uſed to ſay, be food in Fear of Fabius as his School- 
maſter, and of Marcellus as bis Adverſary ; for the 
Laſt would hurt him, but the Former only hinder 


him from doing Hurr. 


Hannibals Soldiers, after their Victory, growin 
diſſolute and careleſs, neglected all manner of Biß 
cipline, and often ſtraggled in Parties about the 
Country in ſearch of Plunder; where Marcellus fell 
upon 'em frequently, and cut off great Numbers, 
and fo by little and little diminiſhed the Enemy's 
Forces. After This, he went to the Aſſiſtance of 
Naples and Nola, and having encouraged the Nea- 
politans, and confirmed 'em in the good Diſpoſi- 
tion they were in towards the Romans, he entered 
Nala, where he found great Diviſions, the Senate 
being unable to reſtrain the People, who were 
ſtrongly in the Intereſt of Hannibal. There was 
in the Town a Perſon highly renown'd for his per- 
ſonal Valour as well as Nobility of Birth, whoſe 


Name 


guiſhed himſelf at t 
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MARCEL LVUS. 
Name was Bandius, who had remarkably diſtin- 
he Battel of Canne 3 where, af - . 
ter having ſlain a great Number of Cartbaginians, 
he at laſt lay upon a Heap of dead Bodies, ſorely 
wounded. - Hannibal finding him in this Condition, 
not only took Care of him, and entertained him 
with great Hoſpitality, but contracted a Friendſhi 
with him, diſmiſſed him without any Ranſon at al 
and at his Departure loaded him with Preſents. 
Bandius out of Gratitude, and in return for ſo ma- 


ny Favours, eſpouſed Hannibals Intereſt with great . 


Zeal, and endeavoured all he could to bring over 
the People to his ſide. Marcellus thought it un- 


juſt and wicked to put ſo eminent a Man to Death, 


who had fought ſo often for the Romans, and ex- 


poſed his Life in their Cauſe. For beſides great 


Probity and Humanity, Marcellus had ſo much Af- 
fability and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, as muſt needs 
win upon and gain the Affection of all the World, 
and eſpecially of an ambitious Man: Wherefore 


one Day when Bandius went to viſit him, Mar- 


cellus ask*'d him who he was; not that he was un- 
acquainted with him before, but to gain an Op- 
portunity to introduce what he had a Mind to ſay 
and when Bandius had told him his Name, Marcellus 
pretending to be ſurprized with Joy and Wonder, 
ſaid to him, How / art Thou the Bandius /o much talked 


of at Rome for his brave Behaviour at the Battel 


of Cannæ; who not only did not deſert Paulus Emili- 
us the Conſul, but even received inte his Body ſeveral 
Arrows aim'd at that General? Bandius owning him- 
{elf to be that very Perſon, and ſhewing his Wounds 
and Scars; Why then, ſaid Marcellus, fince you have 


given Us ſo many Proofs of your Friendſhip, wou d you . 


at give me the Pleaſure of ſeeing You at my firſs Ar- 
rival? Do you think Us ungrateful, or ignorant, how 
10 reward the Britvery of our Friends, We, who know 
goto to value and eſteem 4 even in our Enemies? Wh En 
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he had ended this obliging Diſcourſe, he embraced 


him, and made him a Preſent of a fine War Horſe, 


and five hundred Drachme's in Silver: From that 


time forwards, Bandius never left him, but appeared 
very zealous in diſcovering the Deſigns, and giving 
Tins inſt Thoſe of the contra 


ry Party. 
'Theſe were i very numerous, and had form d 


a Conſpiracy, when the Romans were gone out of 
the City to fight the Enemy, to ſhut the Gates, 
to plunder all their Waggons and Baggage, and to 
+ ſurrender themſelves to the Carthaginians. . 
Marcellus being advertiſed of this Conſpiracy, 
drew up his Army in order of Battel within the 
City, placed the Baggage in the Rear, and pub- 
liſhed an Order by ſound of Trumpet, forbidding 
any of the Inhabitants to appear upon the Walls. 
By this Means Hannibal was deceived; for 
ſeeing the Walls quite abandoned, he did not 
doubt but there was a great Sedition in the City, 
and in that Confidence marched to it witłt the leſs 
Order and Precaution. At that very Moment 
Marcellus commanded that Gate of the City that 
was directly before em to be opened; and iſſuing 
out with the Choice of his Horſe, he charged the 
Enemy in Front, and routed them. The very next 
Moment, (1) a {ſecond Gate was opened, through 
| whick 


(1) Plutarch manages Marcel-, on the right and left, he placed the 
ius s Sallies here as a Poet does bis | new - raiſed Soldiers, the light- 
Surprizes in a Tragedy. Livy re- arm'd, and the Allies Cavalry; and 
lates the Matter ſomevrhar after a] that he placed the Baggage behind 
different, and more ble Man- | with a Body to guard it. When 
ner, xxiii. 46, He fays Marcellus | the Enemy drew near, Marcellus 

his Army in order of Bat-] commanded the middle Gatetobe 
tel within the City over-againſt | opened at once, the Trumpets to 
three Gates that faced the Ene- | ſound the Charge, and the Tr 
my; that over-againſt the mid- | to ſhout aloud; then ordered 
dle Gate he placed the Legions ] Foot to march out firſt, and after- 
and the Roman Horſe, and that | wards the Horſe. The main Body 
over-2gainft the two other Gates, | of Hannibal's Army being put in- 
| | Th, 
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MARCELLUS. 


which the Infantry poured forth with loud Shouts 
and Huzza's. And as Hannibal was going to di- 
vide his Troops to make Head againſt theſe laſt, 
a third Gate was opened, at which brake forth all 
the reſt of the Roman Forces, who fell furiouſly 
upon the Enemy, ſurprized at this unexpected Sal- 
ley, and who made but a faint Reſſiſtance againſt 
Thoſe with whom they had been firſt ed, by 
reaſon of their being warmly atrack'd by a ſe- 

cond Body. Ge) ODE 
This was the firſt time Zannibal's Troops fled 
before the Roman Legions, and ſuffercd themſelves 
to be driven back to their Camp in great Conſfter- 
nation, and with prodigious Havock ; for Hannj- 
hal is ſaid to have loſt more than five thouſand Men, 
and Marcellus not above five hundred. Livy does 
not make this Defeat, or the Numbers ſlain on the 
Enemy's Side, to be. ſo conſiderable; he only al- 
lows that this Succels raiſed the Glory of Mar- 
cellus very high, and inſpired the Romans with new 
Courage in the midſt of their Misfortunes, by let- 
ting them ſee that the Enemy they fought againſt 
was neither inyulnerable nor invincible. (1) A 
Perſon that had been defigned Conſul for the enſu- 
ing Year happening to be ſlain, the People Cn 
: home 


toſome Diorder by thefirſt Charge, | ner, that they fill continued ſtand- 
Marcellugs Lieutenants at the ſame } ing, bur with the leaſt Motion 


time iſſued out at the other two 
Gates, and fell furiouſly upon both 
Wings of the Enemy's Army, Oc. 
(1) This was L. Poſthumius Al- 
bings, deſigned for Conſul with 
Tib, Sempronius Gracchus, but was 
ſlain with his whole Army, by the 
Gauls, and after a very particular 
manner. He being obliged to paſs 
through a certain Foreſt called the 
Litanean Foreſt, the Gaul had cut 
all the Trees in it near the Road 
le was to paſs, after ſuch a man- 


| which i 


1 
: 


would all of them tumble down. 
W hen Albinus was in the Foreſt 

of twenty five thouſand Men, — 
Gauls, who lay hid, ſet the Trees 
that were near them a moving, 
falling on the next to them, 

and they on the next, and ſo on, 
they all tumbled down almoſt at 
the very ſame time, overwhelm- 
ing and killing both Men and 


Horſes. Thoſe that eſcaped this 
Snare were killed by the Gauli, 


among 
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De LIFE of 
home Marcellus, (i) who was abſent at that time; 
to fill his Place, and, in ſpite of the Magiſtrates, 
cauſed the Election to be deferred till his Return. 
As ſoon as he arrived he was uranimouſly choſen 
Conſul z but it happening to thunder at that time, 
the Augurs plainly faw that the Election was not 


right, but yet durſt not oppoſe it openly for feat 


of the People; however Marcellus laid it down vo- 
luntarily: But this did not hinder him from conti- 
nuing the Command of the Army, for he wa 
elected Proconſul, and returned with all Speed to 
Nola, where (2) he chaſtiſed all Thoſe that had 
declared for the Carthaginians in his Abſence. Has. 


nibal made Haſte to their Aſſiſtance, and offered 


Marcellus Battel, which he refuſed : But ſome Days 
after, (3) when he found that Hannibal, no longer 
expecting a Battel, had ſent the greateft Part of his 
Army to forrage and plunder, he attacked him vi- 
3 „ having firſt furniſhed his Foot with a 

ind of large Quarter-ſtaffs, ſuch as are uſed on 
Ship- board, and likewiſe taught them how to wound 
the Enemy with them at a diſtance z while the Car- 


. 
among whom was the Conſul ſ their Eſtates confiſcated to the uſe 
himſelf. The Gauls cut off his of the Roman State. Plutarch 
Head, and emptying his Skull, | ſpeaks here of the Ravages com- 
tip'd and ſet it in Gold, to be uſed | mitted by Marcellus in the Coun- 
for Libations at their Feaſts. Livy |try of the Hirpins and Samnites 
xxiii. 24. This happened ſome | where he deſtroyed every thing 
Months after the Battel at Canna. with Fire and Sword. Liv, xxiii.41. 

(1) The Senate having ſenthim | (3) Two Days before this Bat- 
into Campania to exchange Ar- | tel there was a bloody Fight be- 
mies, the People believed they had | fore the Walls of Nola; for Har 
ſent him away on purpoſe that he | nibal coming up to make a gene- 
might not be preſent at the Ele- |ral Attack upon the City, Mar- 
Qion, and therefore were reſolved cellus fally'd out, and overthrew 
to defer it till his Return. Livy | All that oppoſed him. The Diſ- 
XXiil. 13. pute had been very ſharp had not 

(2) He immediately cauſed the | a violent Storm bappened that ſe- 
Heads of ſeventy of the Inhabi- |parated the Combatants. Liv. xxiii. 
tants of Nola to be cut off, and * | 


thaginian. 


MARCELLUS 

thazinians (1) fought only with very ſhorr 8 words, 
or Darts, which they were unskilled in throw 
ing. For this Reaſon all Thoſe that attempted 
to make hend againſt them were forced to turn 
their Backs, and fled in Confuſion, (2) leaving 
five thouſand ſlain upon, the Field of Battel 5 
beſides four Elephants, two killed, and two taken 
alive. But what was of ſtill greater Conſe- 
quence, (3) above three hundred Horſe, Spa- 
niards and Numidians, came over to Marcel- 
lus; a Misfortune which had never befallen Hau- 
1ibal *cill that time: for tho' his Army was com- 


ded after him. 


(1) Here we find the Cartha 
ginians had only ſhort Swords, We 
have obſerved in the Life of Ey. 
curgus, that the Spartans had ſuch 
ſhort Swords, that they uſed to 
jeſt and ſay, the Juglers ſwal- 
lowed them on their Stages. The 
Blades of Thoſe uſed by the Ro- 
mans were not above fourteen or 
fifteen Inches long; and Thoſe of 
the Gault were not much longer. 
From whence then came the lon 
Swords now in uſe, with whic 
they OP Enemy, without 
coming cloſe to, or g ing with 
him? Plutarch onde we e men- 
tions rhe Jong Swords of rhe Cim- 
bri. This Cuſtom is certainty de- 
nved from thofe People that 
fought on Camels and Dromeda. 
ries, and who mult of neceſſity uſe: 
long Swords; for ſuort ones would 


Vol. III. 


poſed of Men of ſeveral barbarous Nations, as 


different in their Manners as aN age; he had 
ever *till then preſerved a good U 

and ſtrict Concord among them. Theſe three 
hundred Horſe always continued inviolably faith- 
ful to Marcellus, and the Generals that comman- 


nderſtanding 


have been of no uſe to them. 


(2) There were more than five _ 
thouſand Men kiiled. Six hun- 


dred Priſonets were taken, cipt- 
teen Standards, and four Elephants, 
beſides two Elephants that were 
killed. On the Roman Side there 
were not a thouſand ſlaii. Liv. 
xXiif. 46. 

| (3) Livy makes them a thou- 
fandrwo hundred aid ſeyenty two, 
| which ſeems more probable, and 
is he Number that, I think. ought 
to be ſe:ried in this Place. For 
| methinks Plutarch would never 
have faid, what was of ſtill greater 


| Conſetuence, for the fake of three 


fix hundred Priſoners, and all the 
other Mar ks of a complear Victo- 


8 | (1) Mar- 


hundred Men, Five thouſand ſhin; 


| 

1 

1 

11 

6 

. 
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(1) Marcellus being a third time created Conſul, 
paſſed over into Sicily; for Hannibal's great Succeſs 
had ſo ſwell'd the Hopes of the Cartbaginians that 
they entertained Thoughts of re-conquering that 


Iſland; and eſpecially 


nce (2) the Death of the 


Tyrant Hieronymus had thrown every thing into 
Confuſion at Syracuſe; (3) wherefore the Romans 


bad already ſent an Army 
mand of Appius Claudius. 


(1) In the ſecond Year of the 
14 iſt Olympiad, the 539th Year 
of Rome, and 212 Years before 
the Birth of Chriſt. Plutarch for- 
gets here a third Victory that Mar- 
cellus gained over Hannibal before 
Nola. Having learn'd that Hanni- 
bal was marching again towards 
that Place, he reſolved to meet him: 
in order to this, he cauſed Clau- 
dius Nero to march with the Horſe 
by Night out at the Gate that was 
oppoſite to the Way Hannibal was 
to come; and having taken a great 
Circuit toreturn back, and follow 
Hannibal; and when he ſaw the 
Battel begun, to attack him in the 
Rear, Tis not known whether 
Nero loſt his Way in the Night, or 


whether he had not Time enough | 5 


to execute this Order; but had he 
come up at the time appointed, 
Hannibal had been entirely defea 
ted. Marcellus indeed had already 
beaten him himſelf, but not having 
Horſe enough, he durſt not pur- 
ſue him, and therefore ſounded 2 
Retreat. Hannibal loſt above two 
thouſand Men, and the Romans 
leſs than four hundred. Nero re- 
turned to Nola in the Evening, 
afrer having fatigued his Troops 
to no purpoſe, without ſceing the 
Enemy. Marcellus expoſtulared 
ſeverely with him, and faid that 


thither under the Com- 


the Romans had not that Day made 
Repriſal upon Hannibal for the 
Loſs they ſuſtained at the Battel 
of Canna. Liv. xxvi. 17. 
(2) Hieronymus was murdered 
by his own Subjects at Leontium, 
He was the Son of Gelo, and the 
Grandſon of Hiero. His Father 
Gelo died firſt, and afterwards 


his Grandfather, being ninety 


Years old; and Hieronymus, who 
was not then fifteen, was ſlain 
ſome Months afrer. Theſe three 
Deaths happened towards the lu- 
ter End of the Year that precedcd 
Marcelluss third Conſulate. Liy 
gives a fine Deſcription of the Wil 
dom of the Grandfather, and of 
the Folly of the Grandſon. xx. 


6. | 
(3) They had ſent Appius 
Claudius thither in Quality of 
Prætor. He was there before 
the Death of Hieronymus, who 
laughed at the Ambaſſidors that 
came from Rome, to confirm the 
Aliance between Him and the Ro- 
mans. What Succeſs had ye, fad 
he, at the Battel of Cannz? 
Hannibal's danger tell me 
ſtrange things about it: I 
ain know the Truth, that I may 
ſee what to _ on. A bold 
Anſwer enough for a Prince not 
fifteen Years old. 


it was wholly owing to Him that 


As 
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As ſoon as Marcellus had taken upon him the 


Command of the Army in Sicily, a great Number 
of Romans came and threw themſelves at his Feet, 


implo ring his Aſſiſtance under their unhappy Circum- 


ſtances. Of Thoſe that fought at the Battel at Can- 
næ, Some fled, and the Reſt were taken Priſoners 
and theſe Latter were ſo many in Number, that it 
was ſaid, the Romans had not Men enough left to 
defend the Walls of their City. But yet they had 
ſo much Bravery and Greatneſs of Soul leſt, that 


when Hannibal offered to releaſe the Priſoners for 


a very inconſiderable Ranſom, they not only re- 
fuſed it, but without giving themſelves any fur- 
ther Trouble about them, left them to be kill'd by 
the Enemy, | 
had faved themſelves by Flight they tranſported 
into Sicily, with an expreſs Command not to 


return home 'till the War with Hannibal was ended. 


When Marcellus was arrived in that Iſland, great 
Numbers of theſe unfortunate Men addreſſed to 
Him, and falling on their Knees before him, with 
the deepeſt Lamentations and Floods of Tears beg- 
ged to be admitted into the Troops, firmly pro- 


miſing to make it appear by their future Beha- 


viour that That Defeat was owing to ſome Miſ- 
fortune, and not to their Cowardiſe. Whereupon 
Marcellus, out of Compaſſion, wrote to the Senate, 
deſiring Leave to recruit his Troops out of thoſe 
Exiles, as he ſhould have Occaſion. The Senate 
deliberated a long time about the Matter, and at 
length, after mature Conſideration, returned this 
Anſwer, That the Roman Affairs were not reduced 
to that Extremity, as to ſtand in need of the Aſſiſtance 
of "'owwards ; but however, if Marcellus had a mind, 
be might make uſe of them, (1) provided he did not 

| beſtow 


(1) This Severity of the. Senate] ſperate State of their Affairs at that 
ms ſtrange, confidering the de- | time; yy That perhaps was the 
2 


or ſold out of Ttaly; and Thoſe who 


The L I 
beſtow on any of them, (whatever they might deſerve ) a 
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Crewn, or any other Gift, as a Reward of their Falour. 


This Anſwer, wh 


ich the Senate had paſſed into 


a Decree, gave Marcellus great Uneaſineſs; and 
at his Return ro Rome, aſter the War was cnded, 
he expoſtulated and complained to Them, that af - 
ter all his Services, they had refuſed him the Fa- 
vour to retricve the Honour, and alleviate the Mil- 
fortunes of thoſe poor Citizens. . 

His firſt Care, after he came into Sicily, was to 
be revenged on (1) Hippocrates, the Syracuſian Ge- 


neral, for his Treachery; who, to ſhew his Affe - 


ction to the Cartbaginians, and by their Means to 
make himſelf abſolute Lord and Tyrant of all Sicih, 
had, contrary to the Faith of Treaties, attack'd the 


omans near Leontium, and flain great Numbers 


of them. Marcellus therefore marched with his 
whole Army to beſiege that City, and took it by 
Storm; but offered no manner of Injury or Vio- 
lence to the Inhabitants, or any Soldiers, except 
only ſuch Deſerters as he found there, whom he 


ordered to be beaten with Rods, and then put to 


Death. Hippocrates preſently. ſent an Account of 
'This ro Syracuſe, with a large Addition of his on, 
that Marcellus had put both Soldiers and Citizens 


to the Sword without Diſtinction, that he had 


ſpared None that were able to bear. Arms, and had 


ſole Reaſon of This their Conduct. 


What Effect muſt ſo mortify- 
ing an Example produce among 
the Troops? The Romans were 
ſure of reaping more Advantege 
from the Scverity of this Decree, 
than from the Services of all thoſe 
Soldiers, it rhey had been recciy'd 
again into the Legions. 

(1) This HiSpocrates and his 
Brother Epicydes were Carthagi- 
nians by Birth, but originally from 


Syracuſe, from wt.ecctheirGrand- 


father had been baniſhed; and fo 
ſettled at Carthage, where he mar- 
ried. Hannib il tat theſe two Bro- 


thers, with »Carthagivian,of noble 


Extraction. whole Name was Har- 


nibal, Ambaſſidors to, Syracuſe. 
This laſt returned quickly withthe 


Treaty they had made with the 
Tyrant; but the two Others, by 


Hannibal's Conſent, continued Rill 


at his Court as Ambaſſadors in 


| ordinary. 


= likewiſe 


it by Sea; animated with 


likewiſe plundered the City; and while the Ha- 
tußßaus wete under the utmoft Fear and Conſterna 
tion, occaſioned by this News, (1) He cam e fud 
denly upon them and ſurpriſed the City. 
Hereupon Marrellas marched with his whole 
Army, and encamping near Syracuſe, ſent Ambaſſa- 
dors thither (2) to acquaint the Inhabitants with 
the whole Truth of whit had happened at Le- 
ontium: But finding that all he could ſay was 
to no purpoſe, and that the Syracufians, either 
prepoſſeſſed in Favour, or aw'd * the Power of 
Hippocrates, tefuſed to liſten to him, he 'prepy- 
red to attack the City both by Sea and Land. 
Appius Claudius commanded the Land Forces, 
while Marcellus with ſixty Gallies, each having 
five Oars in a Scat, provided with all kind of Arms 
and miſſile Weapons, and a terrible Machine car- 
ried upon eight Gallies faſtened together, attacked 
rear Hopes by the Num- 
ber of his Batteries, the Vaſtneſs of his Prepata- 
tions, and efpecially by the great Reputation he 
had acquired in War. But Archimedes deſpiſed all 
his Machines and Preparations, which were no- 
thing in compariſon to thofe Engines he invented 
daily, which he offered, (3) not as Maſter-pieces, 


or Things of great Value, but only by way of 


(1) Before he arrived at Syra- 
cuſe he met with ſeveral Obſtacles 
and Difficulties, which he over- 
came. When he ſeized on the 
City he obliged the Syracuſians to 
name Himſelf and his Brother Præ- 
tors. Liv. xxiv. 30, GM. 

(2) Hipporrates and Epity des did 
not ſuffer them to enter the City, 
but went Themſelves out of it to 
meet and ſpeak with them. 

(3) Nothing more fully demon- 

ſteates the incredible Pleaſures tha: 
Geometry, when her Speculations 


are purely intellectual, gives to a 
truly great and elevated Soul, or 
the infinite Advantage of Such 
over Others that employ her only 
in fenfible and material Objets, 
than the mean Opinion this Geo- 
metrician had of thoſe wonderful 
and highly uſeful Machines which 


he invented, and which were for 


2 long me the ſole Defence and 
'Secur! y if his Country. The For- 
mer 2 £1 manner wholly divine, 


the La ter terreſtrial and corpored, 


O 3 | Amuſe» E 
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Amuſement and Diverſion in his Geometrical Stu- 
dies. Neither had he gone ſo far, but at the ear- 
neſt Requeſt of Hiero, who had à long time ſoli- 
cited him to reduce his Speculations into Practice, 
by employing them about corporeal and ſenſible 
Things, and to make his abſtracted Reaſonings more 
evident and intelligible to the generality of Man- 
kind, by applying them to things of uſe. 

(1) Eudoxus and Archytas were the Firſt that in- 
ventedand pur in Practice this celebrated, profound, 
mechanical Knowledge, to give Geometry more 
Variety and Agreeableneſs, and to prove by ſenſible 
Experiments and the Uſe gf Inſtruments, ſuch Pro- 
blems as did not ſeem capable of Demonſtration 
by Reaſoning and Practice; that Problem, for Ex- 
ample, of two proportional middle Lines, which 
cannot be found out geometrically, and yet are fo 
neceſſary for the Solution of ſeveral other Pro- 
blems, they reſolved mechanically, by the Aſſiſtance 
of certain Inſtruments called Meſolabes, taken from 
Conick Sections. (2) But when Plato grew diſ- 


(1) This is what Diogenes Laer- | intellectual, and abſtracted from 
tius aſſures us of Archyztas. Ar- Matter, and that they never de- 
chytas, ſays he, was the Firſt that | baſed their Art ſo far as to mix it 
invented Mechanicks, making uſe of | with Mechanical Inventions. As 
the Elements of that Art; and who] for Eudoxus, we are ignorant what 
Added to * Lines and Fi | he did in the Mechanicks, ſince 


gures all Kind of Motions that can 
be performed by Inſtruments and 
Machines. and 
Demi - Cylinder, ſeeling out two mid. 
ale proportional Lines, for the Du- 
plicature of the Cube; and he was 
the Firſt that found out the Cube by 
Geometry, as Plato affirms in his 
Commonwealth. This was inthe 
time of Dionyſius the elder, above 
an hundred and ſixty Years before 
the Siege of Syracuſe. By 'This we 
ſee, that before Eudoxus and Ar- 


the Seflion of a 


chytas the Geometricians apply d 


themſelves only to Things pureiy 


there 1s nothing preſerved giving 
an Account of his Performances. 

(2) For Plato eſteemed nothing 
in the Sciences but what was ſpi- 
ritual, and tended to raiſe and im- 
prove the nobler Part of Man. and 
to diſcover the Fountain of Good 
and Evil. For this Reaſon he 
would not allow that a Philoſo- 
pher ſhould apply himſelf to natu- 
ral Philoſophy ; but ſhould conſi- 
der it only as an Amuſement er 
Diverſion. Both thoſe proceeded 
from the fame Principle. 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed at them, and reproached them for corrup- 
ting and debaſing the Excellence of Geometry, by 
making it deſcend from incorporeal and intellectual 
to corporeal and ſenſible Things, and forcing it to 
make ugg of Matter, which requires manual La- 
bour, and is the Object of low and ſervile Trades; 
from that time the Study of Mechaniſm was judged 
beneath the Dignity of Geometry, and ſeparated 
from it; and after having been a long time de- 
ſpiſed by the Philoſophers, came to be reckoned a 


Part of the Military Art. 


Archimedes indeed demonſtrared one day to Kin 
Hiero, (1) whoſe Friend and Kinſman he was, this 


(1) Archimedes then was not 
only diſtinguiſhed by his grear 
Skill in Geometry, but likewiſe 
by his Birth, ſince he was related 
to Hiero. Notwithſtanding which 
Cicero mentions him with Con- 
tempt, and as a Perſon of no Ac- 
count. *Tis in the Fifth Book of 
his Tuſculan Queſtions, where 
ſpeaking of Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
he ſays, Non ego jam cum ej us vi- 
14. qua tetrius, —— deteſta- 
bilius, excogitare nihil poſſum, Pla- 
tons aut Arciytæ vitam compara- 
bo, docforum hominum & plane 
ſapientium ; ex eadem urbe humi- 
lem homunculum a pulvere & ra- 
dio excitabo, qui multis annis poſt 
fuit, Archimedem, &c. I will not 


compare to this Tyrant's Life, a 


Life the moſt infamous, unhappy and 
deteſtable that can be imagmed; I 
will nor, I ſay, compare to His the 
Life of Plato or Archytas, Perſons 
of profound Wiſdom and Learning; 
but I will find out One in the ſame 
City, an inconſiderable Fellow of 
mean Birth, Archimedes, who li 
ved ſeveral Years after him; 1 will 


raiſe Him from the Duſt of his Geo- 


tmetry, and take him from among 


Propo- 


| bis Lines and Circles, &c, And all 
the Commendation he gives him 
afterwards is only That of Homi- 
nis acut i ſimi, of 4 very mgenious 
Man; a poor Commendation for 
ſo great a Man ! But he leſſens and 
viliifics him yet further in cal- 
ling bim humilem homunculum, 
a little Fellow of mean Birth. This 
ao way agrees with the Deſcrip- 
tion given of him here by Plu- 
tarch, who ſpeaks of him as a 
divine Man, on account of the 
vaſt Capacity and Sublimity of his 
Underſtanding; and calls him Hie- 
ros Kinſman, which ſhews him 
to have been well-born, I have 
endeavoured to find out the Reaſon 
of ſuch different Sentiments about 
the ſame Perſon ; and by ſearching 
into the Matter I find that Archi- 
medes was better known in Pla- 
tarchs than in Ciceros Time. This 
Orator knew no moreof him than 
| what he had from Polybius, who 


Knowledge, and only ſets him 
out as an excellent Artiſt that way. 
Beſides, Archimedes was no Poli- 
tician, he had never been at the 


Helm of Government, nor any 
O 4 way 


ſpeaks only of his mechanical 
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Propoſition, That with any given Force che grea- 
reſt Weight whatever might be moved; and confi. 
dent of the Strength of his Demonſtration he ven- 
tured further to affirm, that if there was another 
Earth beſides This we inhabit, by going 1ggo Thar, 
ke would move This where-ever he pleaſed. The 
King, ſurpriz'd hereat, defired him to evidence the 
Truth of his Propofition by moving fome great 
Weight with a ſmall Force. EE ec 

Archimedes therefore having cauſed one of the 
King's Gallies to be drawn on the Shore, by the 
Affiſtance of a great many Hands, and not without 
much Pains and Trouble, ordered it to be loaded 
with its uſual Burden, and over and above That, to 
be crowded with as many Men as it could contain; 
and then placing himſelf at ſome Diſtance from it, 
without any Pains or Straining, only by moy- 
ing with his Hand the End of a Machine with 
Ropes and Pullics, he drew it to him as ſmoothly 
and eaſily as if it had floated on the Water. The 
King, aſtoniſhed at ſo ſurpriſing an Effect, and con- 
vinced by it of the wonderful Power of this Art, 


wy concerned himſelf in State General. Add to This, that the 
Affairs; whereas Archytas had | Romans thought no Honour com- 
commanded the Forces of his | parable to the Glory that is ac- 
Country ſeven Years ſucceſſively, | quired. in the Command of an 
and was never worſted during all | Army. But if we rightly conſider 
that time. And having once | Archimedess Atchietement in de- 
through the Envy of his Enemies | feading the City of Syracuſe Him- 
been obliged to deliver up his | ſeif, ſo long againſt the Rowan Ar- 
Command to Another, the Army | my, commanded by ſo great a 
was entirely defeated, and moft | General as Marcellus, I 
of them taken Priſoners. This is | whether A4rchytas ever performed 
the Reaſon why Cicero made fo any thing. fo. great and glorious. 
great a Difference between Archy- | As to Plato, the Preference Cicero 
tas and Him. He looked upon Ar- gives Rim. above Archimedes is 
chimedes as nothing but a private | Better founded; the Heathen World 
Man, and a skilful Engineer, that I never produced a greater Man than 
never roſe to any bigh Poſt or Em- Plazo; he was a great Lawygiver, 
ployment ; bur he confidered Ar | a great Stateſman, a great Moraliſt, 
ebytas as à great and renowned, and a great Politician. 


(x) entreated 


Manesse 
(i) entreated Archimedes to make him ſeveral kinds 


of Engines and Machines that might be uſeful both 


Ways, and ſerve either to defend or attack. Theſe 
however he never made uſe of, the greateſt Part 
of his Reign being free from War, and bleſſed with 
Tranquility and Peace; however they were all rea- 
dy for the Sracuſians on this Occaſion, and the 
Artiſt himſelf at hand to direct them. 

The Romans preparing to ſtorm the Walls of Hy- 


racuſe in two places at the ſame time, an univer» 


ſal Silence and Conſternation reigned throughout the 
City, believing it impoſſible ro withſtand ſuch nu- 
merous Forces, and ſo furious an Aſſault. Bur as 
ſoon as Archimedes began to play his Engines, they 
ſhot forth againſt the Land Forces all kinds of 
miſſile Weapons, and Stones of a prodigious Weight 
with ſo much Noiſe, and ſuch an irreſiſtible Rapi- 
dity and Force, that nothing was able to ſtand be- 
fore them ; but they overturned and brake to pie- 
ces every thing thar came in their way, and cauſed 


terrible Diſorder among their Ranks. On the ſide 


towards the Sea were erected valt (2) Machines, 
putting forth on a ſudden, over the Walls, long 
grappling Irons, like Main-Sail Yards, which tak- 


(1) This Wiſdom of Hiero's de- bus's Ships, overſetting them, and 
ſerves Commendarton. A Prince plunging them into the Sea, was a 
ought to make the beſt Uſe of the kind of Crane, called, ty ae i 
Abilities of the great Men in his or y apus ior. We read in Tzer- 
Kingdom, and to take all the Af- zes 77 Co, Y Xe, ,d Tav 
fiance, not only that he wants at dy xiviow Md Let me fix 
preſent, but which may happen ro | my Foot 2 — and I'll move 
be neceſſary in future Times: And | the whole Earth with my Machine. 
Archimedes is highly to be praiſed, | Mention is made of This in the 
that Hrero's Requeſt only could pre- | Larin Inſcriptions where we find 
vail with him to intermit his higher | Chariflionem aneum. *Tis {aid ro 
Speculations in the Mathematicks, | have been invented by one Cha- 
and deſoend to the lower and me- | riſtion a Marhematician, and to have 
chanical Parts of them. been us d with good Succefs againſt 

(2) This Machine with which | Samos; and if A it was not Ar- 
Archimedes took hold of Marcel. | chimedes tliat invented it. 


ing 
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ing hold of ſome of the Enemies Gallies, they at 
the fame time let fall prodigious Weights upon 
them, and ſunk them at once; Others being hoiſted 
up at the Prows by Iron Hands, or Hooks, like the 
Beaks of Cranes, and ſet an end on the Stern, they 
plunged to the bottom of the Sea. Others again 
by means of Hooks and Cords they drew towards 
the Shore, and after whirling them about, daſh'd 
them againſt the Edges of the Rocks that jutted 
out below the Walls, and ſo bruiſed to pieces All 
that were on Board. Very often you might have 
ſeen (which was indeed a dreadful Sight) Ships 
raiſed a great height above the Water, ſwinging 
in the Air, and by their being whirled violently 
round, the Men thrown over the Hatches on every 
Side, and then either ſplit in Pieces againſt the 
Walls, or elſe ler ſuddenly fall and plunged to the 
Bottom of the Sca. 

(1) As for the Machine which Marcellus brought 
upon eight Gallies, and which was called Sambuca, 
from its Reſemblince to a muſical Inſtrument of 
the ſame Name, it fared no better than all the reſt; 
for before it came near the Walls, Archimedes dil- 


charged (1) a vaſt Piece of a Rock, of ten Talents 


(1) Polybius has deſcribed this j of Archimedes's Machines, which 
Machine in his Eighth Book. and | is likewiſe confirmed by Pohbius, 


ſeveral Writers after him; but ac- 
cording to the learned Caſaubon, 
the moſt exact Deſcription of it 
may be found in the Mechanicks 
of Athen æus, which he took from 
the Memoirs of one Damius of 
Colophon. 

(2) The TA among the 
Greeks was of ſeveral Kinds; the 
leaſt weigh'd an hundred andtwen- 
ty five Pounds; ſome weighed 
an hundred and ſixty five, ſome 
four hundred, ſome a thouſand, 
and ſome twelye hundred and fifty 


Pounds. What Plutarch ſays here 


who was Cotemporary with Mar- 
cellus, is very wonderful. Our Ar- 
tillery now - a- days, which makes 
as much Noiſe as Thunder. is 
far inferior to them, and has on- 
ly changed the Face of War, and 
put a Stop to Mens Genius and In- 
vention, We oughr, by the Bye, 
ro obſerve here, that neither Poly- 
bins, nor Livy, nor Plutarch ſpeak 
one Word of the Burning · Glaſſes 
with which Archimedes is ſaid to 
have burnt the Roman Gallies; this 
is nothing but a modern Tradition, 
without any Foundation at all. 


Weight; 
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Weight ; after that a Second, and then a Third, All 
which ſtriking upon it with a mighty Noiſe and 
Force broke and overſet its Baſis, and gave the Gal - 
lies ſuch a Shock, as divided and parted them aſunder. 

Marcellus, doubtful what Courſe to take, drew 
off his Gallies as faſt as he could, and at the ſame 
time ſent Orders to the Forces on Land to do the 
ſame. He immediately called a Council of War, 
in which it was reſolved, to come cloſe under the 
Walls, if it was poſſible, the next Morning before 
Day; for Archimedes's Engines, they thought, be- 


ing very ſtrong, and defigned for a conſiderable 
Diſtance, would throw all the Stones and Wea- 


pons over their Heads; and if they ſhould be poin- 
ted at them when they were ſo near, they would 
be of very little Service for want of Scope and 
Room to adjuſt them to a due Diſtance and Le- 
yel, and give them rheir former Force. : 

But Archimedes had long before provided Ma- 
chines for all Diſtances, with ſuitable Weapons and 
ſhorter Beams and Weights, which being more ea- 
fily managed, were conſequently oftner diſcharged. 
Beſides, (1) he had cauſed Holes to be made in the 
Walls, in which he placed Scorpions, for cloſe 
Fighting, which wounded Thoſe that came near, 
without being perceiv'd. 

When the Romans were got cloſe to Walls, ima- 
Fe by that means in a good mea- 

re skreened from the Enemy, they were inſtantly 


lu r Wounds, which can by no 


(1) This Paſſage of Plutarch is | 
corrupted, for inſtead of 7 pe- 


means be proper here, it ought to 
beTpnud Toy Holes; as it is in Po 
lybius, whom Plutarch does little 
more than copy in this Place. In 
l. viii. p. 516. he writgs thus: 


e 4 g N 
4 Ad oui uus vibes Le- 
Yo: Tpipect 70 TN ws 


TaHNaftiaiog TI -R, 
Tv £70; enTlooveay; He made 
Holes in the Wall very near one ano- 
ther, which on the Inſide were as 
big as a man, but on the Outſule 
appeared no bigger than a Hand. 
This is what Livy ſays, Murum 
ab imo ad Summum crebris cubi- 
talibus fere cavis aperuit, ſpeaking 
only ot the Opening without. 
attack'd 
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attack d from all Parts with a Shower of Darts and 


us 
all kind of miſſile Weapons, together with great WW az: 
quantities of Stones and Logs, falling perpendicu. H. 
lar upon their Heads, which foon obliged them to ch 
retire 5 but no fooner were they got at a little Di- th: 
Nance from the Walk, when a new Shower of un 
all forts of Weapons overtook them, ſo that there fei 


was a very great ſlaughter made, and moſt of their 
Gallies bruiſed and daſhed in pieces, without being 
able to do the leaſt Damage, or make the leaſt Im- 
preſſion upon the Enemy. For Archimedes had e- 
rected and fixed moft of his Machines clofe within 
the Walls, ſo that the Romans ſuſtaining ſuch infi- 
nite Miſchief, without ſeeing either the Place or 
Hand from whence it came, ſeem'd, as it were, to 
fight againſt the Gods. 72 0 
However, Marcellus eſcaped this Danger, and 
laughing at his Engmeers and Artiſts, ſaid, $hal] 
e continue to fight with this Mechanical Briareus, | 
(1) who lifts our Ships out of the Sea, and plunges 
them into it again, like Bowls, for his Diver ſion, whi 
has given my Sambuca ſuch terrible Buffets, and 
who, for Numbers of Weapons diſcharged againf 


(1) The Original here is no! | ſeeing all his Efforts eluded by the 
only corrupted, but defective. Tis | Beſieged, with great Derifion on 
in the firft Place corrupred, fince. | their Part, and Loſs on his Owngtho' 
iaſtead of x, reg Th: | he was very much mortified and 


SF2A4oay, it ought to be x- 
Jide tx Yar doons as a cer- 
tain Manuſcript has ir; and it is 
defective, becauſe theſe Words He 
oauCuny peril ov ought to be 
added, which will mike the Plea- 
ſantry ſtronger; for Plutarch took 
this Paſſige from Polybius, who 
in his Eighth Book tells us, that 
Marcellus being very much em- 
baraſſed, and not knowing how 
ro withſtand the Machines Archi 
medes employed againſt him, and 


vrxed, yet could not forbear jeſting 
1 ETH Tas avii 
pl Sei ton Tails wW vaveu 
Zb xnveSiCav in JardTIN 
Ap ut ,n, Ts d oauCuras 
paTiCouivas wITep £% nr 
Sov, her diggurne s- 
x+ver. However he could not for- 
bear jeſting, and ſaying, that Ar- 
chimedes uſed his Gallies like Bowls 
to drink in, and that his Sambuca, 
after being well buffeted, was 


| ſhamefully kick d aus of the Fra. 
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did that Induſtry in contriving 
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us at once, even ſurpaſſts the fabulaus Story of the Gin: 
ants with an Hundred Hauds? (1) And indeed the 
Hracuſians were All but as. the Body. of theſe Ma-. 
chines and Batteries, Archimedes Alone was the Soul 
that moved them; all other Weapons lay idle and 
unemployed; His were the only offenſive and de- 
fenſive Arms of the City. a in 

In ſhort, Marcellus finding that the Romans were 


ſeized with ſo much Terror, that if they only ſpy'd 


a ſmall Cord or Piece of Wood above the Walls, 
they immediately fled, crying out, That Archime- 
des was going ta let fly. ſome. terrible: Engine at them; 
gave over all Thoughts of taking the City hy Storm, 
and turned the Siege into a Blockade, in order to 
cut off all their Proviſions. However, Archimedes 
had ſo ſublime a Genius, ſuch a Depth of Under- 
ſtanding, and ſuch an inexhauſtible Fuad of mathe - 
matical Knowledge, that he would never conde- 
fend to commit to Writing the leaſt Accaunt of 
theſe Machines, which he employed with ſuoh won 
derful Succeſs, and which gained him the Repu» 
tation of a Man endued not with Human Science, 
but Divine Wiſdom : Bur flighting as vile and for» 
ogines,. and ac- 
commodating, mathematical Knowledge to Uſe and 


profitable Practice, placed his whole Study and De- 


light in thoſe Speculations which are noble and ex- 
cellent in themſelves, the Other being only ſo with 
regard to Mens Wants and Neeeſſities, and there- 
fore not to be compared with them. For if the 
One is to be valued for its Bulk and curious Work- 
manſhip, the Other infinitely excells on account of 
its invincible Force and Conviction. For difficult 


and abſtruſe Queſtions are na where expreſſed in 


(1) What an Eneomium is this | been ſomething Divine in one 
on Archimedes! Plutarib repre- | Man's defending a City againſttwo. 
ſents him not as a Man, but a God.] Armies. 
And indeed there ſeems to have |, : 

cb os plainer 
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plainer Terms, or explained on more clear and 
evident Principles, than in the Writings of Archi. 
medes. 155 4 75 | 2 | ; | 
Some aſcribe This to the natural Brightneſs of his 
Underſtanding, Others to his indefatigable Pains and 
Induſtry, by which he made Things that coft much 
Toil and Sweat, appear unlaboured and eaſy. It 
will be almoſt impoſſible for any Man of Himſelf to 
find our the Demonſtration of his Propoſitions, but 
when he has once learnt it from Him, he fancies 
he might have done it without any Difficulty, ſo 
ſhort and eaſy is his Method of Demonſtration. 
Wherefore we are not to reject as incredible, what 
is related of him, that being perpetually charmed 
by a domeſtick Syren, that is, his Geometry, heneg- 
lected his Meat and Drink, and all neceſſary Care 
of his Body; and that being often carried by Force 
to the Baths and publick Games, he would make 
mathematical Figures in the Aſhes, and with his 
Finger draw Lines upon his Body, when it was a- 
nointed with Oil; ſo much was he tranſported be- 
yond himſelf with intellectual Delight, and raviſhed 
with mathematical Pleaſure. And tho' he was the 
Author of many curious and excellent Diſcoveries, 
he is ſaid to have deſir'd his Friends, (1) inſtead 


of 


(1) This is the Tombſtone that, j Incarnation of Chriſt, to the Time 
Gicero, when he was Quæſtor | of Ciceros Quzſtorſhip, who went 
in Sicily, dug up, and ſhew'd the | into Sicily in the ſecond Year of the 
Syracuſians, who knew nothing | one handed andſeyenty fixth Olym- 
of it, and denyed they had any | piad, in the fix hundred and ſeventy 
ſuch Thing; as he relates in tbe eighth Year of Rome, and ſeventy 
fifth Book of his Tuſculan Queſti- | three Years before the Chriſtian E- 
ons. From the Death of Archi- Ira. there were only an hundred and 
medes who was ſlain in the ſe· thirty ſeven Years; and yet in this 
cond Year of the hundred and for- | ſhort Space of Time was Archi- 
ty ſecond Olympiad, five hundred | medes, notw¾ithſtanding his great 
and forty two Years after the | Services, ſo far forgotten, that the 
Building of Rome, and two hun- Syracuſians denied that he was in- 
dred and nine Years before the erred there, and had ſuffered - 
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of an Epitaph, to place on his Tombſtone a 
(1) Cylinder containing a Sphere, and (2) ſet down: 
the Ratio which the Contained Solid bears to the 
Containing. _ | ty 5 

Archimedes then, being that wonderful Man I have 
repreſented him, did all that lay in Him to ſave both 
Himſelf and the City of Syracuſe from being 


* 


taken. 8 


Marcellus leaving Appius with two Thirds of 


the Army before Syracuſe, marched with the 
reſt ro beſiege Megara, one of the moſt ancient 
Cities of Sicily, which he took by Storm, ſacked, 
and razed it, A few Days after he (3) fell 
upon Hippocrates, as he was entrenching himſelf 
at Acilæ, and flew above eight thouſand of his Men. 
About the ſame time, he over-ran a great Part 
of Sicily, retook ſeveral Places that had ſubmitred 
to the Carthaginians, with Whom he had many 


Sepu'chre to be buried in Thorns 
and Brambles, and almoſt conſu- 
med for Want of Care. Twas 
neceſſary that one ſhould come 
from Arpinum to raiſe this Mo- 
nument from the Dead, and to re- 
vive the Memory of the Deceas d. 
What Ingratitude This! And wha: 
grateful Acknowledgements are 
the greateſt Men to expect from 
Poſterity ? 

(1) Here is fingular Modeſty. 
Any other Perſon would havefilled 
his Monument with Baſſo Relie- 
vo's, or. have had the whole Hiſto- 
ry ofthe Siegeof Syracuſe engraved 
on it. and Himſelt appearing like 
Jupiter darting down his Thun- 
cer upon the Romans. But in- 
ſtead of This, He would only have 
a Sphere within a Cylinder upon 
bis Tombſtone, becauſe he was 
the firſt that demonſtrat / the Pro- 


rion which learned modern Mathe- 


maticians have explained accord- 
ing to his Method, by ſhewing 
he Difference between thoſe two 
Figures, . 

(2) Cicero, who dug up this 
Monument, ſays there were Verſes 
inſcribed below expreſſing that a 
Cylinder and Sphere had been put 
upon his Tomb, qui declarabant 
in OP Sepulchro Spheram eſſe 
poſutam cum Cylindro. 

(3) Hippocrates marched out of 
Syracuſe by Night with ten thou- 
ſand Foot and five hundred Horſe 
to join Himilco, who was landed 
at Heraclea with twenty thouſand 
Foot, three thouſand Horſe, and 
twelve Elephants. Marcellus 
marched from Agrigentum, which 
he had taken. and fell upon him 
as he was entrenching himſelf at 
Acile, a Town not far from 


portion between *em, a Propor- 
+ 


Syracuſe, Liv. xxiv. 35. 


Engage- 
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Engagements, in Allwhich he was, conſtantly vittge | 


Some time after This, when he was returned bes 
fore Syracuſe, he ſurpriſed and took Priſoner Da- 
mippus a Lacedæmonian, as he was going from thence 


by Sea. The Syracufians being very defirous to 


redeem him, offered his Ranfom to Marcellus, and 
they had ſeveral Meetings and Conferences about 
it. Upon this Occaſion, Marrellus obſerved a Tower 


into which Soldiers might be privately cofiveyed; . 


that was careleſsly guarded, and the Wall that led 


to-it eaſy to be ſcaled. And when he had taken the 


Height of the Wall, being frequently neat it on 
Account of theſe Conferences, and had prepared 
his Scaling - Ladders, he took the Opportunity to 
put his Deſign in Execution, when the Syracuſtans 
were celebrating a Feaſt to Diana with Wine and 
Jollity; fo that before the Day- light, without be- 
ing perceived by the Citizens, he not only poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of the Tower, bur filled the Walls all about 
with Soldiers, and brake open the Hexapylum. - 

The Syracuſians, awaked by the Noiſe and Hurry, 
began to move about in great Confuſion; bur at the 
Sound of all the Roman Trumpets at once, they 
were ſeized with Conſternation, and betook them- 
ſelves to Flight, believing that the whole City 
was in the Poſſeſſion of the Enemy. But the 4. 
chradine the beft and ſtrongeſt Part of ir, was not 
taken, being divided by Walls from the reft of the 


City, one Part of which was called MNeapotis f 
(or new City) and the other Tyche (or Fortune). 
This Enterprize being thus ſucceſsfully executed, 


Marcellus about Break of Day entered from the 
Hexapylum into the new City, where all his Cap- 
tains and Officers came about him to congratulate 
him on his Succeſs. . But for his Part, when from 
the riſing Ground he look'd downand vie w'd this 
great and glorious City, he is (aid to have wepr, 
commiſerating 
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70 commiſerating the Calamity that hung over it, his 
75 Thoughts repreſenting to him: how 1a 4 and diſmal 
bes the approaching Scene muſt be, when it came to 
Da. be ſack d and plundered. For the Soldiers peremp- 
nce torily demanded the Plunder of it, and there was 
19 not an Officer that durſt deny it; nay there were 
and Many who inſiſted that the City ſhould be burnt 
out and laid level with the Ground, bur This Marcel. 
wer lus refuſed to conſent to; nor was it without much 
ed; Bl Reluftancy and Unwillingneſs that he ſuffered the 
led Riches of the City and the Slaves to become their 
the Prey, ſtrictly commanding em at the ſame time 
on not to touch any Freeman, nor to kill, offer Vio- 
lence to, or make any Citizen a Slave 
But notwithſtanding this great Moderation of 
Marcellus, the City met with ſo ſevere a Treatment, 
that, in the midſt of his Joy, he could not help 
expreſſing his Grief and Concern, to ſee fo flouriſh- 
ing a State of Grandeur and Felicity yaniſh in 
a Moment. The Plupder and Spoils of this City 
are ſaid to have been no leſs in Value than thoſe that 
were ſeen * ſoon after it Carthage. (1) For in a 3 


very 


(1) Was there no other Rela- j mate Wiſdom, Plutarch did not 
tion of this Siege than what is I think fit to relate the Particulars, and 


given by Plutarch, every Body 
wou'd conclude that Marcellus got 
Poſſeſſion of the whole City of Sy- 
racuſe within a very few Days af- 
ter he firſt entered it, which is a 
"Av 2 one may venture 

y to ſay, that never any City, 
after the 35 —— in Poſſeſſion 
of it and encamped within its 
Walls, held out fo long, and coſt 
the Conqueror ſo much Pains. 
After Marcellus was in Poſſeſſion, 
of Neapolis and Hehe, he met with 
a more difficult Task, prherein he 
gave Proof at the ſame time of 


by ſo {lightly paſſing over that 


been highly injurious to the Fame 
and, Honour, of that illuſtripus Ro- 
man. What Polybius wrote about 
it is unfortunately loſt; Pliny is 
the only Author now remaining, 
that gives us all the Particulars of 
that Siege, in his twenty-fifth Book. 
believe the Reader would be 


When Marcellus had in this man- 
ner enter'd the City by the Hexa- 
pylum, Epycides aſſembled in haſte 
all the Troops he had in the Iſl: ad- 


his heroick Brayery and conſum- 
Vol. III. 


joining to Achradine, and marched 
5 at 


great and glorious Action, he has 


pleaſed with n Abſtract of it: 


* | 
* 


rn, 
very ſhort time all the other Parts of the City 
were taken by Treachery, and plunder'd; * the 


where Criſpinurhad the Command, 
whilſt Epicydes fallies out upoi 
Marcellus, Hippocrates was vigo- 
rouſly repulſed by Croſpinus, who 
purſues him. up to his Retrench- 
ments, and 338 conſtrain: 
Epycides to keep himſelf within 4. 
i,. It was now Autumn, 
and 2 pefiilential Diſtemper raged" 
in the City, and in the Camyy 
both of the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, but more eſpecially in the 
later. The Sieilians that were . 
mong them giſperſed tbemſclves 
up and down in the Country, and 
ſo eſcaped the Contagion ; but the 
8 — — no Places 
retreat 5 | 
Man, dub chen 8 
Hippocrates and Himilco, In the 
mean time, Bamilcar makes 2 {6 
cond Voyage to Carthage, andre- 
turns with freſh, Supplies; for 
brought wich him one h 
_ age ha and five hundred 
ips of Burden, The contrary 
Winds hindered him from dou- 
vling the Cape of Pachynus. E. 
picydes being afraid that in caſethe 
Wind continued, Bomilcar would 
be for returning with the Fleet 
into Africk; leaves Achradine un- 
der the Command of the Officer 
belonging to the Mercenaries, and 
goes to Bomilcar, preſſing him to 
try bis Fortune in a naval 
ment. Marcellus obſerying that 
Forces of the Sicilians encreaſed 
every Day, and that if he did not 
take care, he ſhould be pent up 
both by Sea and Land, reſolvei, 
tho' not ſo ſtrong at Sea as the 
Carthaginians, to oppoſe their Paſ- 
ſage. When the Wind _— 


at the Head of them againſt bim; 
but * 8 fg a 2 Tryal, 
that he was roo ſtrong for him, 
he ſhut himſelf up in Acbragine. 
Marcellus endervpured to gain 
Thoſe who had the Charge of the 
Gates belor ging to that Fortreſs. 
hut not ſucceeding, he turned: 
his Forces againſt the Fort called 
Emryahes, which ſtood at the | 
end of the Town, and commanded 
all the Country to the Land- ward. 
Philodemus, who commander 
there, kept Marcellus in play for 
ſome time, to give cpr and 
HFHimilco an 4; e y to come 
with their Forces ta his Af 
fitance, Whereupon Marcellus 
finding it difficult to make him- 
Maſter of it, encamped be- 
tween the new City Hehe, 
till Phyledemus for Want of duc: 
cours ſurrendered on Condition he 
might be allowed to march wit 
his Garriſon to Epicydes in Achra- 
dine. In the mean time Bamilrar 
who lay in the Fort with Ninety 
Veſſels, took the Opportunity of 
a dark tempeſtuous Nigbt, when 
the Ships of the Romans weredri- 
ven from their Anchors, ſtole 
out with thirry-fix of his Veſſels, 
faild to Carthage, acquainted 
the Carthaginians with the State 
of their Affairs in Sicily, and re- 
turned with an bundred Sail. Mar- 
1 cellus having put a Garriſon into 
Euryalus, and thereby ſecured him- 
* felt from any Attempts of the E- 
1 nemy in the Rear, ſat down be- 
1 fore Achradine. ln the mean 
j | time arrive Hippocrates and Himil- 
| | co + Hippocrates makes an Attack 
upon theold Camp ofthe Romans, 


pups > win Yyoryg head. 
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Royal Treaſure was preſerved, and carried into the 
publick Treaſury at Rome. 175 

But what gave Marcellus the greateſt and moſt 
ſenſible Concern was the unhappy Fate of Arcbi- 
medes, who was at that time in his Muſeum, and 
his Mind, as well as Eyes, ſo fixed and intent upon 


"Romans making towards him in 


wilcar flood out to Ses, that hey in the Ind, Among Thoſe whe 


might double the Cape with leſs 
Danger; but as ſoon as he ſaw the 


good Order, all on a ſudden, no 
body knows why, he flies, orders 
the Ships of Burden to return 
home, and ſailed himſelf to Taren- 
tum. Epicydes, being thus deſerted, 
retires to Agrigentum. The Siri. 
hans, informed of what had paſs d, 
immediately diſpatch their Depu- 
ties to Marcellus with offers to 
ſurrender upon Conditions. When 


Marcellus and the Deputies had: 
agreed upon the Terms, the De- 


ties go to confer with the Inha- 
itants of Acbhradin, whom they 
eaſily perſwade to remove the 


command in Achradine, is one Me- 
rit a Spaniard, He is corrupted by 
the Romans, and delivers up the Gate 


that ſtood near the Fountain of 4 


rethuſa, The next Morning at brea 

ot Day, Marcellus cauſes a falſe 
Attack to be made upon Achra- 
dine, to draw to that Part all the 
Forces that were in the Ifland 
and the Fortreſs ad joining, and to 
give ſome Ships he had prepared 
tor chat Purpoſe, an Opportunity 
of throwing Forces into the Iſland 
after the Enemies Troops were 
withdrawn. The Succeſs anſwered 
his Deſire. The Soldiers landing 
in the Iſland, find all the Poſts for- 


Commanders Epicydes | had left 
there. Thoſe Officers being lain, 
an Aſſembly is called, new Officers 
created, and Some of them ſent 
to Marcellus, When every thing 
was agreed upon between Them 
and the Romans, the Deſerters in 
the Fortreſs being afraid they 


ſhould be delivered up to the Ro- 


mans, | perſuade the Avxiliar 
Troops, whom they terrified wir 


the ſame Apprehenſions, to join 
with them, take Arms, cut the 
new Officers Throats, fall foul on 


ſaken and. the Gates open, and 
make themſelves Maſters of the 
Place with little or no Oppoſition. 
Marcellus finding bimſelt in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Ifland; and one of 
the. Quarters of Achradine, and 
that Meric had joined him with 
his Garriſon, ſounds a Retreat to 
prevent the Wealth and Riches of 
the. preceding Kings from being 


diſſipated. Soon after This, all 
the Gates of Achradine are ſur - 
rendered. Marcellus calls a Coun- 
cil, makes a handſome Speech to 
the Syracuſians, and when he had 


all the Syracuſtans that come in their | placed a Guard upon the Treaſury, 
Way, ſeize on every thing | they | gives the City up tobepillaged, Cc. 
can lay their Hands upon, and ap- | Thus Syracuſe, after a three Years 
point Six Officers of their own, | Siege, fell into the Hands of the 
Three of which are to bave the I Romans, : 
Command in Achradine, and Three 

21 


ſome 
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ſome Geometrical Figures, that he neither heard 
the Noiſe and Hurry of the Romans, nor perceived 
that the City was taken. In this Tranſport"! of 
Study and Contemplation, a Soldier came ſuddenly 
upon him, and commanded him to follow him to 
Marcellus, which he refuſing to do till he had fi- 
niſhed his Problem, and fitted it for Demonſtration; 
the Soldier, in a Rage, drew his Sword and ran 
him through. Others write, that Archimedes 
ſeeing a Soldier come with a drawn Sword to kill 
him, entreated him to hold his Hand one Mo- 
ment, that he might not die with the Regret 
of having left his Problem unfiniſhed, and the 
Demonſtration imperfect; but that the Soldier, 
without any Regard, either to his Problem 
or Demonſtration, killed him immediately. O- 
thers again write, that as Archimedes was car- 
Tying ſome Mathematical Inſtruments in a Box to 
Marcellus, as Sun- Dials, Spheres, and Angles, with 
which the Eye might meaſure the Magnitude of 
the Sun's Body, ſome Soldiers met him, and be- 
lieving there was Gold in it, ſlew him. But what 
is moſt certain, and wherein all Hiſtorians agree, 
is, that Marcellus was extremely concerned at his 
Death; that he would not ſo much as look upon 
his Marderer, deteſting him as an execrable Villain; 
and that having made a diligent Enquiry after his 
Relations, he granted them his Protection, and 
ſhewed 'em many ſignal Favours upon his Account. 

The Romans had hitherto given other Nations 
ſufficient Proof, both of their Courage and Con- 
duct in War, but they had not yet ſhewn them any 
illuſtrious Examples of Juſtice, Clemency, Humani- 
ty, that is, in a word, (i) of Political Virtue. Mar- 
e c .tllus 

(i) This Saying of Plutarch's prehends Juſtice, Clemency 


and 
deſerves a particular Regard. He Humanity, and*tis certain it docs 
aſſures us that Political Virtue com- | ſo, This is true Policy, and =_ 
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cellus ſeems to have been the Firſt, whog on this Oeca- 
ſion, ſhewed the Greeks (i) that the Romans ſurpaſs'd 
them in Juſtice, no leſs than in Conduct and Courage. 
For ſuch was his Candour and Condeſcenſion to 
All with whom he had any Concern, ſuch his 
Benignity and Goodneſis to ſeveral Cities and private 
Perſons, that if any thing ſevere or cruel was com- 
mitted in the Cities of Euna, Megara and Syracuſe, 
the blame of it is mote juſtly chargeable on the Suf- 
ferers themſelyes, than. on thoſe who were the Au- 
thors and Inſtruments of their Suffering. I ſhall 
only give one Example out of Many that might be 
mentioned. There is in Sicily a City call'd Engui- 
um, which, tho' it be not large, is very ancient, 
(2) and particularly celebrated for the Appearance 
of the Goddeſſes called the Mothers. Their Tem- 
ple is ſaid to have been founded by the Cretans; 
there they ſnew large Spears and brazen Helmets, 
Some of which bear the Name of Merion, and o- 
thers That of Uly/zs, who conſecrated them to 
theſe Goddeſſes. This City greatly . favoured the 
Carthaginian Intereſt ; but Nicias, the moſt eminent 
of the Citizens, uſed all his Endeavours to make 
'em declare. for the Romans, ſpeaking his Mind 
freely at all publick Aſſemblies, ſhewing Thoſe on 
the contrary Side by good Reaſons, that they judged 
wrong, and adhered to an Intereſt that would 


fatal to their Country. 


only deſerves the Name. This is 
what we are aſſured of by a Hea- 
then, and yet there are Writers 
now. a- days, who call themſelves 
Chriſtian, that make Policy conſiſt 
in Fraud, Injuſtice, and Cruelty. 

(1) Nothing can be a greater 
Proof of Plutarch's Integrity and 
Impartiality than this publick Con- 
feſſion, wherein he giva the Ro- 
mans the Preference —— the 
Greeks for their Juſtice, Bravery and | 
Wiſdom. Virgil therefore did not 


prove 


talk like a Poet, but like an Hiſto- 
rian and Politician, when he faid 
to the Romans, | 
Tu regere imperis populos, Romane, 
memento. 
Are the Qualifications he aſcribes 
to the Greeks, to be compared to - 
theſe Virtues? ' 1 
(2) Theſe Goddeſſes, I believe; 
were Cybele, Funo, and Ceres. Ci- 
cero ſpeaking of Enguium, menti- 
ons only the Temple of Cybele. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Men fearing the Power, Authority, and 
Reputation of Niczas, reſolved to ſeize him and de- 
liver him to the Carthaginians. But He, having ſmelt 
out their Deſign, took no Notice at all of it, but 
uarded againſt it after this manner: He uttered 
Cveral 2 diſreſpectful and injurious to the 
Goddeſſes, ſeeming ro deny the received Opinion 
of their Appearance among em, and to charge it 
with Fable and Impoſture. His Enemies were o- 
verjoyed to ſee that he Himſelf had furniſhed them 
with Reaſons ſufficient to juſtify whatever they 
ſhould act againft him. SS 
When the Day agreed on to ſeize him was come, 
there happened to be a Publick Aſſembly in the 
City, and Nicias was in the Midſt of the People 
haranguing em, and giving his Advice 8 
ſome Affair then under Deliberation: When, a 
on a ſudden, in the very middle of his Diſcourſe, 
he fell flat on the Ground, and (1) after having lain 
there ſome Time without ſpeaking, as tho? he had 
been in a Trance, he raiſed his Head, turning it 
this way and that way, and began to ſpeak with 
a feeble trembling Voice, which he raiſed by de- 
grees; and when he perceived the whole Aſſembl 


{truck with Horror and a profound Silence, he roſe 


up, threw off his Mantle, and — his Coat in 
pieces, ran half naked towards one of the Doors, 


crying out that the Mothers avenging Furies pur- 


ſued him. A religious Fear detained every Body 
from laying Hands on him or ſtopping him, ſo that 


he reached one of the City Gates without Oppo- 


ſition, no longer counterfeiting by the leaſt Word 
or Action, a Man mad or poſſeſs d. His Wife, who 
was in the Secret, and aſſiſted in the Stratagemy 


(i) *Tis Nicias that continued | ſeemed to be in a Trance. The 
at firſt without ſpeaking, and Pl | Expotitors have iſtaken the Senſe 
zarch gives the Reaſon, becauſehe | of this Paſſage. 


taking 
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taking | Far 
and proſtrated herſelf as a Suppliant to the God- 
deſſes at their Altar; then pretending to find out 
her Husband who was wandring about the Fields, 
ſhe got ſafely out of the Town without any Hin- 
drance at all, and ſo they both made their — 
to Marcellus at Syracuſe. 4 BY, 

Some Days after this, Marcellus entring Enguium, 
cauſed all the Inhabitants to be loaded with Irons, 
in order to puniſh'em for their Inſolence and Trea- 
chery. But Nicias, who had attended him, came 
and addreſs'd himſelf to him, and falling on his 
Knees with Tears in his Eyes, and kiſſing his Hands 
ask'd Pardon for all the —— and in the rt 
Place for his Enemies. Hereupon Marcellus relent- 
ing, ſet them all at Liberty, and hinder'd his Sol- 
diers from committing any Diſorder in the City, 
beſtowing on Nicias a large Tract of Land and 
many rich Preſents. This is the Account given 
by Poſidonius the Philoſopher. 

(1) Marcellus, after This, being recalled by the 
Romans to conduct a War nearer Home, carried a- 
way with him at his Departure the fineſt Statues, 
Paintings and Furniture in Syracuſe; firſt to be 
made uſe of to embelliſh and illuſtrate his Triumph, 
and then to be preſerved as laſting Ornaments to 
the City. For (2) before that time, * 

. never 


(i) Plutarch forgets here great | Himby the Right of War; but from 
Victory Marcellus gain'd n 3 the Cuſiom of admiring 
des and Hanno before he left Si- | the Works of Grecian Artiſts. and 
cih; in which he flew a great ma- | che Liberty which ſtill prevails, of 
ny Men, took ſeveral Priſoners, violating Places ſacred and rofane 3 
beſides eight Elephants. Liv. xxv.| a Liberty which was at laſt turned 
40. Hec ultima in Sicilia Marcelli] againſt the very Gods of Rome, and 
pugna fuit that v 
this, which, in my Opinion, is very | and Magsificence: And the Proof 
aps ano the Spoils were * gives of this, is, — Fur * 
the Conquerors, they belonged to Time there was not to be ſeen the 
ä 4 hundredth 


her Children in her Arms, ran firſt of all 


Temple which Marcellus 
(2)Livy makes a Re lction upon | had adorned with ſo much Splendor 
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never ſeen or known any ſuperfluous Curioſities, 
nor were any Rarities or exquiſite Pieces of Art, 
that ſhew an elegant and polite Taſte, to be found 
there Inſtead of which were then to be ſeen Arms 
taken fiom the Barbarians, and Spoils ſtained with 
Blood, and with triumphal Ornaments and Tro- 
phies, ſhe preſented to the View a dreadful and 
ghaſtly Sight, no way fit to entertain the Eyes of 
nice and delicate Spectators. And as Epaminondas 
called the Plains of Bœotia, (1) the Orcheſtra, or Stage 
of Mars, and Xenophon ſtyled Epheſus (2) the Arſe- 


profound. 


fought there, which he look'd 


Exerciſes beſt: Whereupon No- 


« Bows. The Markets were full of 


nal of War, ſo in my opinion, Rome might then 


have been called (to uſe (3) the Words of Pindar) the 


Palace of Mars. 


hundredth Part of the Ornaments, 
which Marcellus had conſecrated. 
xxv. 40. | 
Polybius has written a whole 
Chapter to enquire whether the 
Romans did well in carrying the 
rich Ornaments of all the Cities 
they conquered, to Rome; which 
Chapter 1s very well worth the 
reading, being very excellent and 


(1) On Account of the Battels 


upon as Games or Exerciſes, This 
is a fine Image. 

(2) This is in the hundred and 
eleventh Book of his Grecian Hiſto- 
ry; where he ſpeaks of Ageſilaus, 
who having aſſembled an Army at 
Epheſus, and being deſirous to have 
them well-diſciplined, propoſed 3 
Reward to ſuch ofhis Army, both 
Horſe and Foot, as performed their 


thing was to be ſeen but Perſons 
exerciſing themſelves, Some riding, 
ard Others ſhooting with their 


For 


Horſes and Arms expoſed to Sale, 
All the Shops croudes with Work- 
men, making, mending, and em- 
belliſhing of Armour, 4nd, which 


was the greateſt Encouragement 


of all, Ageſilaus was always the 
Firſt in the Places of E xerciſe, and 
from thence he and his Soldiers 
went to offer their Crowns to 
Diana. For adds that wiſe Hifto- 
rian, where-ever we find theGods du- 
ly honoured, a proper Regard had 
to martial Diſcipline, and an exad 
Obedience paid to Superiors, there 
likewiſe we find chear ful Expecta- 
tions of undoubted Succeſs. Theſe 
three Things join'd together will 
make good Troops, and give well- 
grounded Hopes. 

(3) This Paſſage of Pindar is in 
the Beginning of his Second Ode 
on the Pythians, where the Poet 


makes this beautiful Apoſtropheto | 


the City of Syracuſe. 
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For this Reaſon Marcellus became the Favourite 
of the People, becauſe he had made the City a de- 
lighrful SpeCtacle, by adorning it with Rarities 
and Ornaments, expreſſing the curious Arts and po- 
liter Taſte of Greece; whereas (1) the more Judi- 
cious eſteemed Fabius Maximus, who, after he had 
taken Tarentum, brought no ſuch Things from 
thence, but contented himſelf with their Gold and 
Silver and other uſeful Riches, leaving the Pictures 
and Statues of the Gods in their Places, and ſaying 
upon that Occaſion theſe memorable W ords, Let us 
leave to the Tarentines their offended Deities. They 
charged Marcellus, in the firſt place, with having 


expoled Rome to the Envy, as well as Enmity of | 


Mankind, by leading not only Men, but even the 
Gods in Triumph; and then that he had ſpoiled a 
People bred up and inur'd to Husbandry and 


War, wholly unacquainted with Luxury 


and 


Sloth, and, (2) as Euripides ſaid of Hercules, rough 
and unpolifhed, yet highly fit for great and arduous 
Undertakings, by furniſhing them with an Occaſi- 


— 


"ITTo» Ts 01S apoy apts 
A’ Tpogels, 


Hail famous'Syracuſe!thou wonder- 
full Collection of many Cities; thou 
Palace of Mars, wherein that God 
contrrves his bloody Wars, thou 
matchleſs Nurſery of Men and Hor- 
ſes, whoſe ſole Delight is War. How 
finely has he complimented Rome 
in this Application 

(1) And with good Reaſon. 
For theſe foreign Ornaments did 
only bring Envy upon Thoſe that 
took em, and Compaſſion towards 
Them from whom they were ta- 
ken. Beſides, tis a groſs 0 joe to 
imagine that the Spoils of ruined 
Cities, and the Miſeries of our 


Fellowy- Creatures, can ever add 


any true Luſtre and Glory to our 


Country. V. Polyb. l. ix. | 

(2) This Paſſage of Euripides is 
in one of his Pieces that is loſt. 
The Ancients quote it from a Piece 
entituled Lycimnius, and it is as 
follows. 


ban aw, ano lor, rd J peyts” 
. Ver. N dy 
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Zola Atgns arpiCord. 


Rough and unpoliſhed, yet highly 


fit for great aud arduous Under- 


takings, and ſhewing in all his Acti- 
ons a conſummate Wiſdom, without 
pratling, 


ON 
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on of Idleneſs and Pratling; for they now began to 
waſte the beſt Part of their Time, in viewing 'the 
Grecian Rarities, admiring the Excellency of the 


Workmanſnhip, and diſputing about the Superiori 


of the Artiſts. Bur notwithſtanding this Cenſure, 
this was the very Thing Marcellus gloried moſt in, 
and That before the Greeks themſelves, namely, 
that He was the firſt that taught the Romans to 
admire and value the Grecian Arts, and gave them 
a Taſte and Reliſh for thoſe exquiſice Performances, 
which they never underſtood before. Py 
Finding at his Return that his Enemies oppoſed 
his Triumph, and conſidering that the War in bi- 
cily was not quite finiſhed, and that his former Tri- 
umph had railed the Envy of the Citizens, he wa 
content to proceed in Triumph on Mount Alba only, 
and to enter the City in a fort of Triumph, by the 
Greeks called Evan, and by the Romans Ovation, 
The Perſon, to whom this kind of Triumph was 
allowed, did not ride ina triumphal Chariot drawn 
by four Horſes, nor was he crowned with Laurel, ot 


had Trumpets ſounding before him; but he went on 
Foot, inSlippers, with Flutes playing before him, and 


a Crown of Myrtle on his Head, which was a Sight 
that carried no Appearance of War, and was ra- 
ther delightful than terrible. And This, in my O- 
pinion, is a plain Proof that heretofore the Diffe- 
rence between a Triumph and an Ovation, did not 
ariſe from the Greatneſs of the Atchievement, but 
the Manner of its Performance; for They that con- 
quered the Enemy with mighty Slaughter and Ef. 

uſion of Blood were honoured with the firſt Kind 
of military and terrible Triumph, in which both the 
Soldiers and their Armour were crowned with Laurel, 
as was uſual in the Ceremony of luſtrating or purify- 
ing a Camp: But to ſuch Generals as ſucceeded in 
their Enterprizes without Force, merely by their 
Prudence and power of Perſuaſion, the * al. 

| O 
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lowed the Honour of that civil pacifick Entry, 
called Ovation. For the Flute is an Inſtrument of 
Peace, and the Myrtle the Plant of Venus, who, 
more than all the other Deities, abhors Violence 
and War. 7 . 

That kind of Triumph therefore called Ovation, 
is not derived, as moſt Authors think, from the 


Word Evan, ſignifying a Song of Joy, becauſe of 


the ſhouting and ſinging with which it was accom- 

anied, for they did the fame at the other Triumph 

ut the Greeks have wreſted it from a Word well 
known in their Language, believing that this 
Show relates in ſome meaſure to Bacebus, whom 
they call Evius and Thriambus : But neither of theſe 
is the Truth. It was cuſtomary among the Ro- 
mans at. the greater Triumph to ſaerifice an Ox, 
but at the Other only a Sheep, which in Latin is 
called Ovis, and from thence comes the Word O- 
vation. Tis worth our while on this Occaſion to 
obſerve the Conduct of the Spartan Legiſlator, 
who enacted Laws directly oppoſite to the Roman. 
For at Lacedemoy a General who had ſucceeded in his 
Undertaking by Art or Perſuaſion, facrificed an Ox, 
but He that ſucceeded only by Force of Arms, 
offered a Cock; for though they were a very brave 
and warlike People, yet they thought ſuch At- 
chievements as were owing to Eloquence and W if- 
dom more ſuitable ro the Dignity of Man, and 
much more worthy of Honour, than Thoſe that 
were effected only by Violence and Slaughter. 
But (1) which of the two has the beſt Reaſons 


to ſupport it, I leave to the Determination of 
Others. 


(1) Plutargh does not take upon | Eloquenee and Wiſdom, than b 
im to cetermine this Matter, but | Force and Violence; and there is 
throughout his whole Work he | one Reaſon for it, which appears 
lets us ſee plainly enough, that | to me deciſive, that whatever is 
was his Opinion, that *cis more | done by Saving is preferable to 
honourable to effect any Matter by | what is done by Deſtroying. 


Marcellus 
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Marcellus being a fourth time choſen Conſul, 


his Enemies; perſuaded the Syracu/ians to come to 
Rome and accuſe him before the Senate of ſeveral 
Acts of Injuſtice and Cruelty, contrary to the 
League between Them and the Romans. 

„(i) On the Day of their Arrival, Marcellus hap- 
pened to be offering Sacrifice in the Capitol. The 


. Syracuſian Deputies went directly to the Senate, 


who were then fitting, and falling on their Knees 
beſought them to hear their Complaints and do 
them Juſtice. The other Conſul, who was there 
preſent, took Marcellus's Part, and reproved the 
Complainants, for preferring their Petition duri 

his Collegue's Abſence. Bur when Marcellus heard 
what was in Agitation, he made haſte ro the Se- 


nate, and taking his Place there, diſpatched the 


ordinary Affairs of his Office; after which, he roſe 
from his Seat, and as a private Man went into the 


Place where the Accuſed were uſed to make their. 


Defence, ſubmitting to the Accutation of the Ha- 


_ eufians, and giving them free Liberty to make good 


their Charge. 8 

The Syracuſian Deputies were at firſt ſtruck and 
confounded at his Unconcern and the Dignity of 
his Appearance; and tho' the Power of his Pre- 
ſence, when in Armour, was awful and tremen- 
dous, they found it much more terrible now even 


(1) Plutarch omits one Circum | into the Gulf of Mount Etna, or the 


ſtance here, which ought to have 
been fully expreſs'd, which is, that 
the Syracuſrans were ſcarce arriv'd 
at Rome before the Conſuls drew 
Lots for their reſpective Provinces, 


Sea, than expoſe :4,emſelues to the 
Conſul's Reſentments, after the Steps 
they had taken againſt him, They 
would have obliged the Conſuls 
to deſire the Senate to change the 


and Sicily fell to Marcellus. This] Provinces, but Marcellus offered 
woas a terrible Stroke to the Syracs | it of his own accord; which be- 
ſians that weiecometoaccuſe him. | ing done, and the Syracuſians by 
They felta weeping, and ſaid, they] that means put out of Fear, they 
muſt now be obliged to leave Sicily; ] proſecuted their Charge. Liv. XVI. 
and that it was beiter for them to leaf. 29, 30. 3 


in 


+, 2  #® . ov 


their Preſence. 
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in Conſular Purple. However being animated and 


encouraged by his Enewics they Kir open their 
Accuſation in a Speech full of Lamentations and 
Complaints; the Sum of all which was, That Mar? 
cellus had made them fer ſuch things as other Gr- 
nerals ſeldom inflitt on à conquered Enemy. © 

(1) To this Marcellus anſwered,” That notwith- 
ſtanding all the Injuries they had done the' Romans, 
they had ſuffered nothing but what it was impoſſible to 
qroteft an Enemy from, when a City was taken by 
Storm ;' and that tioas their own Fault, they were jo 
taken, by having rejetted ſuch reaſonable Propoſals, as 
had been offered them; that they could not urge in their 
Excuſe, that they had been forced hy the Tyrants to 
take Arms, fince they had voluntarily ſubmitted to 
thoſe Tyrants on purpoſe to make Narr. 

When the Reaſons had been heard on both Sides, 
the Deputies, according to Cuſtom, were ordered 
to withdraw; Marcellus likewiſe did the ſame, lea- 
ving his Collegue to take the Senators Votes, he 
himſelf (2) waiting at the Door without any ſign 
of Concern about the Event, or Reſentment againſt 
the Syracuſians, nor = way in the leaſt diſcom- 
poſed, but with great Civility and Modeſty atten- 
ding the Iſſue of the Cauſee. i 

After the Votes were taken, and Judgment pro- 
nounced in Favour of Marcellus, the Syracufians 
came and threw themſelves at his Feet, beſeeching 
him with Tears in their Eyes to forget his juſt Re- 
ſentments, and to pardon not only Them that were 
there preſent, but likewiſe all the reſt of the Ci- 


. 


: ( 10 When the Syracu7an Depu- | Capitol to take the Names of the 
ties had finiſhed their: Accuſation, Soldiers that were liſted; and that 


Levinus, the other Conſul; orde- | after Judgment was paſs'd, the Se- 


red them to go out of the Senate, nate ſent two Senators to fetch 


but Marcellus kept elke being | him, and that the Syracuſians were 


deſirous to make his fence in | ordered to attend at the ſame time 


with him, 


(2) Lity ſays, he went to the 


tizens, 
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fight of them. But Marcellus took a quite con 
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tizens, who would always retain a grateful Acknow- 


cellus moved by their Tears and Entreaties gene- 
rouſly forgave. them, received them into Favour, 
and 5a thenceforward continued to do the ref 
of the Syracufians all the good Offices he was able, 
The Senate ratified all that Marcellus had done, con- 
firmed the Laws and Liberties he had reſtored to 
them, and ſecured them in the Poſſeſſion of theit 
Goods and Eſtates. The Syracuſians in return de- 
creed Marcellus all imaginable Honours, and made 
a particular Law, that when either He, or any of hi 
Family came into Sicily, the Syracuſians with Chaps 
lets on their Heads ſhould in a ſolemn manner of- 
fer Sacrifice to the Gods. SHORT Gen: 
After This, Marcellus was ſent againſt Hannibal. 
Since the Battel of Cannæ the other Conſuls and 
Generals had uſed no other Policy againſt the Car. 
thaginians but only to avoid coming to a Battel, none 
of them daring to engage, or even to come within 


trary Courſe, being fully perſuaded that Delay, 
which was thought the beſt way to ruin and de- 
ſtroy Hannibal, would imperceptibly waſte and con- 
ſume Italy; and that Fabius, with his low Maxim 
of Care and Caution, did not purſue a right Method 
to cure the Diſorders of his Country; for befor 
he could put an End to the War, Rome would be 
conſumed and reduced to Aſhes: Like an unskilful 
Phyſician, that out of Fear delays giving his 
Patient ſtrong, but neceſſary Phyſick, till his Spi- 


rits are quite exhauſted, and Nature ſunk beyond 


the Poſſibility of a Recovery. . 

His firſt Succeſs was the Retaking the chief Ci- 
ties of the Samnites that had revolted from the Ro- 
mans, in which he found great Quantities of Com 
and Money; and, at the ſame time, three thouſand 
of Hannibals Soldiers, which he had left for the 

N 4 Defence 


Defence of thoſe Places, were made Priſoners. Af- 
ter this Cneus Fubvius the Proconſul, with eleven 
Colonels, being flain by Hannibal in Apulia, and 
the whole Army entirely defeated, Marcellus di- 
ſpatched Letters to Rome to animate and encou- 
rage the People, aſſuring them that he was actual» 
ly upon his March againſt Hannibal, in order to 
drive him out of the Country. Liuy informs us, 
that the Reading of theſe Letters was ſo far from 


leſſening their Concern, that it encreaſed their Fears; 


for they were in more Pain (1) for their preſent 
Danger than paſt Loſs, as they accounted Marcel- 
las a greater General than Fulvius. 

He then advancing, as he had written, to give 
Hannibal Battel, marched into Lucania, where he 
found the Enemy encamped on inacceſſible Heights 
near the City of Numiſtro. Marcellus continued 
with his Army all Night in the Plain, and the next 
Day, to ſhew his. Reſolution and Deſign, drew it 
up in order of Battel. Hannibal did not refuſe this 
Offer, but coming down from the Hills, a Battel 
immediately enſued, which, tho? not decifiye, was 
yet very terrible and bloody; for it began at three 
in the Afternoon, and continued *till the Darkneſs 
of the Night put a Stop to it. The next Morn- 
ing at beak of Day Marcellus drew up his Army 
again among the dead Bodies, on the Field of Bat- 
tel, and challenged Hannibal to renew the Fight, 
and decide the Conteſt. But Hannibal choſe rather 
to draw off; whereupon Marcellus, after he had 
cauſed the Spoils of the Enemy to be gathered, 
and the Bodies of his dead Soldiers to be burnt, 
marched in Purſuit of him. And tho* Hannibal 


(1) How was the Danger of | had, and if he had happened tobe 


the Romans greater, becauſe Mar. ſlain, they would certainly have 
cellus was a greater General? The | been in à very deſperate Condi- 
Reaſon is plain; Marcellus was at | tion, | 
that time the greateſt General they hid 
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— which ſo much heightened his Reputation at Roms 


new Conſuls, (1 ) the Senate judged it more! adyi: 


| the Word Dicere, which, in the Latin, ſignifies 1 


them, that it would by no means | (2) Lævinus had a mind to name 
be for the Advantage of their At- | M. Valerius Meſſala, who was Ad- 
fairs, that He ſhould give over pur- | miral. of the Fleet. Upon a Re - 


* 
11 
— 
. 


laid ſeveral Ambuſcades for him in his March, by 
his prudent Conduct he eſcaped them AI and hag. 
the Advantage in every Skirmiſh and Encounter 


that on the Approach of the Comitia to appoint / 


fable to recal Levinus, the other Conſul, from &. 
eily, than to give Marcellus the leaſt Interruption, 
who was ſo ſucceſsfully employed againſt Hannibal 
As ſoon as Lævinus arrived, he was ordered to name 


Quintus Fulvius Dictator; for the Dictator is nei. 


ther named by the Senate or the People, but one 
of the Conſuls or Generals advancing forward in 
the midſt of the Aſſembly, names whomſoever he 
pleaſes; and the Perſon named is called Dictator, from 


name. Others will have ir that he is called Dicta- 
tor becauſe he refers e the Suffrages of 
the People, or a Plurality. of Voices, bur judges 
arid determines every thing as he pleaſes by vere 
of His own Authority: For the Magiſtrates Com- 


mands, which the Greeks ſtyle Orders, are by the 


Romans called EaiHH . 
(.) Lævinus had a mind to name another Pe 
Dictator, and not Fulvius, who was preſented to 
(i) The Senate did not do this | him know the Reaſon why" they 
of their own proper Motion, but recalled Him rather than his Col 


; 


upon the Receipt of Letters from | legue, who was at that time nenen 


Marcellus Himſelf, acquainting | home. 


. # # 


fuing Hannibal. Whereupon the | preſentation. made by the Tribune 


Senate, who were wiſe enough | of the People, the Senate made: 


not to interrupt the Courſe of his | Decree, that the Conſul ſhould 


© Succeſs, or hinder his further De- | confirm whomſoever the People 


figns, choſe to recal the other Con- | ſhould name, and that upon His 
ful; and at the ſame time that they | Refuſal the Prætor of the City 
ſent him Orders to teturn to Rome, 8 confirm him; and that if 


they ſent Marcellus's Letters, to let | He refuſed, the Tribunes * 
F 
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him by the Senate; and becauſe he would not be 
' obliged to act contrary to his Opinion, he left Rome 
by Night, and failed back for Sicily. Whereupon 
the People named Q, Fulvius Dictator, and the Se- 
nate at the ſame time wrote to Marcellus to confirm 


their Nomination, which he did; after which he 


Himſelf was continued in his Command, and ap- 
pointed Proconſul for the following Year, 
After this having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
the Conſul, by Letters, that Fabius ſhould beſſege 
Tarentum, While he watched Hannibal's Motions ſo 
carefully as to prevent his relieving that Place, he 
maxched after him with all Diligence, and came u 


with him at Cannuſium; and as Hannibal ſhifted his 


Camp every. Day to decline coming to a Battel, 
Marcellus purſued him cloſely, encamping conſtant- 
ly in his Sighr, and appearing every Merning in a 
Readineſs ro engage him. | 

But ar laſt coming unexpectedly upon him, as 
his Army was encamping in a Plain, he ſo haraſſed 
his Pioneers by little Skirmiſhes, that at length a 
general Battel enſued; but the Night parted them 


again. Early the next Morning the Romans came 


out of their Intrenchments, and preſented them- 
ſelves once more in order of Battel; which ſo pro- 
voked and enraged Hannibal, that calling all the 


Carthaginians together, he made a Speech to them, 


in which he conjured them valiantly ro fight one 
Battel more, to maintain the Renown they had al- 
ready gained, and to confirm to themſelves the 


Fruits of all their former Victories: For you ſee, 


do it themſclyes,. The Conſul did] Confirmation of the Conſul ſeemed . * 


refuſe to name or confirm him, | neceſſary, the Senate wrote to 
and forbad the Prætor to inter- Marcellus, who made up that De- 
meddle in an Affair that belonged | te, and did what his Collegue 
to Him, and ſo departed r Sicily. | had refuſed. What à deal of For- 


The Tribunes named Fulvius, as mality is there to violate an an- 
Choſen by the Peaple; but as the ] cient Cuſtom and abrogatea Law! | 


Vor. III. ö ſaid 
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faid he, after all our Succeſſes, and notwithſtanding 
ave are ſo lately come off Conquerors, we are ſcarce al- 
{owed room to breathe, nor are we like to enjoy any man- 
ner of Quiet, unleſs we drive this Man back. 
' Immediately after this both Armies charged with 
eat Fury; and the Event ſhewed that Marcellus's 
liſcarriage on this Occaſion was owing (1) to an 
improper andill-rim'd Motion. For ſeeing his right 
Wing preſſed hard, he commanded one of his Le- 
pions to advance from the Rear to the Front, 
which occaſioning a Diſorder and Confufion among 
his Troops, gave the Victory to the Enemy, (2) a- 
bove two thouſand Romans being ſlain upon the 
Spot. When Marcellus had retreated into his Cathp, 
he ſummoned the whole Army together, and faid, 
be ſaw the Arms of Romans, and the Bodies of Men 
before him, but not ſo much as one Roman. And 
when they asked him Pardon for their Fault, he 
told chem, they muſt not expett it ſo long as they con- 


(1) The Greek ſays, an un- ſupport a Wing that ſtagger d and 
ſeaſonable Stratagem; but in our | began to ethos The is what 
Language we don't call the Mo- | is practiſed every Day, and ought 
tion of a Body of Troops from | always to be practiſed on the like 
the Rear to the Front, a Strata - Occaſions: But the Defeat aroſe 
gem. Pliny relates the Fact plainly ; | from hence, that the Troops which 
he ſays, Marcellus ſeeing his right | were commandedto advance mor- 
Wing, conſiſting of the choiceſt Troops | ed but ſlowly. Plutarch therefore it 
of the Allies, give way, ordered the | miſtaken here, in blaming the ex- 
eighteenth Legion to advance to the | cellent Conduct of Marcellus, and 
Front; and that the Former ſhame- | aſcribing the Defeat to Him, which 
fully retreating, and the Latter ad- | was only owing to the Cowardice 
wancing but ſlowly to take their | and Slowneſs of his Soldiers: This 
Place, the whole Army was put in- | appears from the Conſequence. 
to Diſorder and the utmoſt Confu- | (2) Two thouſand ſeven hun- 
ſion. Livy does not lay the Blame | dred of the Romans and their Al- 
on Marcellus, but on the Troops | lies; among whom were four Ro- 
that were ordered to ſupport the | man Centurions, and two Tri- 
right Wing, and who were want- | bunes of the Soldiers. The Wing 
ing in their Duty. In ſhort, it | that fled, loſt four Standards, and 
was no ill Conduct in Marcellus] the Legion that ſhould have ſup- 

to make a Body of Troops paſs ported them loſt Two. 
from the Rear to the Front, to | 


tinutd 
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* tinued beaten, but that he would grant it as pon as 
1 they had conquered; and that be would lead them ta 
$ Battel again the next Day, that the News of their 
th Victory might arrive at Rome before That of their 
4 Wl Fight. When he diſmiſs'd them, he gave Orders 
an (1) chat Barley, inſtead of Wheat, ſhould be given 
tht to thoſe Companies that had turned their Backs and 
e- loſt their Colours. 
nt, This Diſcourſe made ſuch an Impreſſion upon the 
Soldiers, that tho' many of them had ſuffered ve- 
ry much, and were ſorely wounded, yet there was 
not a Man among them All, to whom the General's 
Words were not more cutting and painful than his 
Wounds. | | 

Early the next Morning the Scarlet Caſſock, 
which was the Signal of Battel, was hung out; the 
Companies that came off with Diſhonour in the 
laſt Engagement, at their earneſt Requeſt obrain'd 
Leave to be placed in the foremoſt Line; after 


in their proper Form and Order. When this was 
| told to Hannibal, he cry'd out, O ye Gois ! what 


nor bad Fortune? He is the only Man, who, when 
Conqueror, gives his Enemies no Reſt, and when con- 
quer'd, takes None himſelf. Ne muſt &en reſolve to 
fight with him for ever; for whether ſucceſsful or not, 
the Shame of a Defeat always inſpires him with new 
Courage, and ſpurs him on to further Attempts. 

The Trumpets immediately ſounded ro' Battel, 
and both Armies engaged with Fury. Hannibal 
ſeeing the Advantage equal on both ſides, comman- 
ded the Elephants 8 brought up, and driven 


(1, This was the common Pu- continue all Day long with their 
mſhment ; to ſhew, that Cawards | Swords drawn, and without theic 
deſerved to be uſed like Beaſts. | Girdles. Centurioneſque manipulo- 
and not like Men. Marcellus like · rum, quorum ſigna amiſſa fuerant, 
inged wiſe commanded that the Com-] diſtrictis gladiis diſciuctos d:ſtitui. 

manders of thoſe Companies ſhould I Liv. xxyil. 13. 


Qz againſt 


| which the Officers drew up the reſt of the Troops 


is to be done with a Man, who can neither ſupport good 
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apainſt the Van of the Roman Army; which at firſt 


cauſed ſome Terror and Confuſion amongſt the 


foremoſt Ranks: But Hlavius a Tribune ſnatching 
an Enſign from one of the Companies, advanced, 
and with the Point of it wounded the foremoſt Ele- 
phant, whereupon the Beaſt turning back ran upon 
the Second, and the Second upon the next that fol- 
lowed, and ſo on, till they were All put into Diſorder, 
As ſoon as Marcellus perceived This, (1) he comman- 


ded his Horſe to fall on, and ſecond the Confuſion 


the Elephants had cauſed, and by driving them far- 
ther on, quite overſet the Enemy. The Cavalry, 
according to his Orders, attack'd the Carthaginians 
furiouſly, driving them back to their Intrench- 
ments, and making a moſt grievous Slaughter; to 
which the Elephants contributed nor a little, brui- 
ſing Some in pieces by falling on them, trampling 
More under their Feet, and ſtopping the Flight of 
Others. Eight thouſand Carthaginians were lain in 
this Battel; and on the Roman fide three thouſand, 
and almoſt all the reſt wounded. By this means 
Hannibal had an Opportunity to decamp by Night, 
and remove to a good Diſtance from Marcellus, 
who, by reaſon of his wounded Men, was not ia 
a Condition to purſue him, but retired with his 
Army by flow and eaſy Marches into Campania, 
and (2) paſſed the Summer at Sinueſſa, to recover 
and Sa his Soldiers. | 
Hannibal having thus got clear of the Enemy, 
his Army acted in every reſpect as if they had been 
at full Liberty, and under no manner of Reſtraint; 


. (1) Liny,-in my Opinion, gives | nufa ; which is more probable. 
a better Account; for he ſays the The great Number of wounded 
Foot fell upon the Enemy's Troops] Men Marcellus had, would bin- 
that were in Diſorder; and as ſoon | der him from going to Sinucſſi 
28 Marcellus perceived them give] which was too far diſtant from 
way, he pour'd in his Horſe upon | the Neighbourhood of Cannuſium 
them. xxvii. 14. where the Battel was fought. 


2) Livy ſays in the City of Ve- wp 
(2) Livy fay Ve | vr 
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for they over-ran the ſeveral Parts of Halyß round 
about, ravaging and burning all before them. This 
gave occaſion to evil Reports concerning Marcel. 
lus, and cauſed Murmurings againſt him at Rome; 
and his Enemies taking this Opportunity incited 
one Publius Bibulus, a Tribune of the People, a Man 
of Heat and Paſſion, and no contemptible Orator, 
to bring an Accuſation againſt him. This Man 
had exclaimed againſt him publickly on ſeveral Occa- 
fions, and at this time uſed all his Endeavours to 
have the Command of the Army taken from him, 
and given to ſome other Perſon : For Marcellus, 
ſaid he, Hhaviik exerciſed himſelf a little againſt Han- 
nibal, Vas left the Stage of Battel, (1) and is gone 
to the Baths, to refreſh himſelf after his Fatigue. 

Marcellus having received advice of theſe Pra- 
ices, committed the Charge of the Army to his 
Lieutenants, and haſtened to Rome to refute the 
ſalſe Accuſations of his Enemies. At his Arrival 
he found a Charge drawn up againſt him, founded 
on thoſe Calumnies. And when the Day of Hearing 
was come, and the People were aſſembled in the 
Flaminian Circus, Bibulus aſcended the Tribune's 
Seat, and accuſed him with great Vehemence. Mar- 
ellus's Anſwer was plain and ſhort; but the great 
Men and chief of the Citizens undertook his De- 
fence very warmly, and ſpoke with great Liberty 
and Freedom, adviſing the People not to ſhew 
themſelves worſe Judges than the Enemy, by ac- 
cuſing Marcellus of Cowardiſe, who was the only 
General they had whom Hannibal took care to a- 


(1) Plutarch puts this Piece of | no Room to doubt, then this Jeſt 
Wit into Bibulus's Mouth, ſup- is quite loſt ; for there were no 
poling that Marcellus was gone to] hot Baths near that Place. Bibu- 
Sinueſſa; for there were hot Ba:hs | las thought it ſufficient to re- 
near that City, famous for curing | proach Marcellus with paſſing the 
ſeve al Ditempers, as Sti cbo pr] Summer in Winter Quarters. that 
ticularly obſerves. But it Marcel ſ is, in Garriſon without Doors; 
lan went to Ventiſia, as there | Eftiva Vennſia ſub veclis agere. 
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void, and conſtantly endeavoured not to be 
oped with, tho' he courted it with all the reſt. 


When they had ended their Pleadings on both 


Sides, the Accuſer's Hopes of obtaining Judgment 
againſt Marcellus were ſo far defeated, IT 1 Was 


nor only acquitted, but a fifth time choſen Conſyl, 
() As ſoon as he had entered upon his Office, 


he went to all the Cities of Tuſcany, where, by his 


Preſence only, without the Aſſiſtance of any Troops, 


be allay'd a very dangerous and ſeditious Commo- 


tion, that tended to a Revolt. Ar his Return he 
Þed a mind to dedicate to Honour and Virtus the 
Temple he had cauſed to be built oth of the Spoil 
brought from Sicily, (2) but was hinder'd by the 

rieſts, who thought it unbecoming the Honour 
due to the Gods, that one Temple ſhould contain 


two Deities z he therefore (3) begun the bui 


(1) According to Livy, Mar- 
cellus went into Taſcany before he 
was actually entered upon the 
Conſulate the fifth Time, and that 
it was while he was only deſign'd 
for that Office. Iraque confeſtim 
eo miſſus Marcellus Conſul deſigna- 
tus, qui rem inſpiceret. Liv. xxvii. 
21. 

(2) This puts me in mind of 
the Man, ho going to Athens, and 
ſeeing, at the Gate of the City, a 
Nr dedicated to two Gods, 

aid, I muſt e en turn back again; 
far ſince they are forced to lodge two 
Gods at the Gate, I ſhall meet with 
no Lodging in the City. But to re- 
turn to Marcellus; Plutarch does 
not touch upon the true Cauſe that 
made the Prieſts oppoſe this De- 
dication; for it was, by no means, 
becauſe they thought it unſuitable 
to their Dignity, Livy tells us the 
true Reaſon. xvii. 25. Dedicatio 


Iding of 
another 


quod negabant 11477 Gellam am · 
plius quam uni Deo rite dedican; 


quia ſe de cœlo tada, aut 
aliquod in ea factum eſſet, aal 


prodigi 


procuratio foret, quod utri Deo d. 


2 


via res fieret ſciri non poſſet; n. 


ritè una hoſtia 


—_ 


ove G 


tion, N th 
which of the two Gods 
to offer Sacrifice; and there 


que enim dnobns. niſi certis Dei, 
fieri. The Pries of 
poſed this Dedication, becauſe they 


affirmed that one Temple could nut 


be dedicated to more than 
for if it was dedicated u 
Two, and it 
ſited with Lightning and Thunder, 
or any other Prodigy from Heaven, 
tand be difficult. to make Expia- 
ey could not know t0 


ld happe 


1 #0 bt vi- 


wee 


ſome particular Gods to whom 'ti 


allowable to offer a ſingle Sacrifice. 
Is not this a ns Piece of Su- 


perſtition? 


eus a Pentißcibus impediebatur, 


(3) This Work was carried on 
and finiſhed with great Diligence; 


another to Virtue, highly diſpleaſed at the Oppoſi- 
tion he had met with, reckoning it an ill Omen. 
Several other Prodigies happened at the ſame 
time, which troubled him very much; (1) ſome 
of the Temples were ſtruck with Thunder, and 
the Gold in That of Jupiter was gnawed with 
Rats: And it was likewiſe reported, that an OX 
had ſpoke z and that a Child had been born with an 
Elephant's Head, and was ſtill alive; and in all the 
Expiatory Sacrifices that were offered on that oc- 
caſion there was not One that manifeſted any fa- 
vourable Tokens; wherefore the Augurs detained 
him till at Rome, notwithſtandirig his Ardour and 
Impatience to be gone; for never was Man infla- 
med with fo great a deſire of any thing in this 
World, as Marcellus was to bring Hannibal to a de- 
cifive Battel. This was the Object of his Dreams tit 
the Night, and the conſtant Subject of his Con- 
verſation all Day with his Friends and Collegues: 
Nor did he make any other Requeſt to the Gods, 
but that they would permit him to come T 


thorough Engagement with that General. Nay, 
verily believe he would gladly have encounte 
him in a ſingle Combat at the Head of both Ar- 
mies; and. had not his Fame in War been through- 


tho Marcellus dedicated neither 

of them Himſelf, but about four 

— after his Son dedicated them 
th. 

(i) Theſe Prodigies did not hap- 
penat Rome, but One of them at 
Capua, and the Other at Cume 3 as 
for That of the Rats, Cicero makes 
himſelf yery merry with it in his 
eleventh Book de Divinatione. We 
are ſo giddy and fooliſh, that if the 
Rats happen to gnaw any thing, tho 
we know it to be natura to them, 
we make a Prodig y of it. Before the 


War with the Marſi, becauſe the | 


Rats had gnawed the Helmets at 
Lanuvium, the Augurs pronounced 
it a dreadful Omen; as if their 
gnawing 4 Buckler was more omi- 
nous than their gnawing 4 Sieve; 
for at this rate it will follow, thas 
becauſe the Rats, at my Houſe, have 
gnawed Plato's Book of a Common- 
wealth, I ought to be under a Con- 


Heal; or if they ſhould happen 0 
gnam Epicurus s Book concerning 
Pleaſure, I ought to apprehend A 


Scarcity of Proviſions. 


Ge. ly 


cern on an Account of the Publick - 
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F 
ly eſtabliſhed, and the Proofs he had given, that for 
Prudence and Diſcretion he was inferior to no 


One whatever, been flagrant and inconteſtable, one 


would have thought he had been tranſported by a 
juvenile Hear and Ambition beyond what became a 
Perſon of his Age, for he was above ſixty when he 
was choſen Conſul the fifth time. | 
However as ſoon as the Diviners had; finiſh'd 
ſuch Sacrifices and Expiations as they judg'd pro- 
per, (1) He and his Collegue left Rome, in order 
to carry on the War againſt Hannibal; (2) and 
encamping between the Cities of Bantia and Ve. 
nuſia, he us'd all the ways he cou'd ro provoke 
Hannibal to a Battel. This, Hannibal very indu- 
ſtriouſly avoided; but having receiv'd Intelligence 
(3) that the Conſuls were about ro ſend Troops 
to beſiege the City of the Epizephyrians, or welt- 
ern Locrians, he prepar'd an Ambuſcade on their 
way near the Hill of Petelia, and flew two thou- 
ſand five hundred of their Men. This enrag'd 
Marcellus beyond meaſure, and heighten'd his de- 
ſire of coming to a Battel, ſo that he remov'd his 
Camp nearer to the Enemy. Be- 


(1) His Collegue Criſpmus left 
Rome before him, and marching 
into Lucania, laid Siege to Locris, 
which he raiſed as ſoon as 
he underſtood that Marcellus was 
arriv'd at Venuſia, and had brought 
his Troops into the Field; and like- 
wiſe that Hannibal was come near 
to Lacinium. 

(2) This Paſſige has been mi- 
ſtaken by the Interpreters, who 
place Hannibal abiding between 


Bantia and Venuſia; whereas they 


were the two Conſuls that en- 

camp'd between thoſe two Cities, 

and not Hannibal; they had two 

Camps, three thouſand Paces di- 

ſtant one from the other. Iraque 

in Apuliam ex Brutiis reditum 
5 7 


(fays Livy), & inter Venuſiam Ban: 
tiamque minus trium millium paſ 
ſuum intervallo Conſules binis ca- 
ſtris conſederant. In eandem regionem 
& Anibal rediit. xxvii. 25. 


(3) Plutarch does not ſufficient· 


ly clear this Fat. From what 
he ſays. one would believe that the 
Conſuls ſent a Detachment of their 
Forces to undertake that Siege, 
which is a great Miſtake. Mar- 
cellus and Criſpinus were not ſo 
imprudent as to weaken their Ar- 
my in fight of ſuch an Enemy as 
Hannibal. They ſent Orders to 
L. Cincius who was in Sicily to fail 
with his Fleet to Locris, and at the 
fame, Time caus'd the Garriſon 


that was at Tarentum to m_ 
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Between the two Armies was a little Hill, whoſe 


Aſcent was pretty ſteep; it was cover'd with Buſh- 
es and Thickets, and on its Sides were Holes and 
hollow Places, from whence iſſued Springs and 
Currents of Water. | | | 

(1) The Romans admir'd that Hannibal coming 
firſt to ſo commodious a Place, ſhou'd not take 


Poſſeſſion of it, but leave it for the Enemy. But 


if Hannibal judg'd it a proper Place for a Camp, 
he thought it much fitter for Ambuſcades; and to 
that Uſe he choſe to put it. To this end, he fill'd 
the Thickets and Hollows with Archers and Spear- 
men, not doubting but ſo advantageous a Situa- 
tion wou'd entice the Romans thither. Nor was 
he miſtaken in his Conjecture; for immediately 
This became the ſole ſubject of Diſcourſe all over 
the Roman Camp; and, as if they had been all 
Generals, every one was ſetting forth the Advan- 
tage they ſhou'd have over the Enemy by ſeizing 
on this Poſt, or at leaſt raiſing a Fortification on 
it. Marcellus, moy'd at their diſcourſe, thought 
fit to go Himſelf with ſome Horſe to take a view 
of the Place; but before he went, order'd a Sacri- 
fice to be offer'd. In the firſt Victim that was 
ſlain, the Diviner ſhew'd him the Liver without a 
Head; in the Second, (2) the Head of the Liver 
ſeem'd to grow plump and large all at once, and 
all the other Parts appear'd freſh and promiſing; 
ſo that all the Fears and Apprehenſions occaſion'd 
by the Firſt, ſeem'd quite remov'd and ſwallow'd 
up by the great Hopes ariſing from the Laſt. But 
the Diviners thought otherwiſe, and declar'd that 


that way; and theſe were the | mans a Suſpicion, and have made 
Troops Hannibal ſurpriz'd, by lying 


in Ambuſcade near Petelia, which | without expoſing his own Perſon. 


is upon the Coaſts, above Crotona. | (2) Every Thing that encreas'd 
Liv. xxvii. 26. T and grew large was a good Sign; 

(1) But this is the very Thing | and whatever contracted and di- 
that ought to have given the Ro- | miniſh'd was an ill Omen, 


this 


Marcellus ſend to view the Place, 
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this only ſerv'd to encreaſe their Fears; for (1) 
whenever fair and auſpicious Signs appear imme. 


diately after ſuch as were imperfect and ill-boding, 


ſuch 4 Change all on a ſudden is very doubtful 
and ſuſpicious; for, as Pindar ſays, | 


Nor Fire nor brazen Walls can ward off Fate. 


Marcellus therefore leaving his Camp in order 
to view the Place, cook with him his Collegue Cri/- 
Pinus, his Sen Marcellus who was a Tribune of 
Soldicts, and about two hundred and twenty Horſe, 
among which there was not one Roman; but they 
were all Taſcans, except forty Fregellanians, of 
whoſe Fidelity, Affection and Courage he had re- 
ceiv'd ſignal and undoubted Proofs. On the top 
of the Hill, which, as we ſaid before, was woody, 
and full of Brambles, was plac'd a Centinel, who, 
without being diſcern'd by the Romans, ſaw plain- 
ly all the Motions of their Army. They that lay 
in Ambuſh had Intelligence from Him of every 
thing that paſs'd; and therefore lay cloſe *till Mar- 
cellus had reach'd the Foot of the Hill, when on 
a ſudden they all ruſh'd out upon him, letring fly 
at him a ſhower of Arrows, and charging him on 
all fides with their Swords and Spears. Some 
purſued Thoſe that fled, and Others attack'd Such 


"as ſtood their Ground: Theſe were the forty 


Fregellanians; for the Tuſcaris ran away at the 
firſt Charge. Theſe clos'd themſelvesstogether in a 
Body, to defend and ſave the Conſuls; till Criſpi- 
nus being wounded by two Arrows, turn'd his 


| Horſe to make his Eſcape; and Marcellus being 


(i) Plutarch explains Livy's [hat appear d maim d and unpro- 
Words here. Nec id ſane Aruſpici | miſrng. The Diviner look d upon 
placuiſſe, quod ſecundum trunca &] ſo ſuiden a Change as a Mark o 
turpia exta, nimis lata apparuiſſent.| the Anger of the Gods, who had 
The Aruſpex was no way pleas'd | a mind to deceive and puniſh em 
when he ſaw the Entrails appear too | tor their Disbelief of the firſt Sign. 
fair aud auſpicious ſo ſoon after Thoſe 


run 


MAR CELL US. 


run quite through the Body with a Lance, fell 


down dead: then the few Fregellanians that re- 
main'd, leaving Marcellus's Body there, carry'd off 
his Son, who was already wounded, and fled with 
him ro the Camp. 2: 

Inthis Skirmiſh there were not above forty Men 
ſlain; eighteen were taken Priſoners, beſides five 
Lictors. (t) Criſpinus died of his Wounds a few 
days after. (2) Never did ſuch a Diſaſter befall 
the Romans before, to loſe both their Conſuls in 
one Engagement. Hannibal made little account 
of this Defeat, or the Priſoners that were taken; 
but when he heard that Marcellus was lain, he 
haſten'd to the Place of Battel, and coming near 
his Body, view'd it for ſome time, admiring its 
Strength and Mien; but without ſpeaking one in- 


ſulting Word, or expreſſing the leaſt Sign of Joy 


at the Fall of ſo great and formidable an Enemy. 
He ſeem'd indeed furpriz'd at the ſtrange and un- 
deſerved Death of ſo great a Man, and (3) taking 
his Signet from his Finger, commanded that his 
Body ſhould be magnificently adorn'd and burnt 
his Aſhes put into a ſilver Urn with a Crown of 
Gold upon it, and ſent to his Son. But certain 


(1) He lived *cil] towards the [loſt one of their Conſuls, and the 
latter End of the Year, after he | Year following they were Both 
had nam'd T. Manlius Torquatus| lain. | 
Dictator, to hold the Comitia.| (3) He defign'd to make uſe of 
Some ſay he died at Tarentum, | it to ſurprize the City of Salapia, 
Others, in Campania. . by writing Letters in Maveellis's 

(2) Livy contents himſelf with | Name, and ſealing them with his 
ſaying. id quod nullo ante bello ac-| Signet; but Criſpinus bad the Pru- 
ciderat, duo Conſules ſine memoyan- | dence to acquaint all the neigh- 
do prœlio interfetti, ve lut orbam | bouring Cities with the Death of 
Rempublicam reliquerant. What | his Collegue, and that his Signet 
never happen d in 
both the Conſuls being ſlain in an | Inhabitants of Salapia puniſh'd De- 
Encounter not worth naming, left | ceit by Deceit; they deceiv'd Han- 
the Commonwealth as it were an |nibal, who was forc'd to make a 
Orphan. Eight Years before at | diſhonourable Retreat, after loſing 
the Battel of Canna the Romans | ſome of his Troops. 


Numidians 


former War, was in the Enemy's Hands. The 
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Numidians meeting Thoſe that carried em, and falling 
upon them to take away the Urn, while the O- 
thers ſtood upon their Guard to defend 'em, it 
happen'd that in the Struggle the Aſhes were ſpilt. 
When This was told to Hannibal, he ſaid to Thoſe 
about him, You plainly ſee, tis impoſſible to do any 
thing againſt the Will of Gad. He puniſh'd the Nu. 
midians for what they had done, but took no fur- 
ther Care to collect his Aſhes, believing that 'twas 
decreed by the Gods that Marcellus ſhou'd die af- 
ter ſo ſtrange manner, and his Remains be deny'd 
the Honour of a Burial. This is what Cornelius 
Nepos and Valerius Maximus write; (I) but Livy 
and Auguſtus affirm that the Urn was carried to 


his Son Marcellus, and honour'd with a magnificent 


Funeral. Marcellus's publick Donations, beſides 
what he dedicated at Rome, were a magnificent 
Gymnaſium, or Wreſtling- Place, at Catana, in Sicily; 
ſeveral Statues and Pictures brought from Syracuſe, 
which he ſet upin the Temple of the Gods call'd Ca- 
biri in the Iſland of Samothracia, and in the Tem- 
ple of Minerva at Lindum; in which Laſt there was 
likewiſe a Statue of Marcellus with this Inſcription, 
as Poſidonius the Philoſopher relates, 

Behold here, Paſſenger, the Repreſentation of Him, 
who w-:s the Glory of his Country, Claudius Mar- 
cellus, who had been Seven times Conſul, and often 
dyed the Earth with hoſtile Blood. 

The Author of this Inſcription adds to the Dig- 
nity of Conſul That of Proconſul, with which he 


(1) Livy does no way 2ffirm | in quo pugnatum erat, extemplo 
This; on the contrary he ſays that | zransfere; ibi inventum Marcell 
Hannibal went torthwith and en- | corpus ſepelit. xxvii. 28. 
camp'd on the Hill where the En- | As to Auguſtus I can fay. no- 
gagment happen'd, and that find- : hing. becauſe what he has writ- 
ing Marcellus s Body, he caus'd it | ten, is not to be found, ' 
to be intcrt'd:; Caſera in tumulun, | 


Was 


Marcellus died in the ſecond Year 


MARCELLUS. 


was twice honour'd. (1) His Family flouriſh'd and 
continued in Grandeur and Honour even to Mar- 
cellus, who was the Son of Caius Marcellus and of 
Octavia, Siſter to the Emperor Auguſtus; bur 
he died very young, having been firſt Ædile, and 
married Julia the Emperor's Daughter, with whom 


he liv'd but a ſhort time. (2) In honour of Him, 


his Mother Octavia dedicated a Library, and Aa- 


guſtus a Theatre, which were call'd the Library 
and Theatre of Marcellus. 


= CFE TR RS ASEYS 
The Compariſon of Marcellus with Pelopidas. 


11 are the moſt remarkable Things we 
find in Story concerning Marcellus and Pe- 
lopidas, between Whom there was a perfect Re- 
ſemblance in their Tempers and Behaviour: They 
were both Men of uncommon Strength of Body, 
couragious, and of indefatigable Induſtry; but there 
was this Difference, Marcellus in moſt of the Cities 
which he took by Aſſault ſuffer'd great Slaugh- 
ter to be committed, whereas Epaminondas and Pe- 
lopidas never ſpilt the Blood of any Man they had 
conquer'd, nor depriv'd any City they took of its 
Liberty. And 'tis affirm'd with great Aſſurance 
that if Either of them had been preſent, the The- 
bans had never enſlav'd the Orchomenians. 

As to their martial Exploits, nothing can be 
greater or more glorious than what Marcellus per- 


(1) It continued after his — of the 129th Olympiad, and 7 3oth 
an hundred and eighty five Years; | Year of Rome. 

for he was (lain in the firſt Year| (2) Sweronius and Dion pive us 
ofthe 14 3dOly mpiad, in the 545th | to underſtand that it was not Oc- 
Year of Rome, and 206 Years be- | tavia, but Auguſtus, that dedicated 
foreour Saviour's Birth , and young _ Library, 


form'd | 
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The Compariſon of 
form'd | againſt the Gaal, when with a handful 
of Horſe only, he defeated and routed a powerful 
Army of Horſe and Foot, which you will ſcarce 
find to have bcen done by any ather General, and flew 


their King with his own Hand, Pelopidas attempt- 
ed ſomething of the like nature, but fail'd, and 


loſt his Life in the Attempt. However, the fa- 


mous Battels of Leuctra and Tegyra may juſtly be 


compar'd to thoſe Exploits of Marcellus. But for 
Stratagem and Circumyention, (1) there is no- 
thing in all the Hiſtory of Marcellus that can be 
compard to what Pelopidas did at his Retum 
from Exile, when he flew the Theban Tyrants; 
nor indeed is there any Exploit effected by Arti- 
fice and Surprize that can equal it. ; 

It will perhaps be ſaid, that the Romans had 
to do with Hannibal, who was a very formidable 
Enemy; but were not the Thebans engag'd a- 
gainſt the Lacedæmonians? And'tis certain, (2) that 
they were defeared by Pelopidas at Leuctra and 
Zegyra; whereas Hannibal, according to Polybins, 
was never once beaten by Marcellus, but continued 
invincible, *till he was undertaken by Scipio. But 
we rather believe, with Livy, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Ceſar, the Latin Hiſtorians, and with (3) King 
Juba among the Greeks, that Marcellus in ſome 
Battels did defeat and put to Flight Hannibals 


(1) But this Advantage of Pelo- 1 (3) The Son of Fuba King of 
fidas above Marcellus was what the | Numidia, who in the Civil War 
particular State of Affairs and of | ſided with Pompey, and was ſlain 
the Theban Government at that] by Perreius in a ſingle Combat. 
Time aftorded him; Nothing of | The Son, mention'd here by Pla. 
that kind cou'd poſſibly offer ir | tarch, was brought in Triumph 
ſelf to Marcellus. to Rome by Ceſar. His being ta- 

(2) Here is one ſubſtantial Ad- | ken Priſoner proy'd his great Hap- 
vantage that Pelopidas has over | pineſs; for by that means he came 
Marcellus; the Victories he gain'd | to be educated in the Learning of 
over the Lacedemonians were more | the Greeks and Romans; and of 2 


compleat than Thoſe of Marcellus] Barbarian became an excellent Hi-- 
over Hannibal. | ſtorian. | 


whole 


Marcellus with Pelopidas. 


whole Army; tho' the Advantages he gain'd were 
not of that Weight and Conſequence ta turn the 
Balance conſiderably on his fide: On the contrary, 
they ſeem only to have been Lures or Baits, lay d 


by the Cartbaginians to enſnare him. But what 


has been very juſtly admir'd, and can never be ſuf+ 
ficiently 2 is, (1) that notwithſtanding the 
Defeat of ſo many Armies, the Slaughter of ſo 
many Generals, and the almoſt total Subverſion 
of their whole Empire, Marcellus ſtill inſpir'd the Ro- 
mans with ſuch Confidence and Courage, that they 
never declin'd coming to an Engagement with the 
Enemy. In ſhort, Marcellus was the only Perſon 
that not only remov'd that Conſternation and 
Dread they had long lain under, but poſſeſs'd em 
with an eager Deſire of Battel, and rais'd their 
Spirits to that height, that they wou'd never ca- 
fily yield, bur always diſpute the Victory with 
Obſtinacy and Reſolution. For thoſe very Men, 
whom conſtant ill Succeſs had accuſtom'd to think 


themſelves happy, (z) if they could but ſave their 


Lives by flying from the Enemy, He taught to be 
aſham'd of coming off with Diſadvantage, (3) to 
bluſh at the very thought of giving Way, and lo- 
ling but an Inch of Ground, and to be very ſen- 
ſibly affected as oft as they came ſhort of Victory. 


„%) What Plutarch mentions 


is ſo very great and wonder- 
ful, that this fingle Advantage, in 
my opinion, ought to give Mar- 
cellus the Preference before Pelo- 
pidas, This is ſet off in the great- 
eſt Light. 

(2) Plutarch here transfers. to 
the Carthaginians that fine Enco- 
mium, which Horace makes Han- 
nibal give the Romans. 


(3) The Original has it, to de- 
ny, or not confeſs they once thought 
＋ giving way. Bur tis not poſ- 
niole Plutarch cou d ſay a thing 
ſo trifling and fooliſn. Troops 
that have given way, may deny it 
as much as they pleaſe, but That 
will not blot out or leſſen their 


deny. it ought to be 41S &J a4, to 


| quos opimus J 
Fallere & effugere eſt truumphus, 


bluſh, as one of the Manuſcripts 
has it. | 


As 


Diſgrace. Inſtead of zevd Sar to 


25F. 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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The Compariſon of 


As Pelopidas, all the time he commanded, neyer 
loſt one Battel, and Marcellus won more than any 
General of his Time, (1) it will perhaps be 
thought that the great Numbers of his Victories 
ought to pur him on a level with Pelopidas who 
was never once beaten. = 3 

On the other hand, Marcellus took Syracuſe, 
whereas Pelopidas cou'd never make himſelf Maſter 
of Sparta; (2) tho', in my Opinion, the raking of 
Syracuſe was not ſo great an Action as advancing 
to the Walls of Sparta, and being the Firſt chat 
paſs'd the River Eurotas with an Army; unleſs it 
may be ſaid, that Epaminondas had at leaft an equal 
Share in the Glory of 'This, as well as of the Bat- 
tel at Leucdtra; whereas the Renown Marcellus 
gain'd was ſolely and entirely his Own. He alone 
took the City of Syracuſe, He defeated the Gaul 
without the Help of his Collegue, He made Head 2. 
gainſt Hannibal, not only without the Aſſiſtance 
of any other General, but even when All the ref 
endeavour'd to diſſwade him from ir, and to in- 
fe& him with their Fears; ſo that *rwas He alone 
that quite chang'd the Face of rhe War, gave the 
Romans an Example of a bold and daring Reſolu- 
tion, and taught 'em to make a brave and intrepid 
Stand againſt the Encmy. 

Asto their Deaths, I commend Neither of them; 
nor can [| but lament ſo fad a Fate. On the contra- 
ry, I admire Hannibal, who in all the Barrels he 


(1) Here is the moſt red tarch had too 


great a Notion of 
be faid in Favour of Marcellus; he 


the Lacedemonians, The taking 


fought many Bartels, and by the 
vaſt Number of his Victories be- 
came in ſome meaſure equal to 
Pelopidas who was never beaten. 
(2) This is a bold Saying, and 
very much to the Honour of the 
Lacedemonans, tho I ſuſpect it to 


be more ſpecious than true. Pla- 


Syracuſe, when defended by ſo ma- 
ny Fleets and Armies, and which 
is ſtill more, by Archimedes, after 
it had held our three Years, 1 
without Compariſon a greater Ac- 
tion, than paſſing the River Euro- 
tas, and advancing to the Walls of 

fought, 


9 2 * ä © . y * - 2 I * 98 
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| Marcellus with Pelopidas. — ad 
ever MY fought, which *rwou'd be tireſome to relate, ne- 
aux ver receiv'd one Wound; and I both eſteem and 
be applaud (1) Cbryſantes in the Cyropedia, who ha- 
1 ving his Sword lifted up and going to ſtrike, up- 
on hearing the Trumpets ſound a Retreat, calm- 
y and modeſtly retir'd, without giving the Stroke. 
) Bur what may plead Pelopidas's Excuſe is, 
that beſides being tranſported and hurried on by 
the Hear of Bartel, his heroick Ardor was fur- 
ther inflam'd by a brave and noble Deſire of Re- 
venge, So that, as Euripides ſays, (3) Tis bighly 
great and meritorious in 4 General to win a Victory, 
and come off ſafe. Butt if he muſt die, tis glorious 
to fall; ſurrendring his Life into the Hands of Vir- 
tue; (4) for by that means his Death becomes not 
a Paſſion, but Action. Beſides, the Anger and Re- 
ſentment with which Pelopidas was fir d, and the 
End propos'd in conquering, which was the Death 
of a Tyrant, was an Excuſe for his Raſhneſs; 
for it was not eaſy for him to meet with another 
Opportunity ſo glorious and honourable. 


(i) He was an Officer in Cy-[Ioſt; the Lines Plutarch refers to 
rs Army, Famer? are theſe, | 
phonin the Beginning o our > 
Book of 2 After ha- Zac e var] apo geri · 
ving given great Proof of bis Bra-| Az, > 
very in the Battel, he gave ſtill] Eid Sargy xprar, ods Ga 
greater of his exact Obedience and xd, 
good Diſcipline, for which he de- Eig aper Mα,rrHh,Nν Ty 
ſerv'd the Commendation of his toy. | 
General. | | | 

(2)'Twasimpoſlibleto ſet off to (4) Twas neceſſary to retain.” 
more Advantage every thing that the Philoſophical Terms, to preſerve 
cou d render Pelopidas's Death more | the Beauty, Force, and good Senſe, 
excuſable than Marcellus's. The of the Expreſſion. The Death of 
Time, the Place, the Object, and] Such as die in Practice of Vir- 
the very Enemy, every Thing] tue is an Action, like all the other 
makes for Pelopidas, and againſt| Actions of their Lives; whereas the 
Marcellus. 19 Death of Such as die otherwiſc is 

(3) This is a Paſſage out of] only Paſſion or Suffering. What 
one of Euripides s Pieces that isla Difference is there! | Bu 

| ut 
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and hinder him from raſhly expo- 


had a Fling æ thoſe Mercenary | 


7 at . , * 4 2 * * , 
, y 1 = 


| The Compariſin of 
But as to Marcellus, the Caſe is quite different . 


he lay under no urgent Neceſſity, (1) he wu 


not carry'd away by that Fury and Enthuſiaſm 
that ſtifles Reaſon, and ſhuts the Eyes in the 
greateſt Danger; but he threw himſelf headlong 
into it, and died, not like a General, but like x 
Scout, or Spy, (2) entruſting his five Conſulates, 
his three Triumphs, the Spoils of Kings, with all 
his Trophies and Laurels, (3) to a 
Spaniſh and Numidian Adventurers, mercenary 

retches, that had fold their Lives to the C. 
thaginians for Hire: an Accident fo ftrange and 
ſurprizing, that they in ſome meaſure even enyy'd 
themſelves fuch an unhop'd-for piece of Succeſs, that 


the braveſt, moſt powerful and maſt renown'd of 


all the Romans ſhou'd fall by their Hands at the 
Head of a few Fregellazian Scouts. 

(4) Bur ler it not be thought that what I hare 
faid here is defign'd as an Accuſation againſt thelc 
great Men, but rather as a Complaint to them of 
the Injury done Themſelves in preferring their Cou- 
rage to all their other Virtues, and as a free Ex- 


(1) For theſe Tranſports, which | 
tis impoſſible to overcome, in 
ſome meaſure excuſe Pelopidas ; 
whereas what Marcellus did was | i 
in 8 Ss — — 

(2) Theſe Strokes carry a great | of Traffick; many ; 
Force with them. The Honours | ſons might be brought, not only 


i 
a General has receiv d, the great | Juſtification, but even in Con- 
Actions he has perform'd, his Vi- | mendation of ſuch a Practice. 

Qories and his Triumphs, are all of 
em ſo many Motives to reſtrain 


7 1 Dangers — 

is Glory and Courage. Bur N 

does Plutarch put three Triumphs a Complaint addreſe d to Then 

here, when he has only given an] ſelves. There is a Decency in t 

Account of two? that can never be too much com 
(3) Platarch has more than once | mended, —\ 

| poſtulation 


mpany of 


a Fa 8  <s -maoooo coy. 8 ©_coo ffs tw TVTCT oa» Rw@4 cs. 


— with Petopidas” *- - 


ftulation with em for being ſo prodigal of their 
pat when they t rather to OV. refery'd 
them for the ke theie Allies, their 
and their Friends. 
| In ſhort, Pelopidas was bury'd ny 8. by 
in whoſe Cauſe he was ſlain, Marcellus by 
thoſe very Enemies that flew him. (1) The — 


was a Happineſs that might be E wry bur the 


latter End was more great and glorious: ſince tis 
much more for an Enemy to admire and honour 
that Virtue by which he has ſuffer'd, than for 
a Friend to be thankful ro That, which has been 
beneficiat to him. In the firft caſe the Honour 
is pure and ſincere, without the leaſt Mixture or 
Allay; in the laſt, more Regard is had to Inte- 
reſt or Neceſſity, than to real Worth and Virs 
tue. 


(1) This Determination is very | Reaſons Platarch gives forit, mak 
Judicious as well as true; and the 6 


R 2 THE 


his Fr Friends, 


259 


RMRiſtides, the Son of Lyfimachus, was of 
bdbe Tribe of Anthiochis, and Borough of 
Alopece : But (1) concerning his Wealth 

or Eſtate, Authors are not agreed. Some 

" affirm that he was always very poor, and 
that he left two Daughters behind him, who re- 
mained a long time unmarried by reaſon of their 

Poverty: But Demetrius the Phalerian contradids 

this general. Opinion in his Socrates, and affirms, 

that he knew a Farm at Phalera, that went by Ari 


frides's Name, where he was buried; and to ſhew 


the wealthy Condition of his Family produces three 
Proofs; the firſt was the Office of that Archon, by 


() When Plutarch enquiresin- | Athens, a Perſon's Wealth ſhew'd 
to drifiides's Riches and Eſtate, | what Rank and Figure be held in 
tis not that he makes any account | the Commonwealth. 
of therp, as ſuch, but becauſe, at] | 

| | (1) whoſe 
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ARISTIDES. 
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(1) whoſe Name the Vear was diſtinguiſhed, and 
which fell to Him by Lot; to which Office None 


were admitted but Such 
their Eſtates, appeared to be of greateſt Eminency, 


as, by the Valuation of 


and who having an Income of five hundred Mea- 
ſures of Corn, or ſome other Produce, were call'd 


Pentaco ſiomedimnoi. 


(2) The ſecond Proof is the 
Oſtraciſm, or ten Vears 


Baniſhmenr, which was 


never inflicted on the meaner Sort, but only upon 
Perſons of Quality and Diſtinctio, whoſe Gran- 
deur and Authority expos'd them ro the Envy of 
the People. The third and laſt Proof he brings 
(3) are the Tripods Ariſtides dedicated in the Tem- 
ple of Bacchus, as Offerings for his Victory at the 
Publick Games, which continue there to this Day, 
with this Inſcription on them, The Tribe Antiochis 
obtained the Victory, Ariſtides defray'd the Charges, 
and Archeſtratus's Play was acted. 


But this laſt Proof, 


tho? in Appearance. the 


ſtrongeſt of all, is, in reality, very weak; (a) for 
Epaminondas, who, all the World knows, liv'd and 


(1) *ET@rvuoy *Apynv. At 
Athens they . * Years 
by their Archons, as the Romans 
did Theirs by their Conſuls. One 
of the Nine Archon was for this 
Purpoſe choſen by Lot out of the 
Reſt, and His Name inſcribed in 
the Publick Records or Regiſters. 

(2) This would have been a 
good Proof, if the Oſtraciſm had 
been inflicted only upon Such as 
were rich and wealthy; But as it 
was likewiſe decreed againſt Such 
25 were diftinguiſhed by their 
Virtue or any other extraordinary 
Abilities, this Argument is of no 
Force; and Plutarch, a little af- 


(3) But neither is this Proof 
unconteſtable, as Plutarch ſhews 
a little lower; becauſe theſe Tri- 
pods might have been dedicated 
by another Perſon of the ſame 
Name. Befides, Tripods were of- 


lick Games, as may be ſeen in 
Homer, and were very commonly 
hung up in Temples. 

(4) But both theſe Examples 
may till leave the Proof in its full 
Force; becauſe Epaminondas and 
Plato might very poſlibly be the 
firſt Perſons that enjoyed the Ad- 


fity in ſupplying the Expence they 
— obliged to be at in exhibi· 


ter, with very great Reaſon op- 
poſes it. | 4 


ting Shews to the People. 
R 3 died 


ten the Prizes won at thoſe pub- 


vantage of their Friends Genero- 
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The LI F E ef 
and Plato the Pliloſopher, who was not 
expenſive She ws; the 
the Charge of a Concerto of Flu. 
tiſts at Thebes, — = —_— pf eager of 
Singing performed by Boys at Athens; Dios havi 
ſuppiyd and Pelopidas Epaminondas with 
what Money was neceſſary for that purpoſe; for 
d Men have not [worn an irreconcilable Enmity 
to the Preſents of their Friends; they look indeed 
upon Thoſe that are taken to hoard, and with an ava · 
ritious Intention, vile and diſhonourable, but refuſe 
them not when Honour and Reputation may be 
ſerved by them without any Suſpicion of Avarice. 
As to the Tripod in the Temple of Bacchus 
Panetius ſhews plainly that Demetrius was deceived 
by the Similitude of Names; for from the time of 
the Median to the End of the Peloponne/ian War there 
are upon Record only two of the Name of Ariſtidis 
that carried the Prize at the Shews they exhibited 
neither of which was the Son of Iyſmachus; the Firſ 
of the Two being the Son of Aeuophilus, and rhe Lat · 
ter living a long time after, (1) as appears from the 
Characters, which were not in uſe till after Euclid's 
Time; and likewiſe from the Name of the Poet 
Archeſtratus, which is not to be found in any Re- 


Trl exhibited very 


Formerdefraying 


(1) Panerius's. ing is, that | 
the Victory which Ariſtides won 
at · the publick Shews being writ- 
ten in the Records in different. 
Characters from Thoſe in uſe be- 

ore the Peloponneſian War, That 
Ariſtides could nor poſſibly be the 
Son of Lyſimachus that fought at 
the Battel of Marathon. Hence 
we may obſerve that about the 
ume of this Pe eſian War the 
Greek Characters wete altered, and 
* i Greece they judged of Times 

y the Make of the Characters, as 


the great Mathematician, whoſe 
Works ſtill in, who, after the 
Death of Socfates, was Plato's Ma- 
fter, Bur further, there ſeems to 
be a Fault in the Original Greek, 
Tis ue Eutaed D N 
parixn;. Writing is the thing 
fpoken of here, and not Gram- 
mar. Was the Art of Writing e- 
ver called ypapuariay ? M. Sal 
vini makes it ypappnns: whi 

is agreeable to rhe Senſe, ypap- 
punt, the Art, the Manner of 
making Characters. 


ye do now. This Euclid was] 


cord 
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cord or Author, during the Wars with the Medes z, 


(i) whereas it appears from Both, that a Poet of 


that Name had Plays a&ted in the time of the Pe- 
loponnefian War. (2) But this Argument of Pane. 


ſius's ought to be more thoroughly examined. 

As for the Oſtraciſm, (3) tis very certain that 
it fell indifferently upon All that were any way di- 
ſtinguiſned by Birth, Reputation, or Eloquence; 
inſomuch that even Damon, Præceptor to Pericles, 
was baniſhed by it, becauſe he ſeemed to excel other 
Men in Knowledge and Wiſdom. And further, 
Idomeneus ſays, that Ariſtides did not attain the Of- 


fice of Archon by Lot, but by free Choice and 


Election of the People. And indeed, (4) if this 
happened after the 
Demetrius writes, tis highly probable, that having 
pained fuch Renown by his Atchievements, he 
was called to this high Office for his Virtue, which 
Others obtain'd on account of their Wealth and 
Riches. But *tis plain that Demetrius was reſolved 
to free Socrates, as well as Ariſtides, from a Charge 
of Poverty, as if it were a Crime or Reproach to 
be poor, ſince he affirms, that the Former, beſides 


attel of Platea, as the ſame 


might have Some acted likewiſe 


(i) This being granted, I do not 
ſee 75 Reaſon why the learned 
Voſſius has plac'd the Poet Archeſtra- 
tus among Such as liv'd at a Time 
not certainly known, ſince we 
find here that he flouriſhed during: 
the Peloponneſian War, which laſted! 
twenty ſeven Years, 

(2) And indeed it may in ſome 
meaſurebereply'd to; for the fame 
Poet that had Plays acted in the 
time of the Peloponneſian War, 


during the War with the Medes; 
and ſo the Inſcription mentioned 


(3) A certain Proof that ſuch. 
Perſons as were ſentenced to un- 


not always rich. 

(4) But Demetrius was miſta- 
ken; for ' Ariſtides never was Ar- 
chon after the Bartel of Plates, 
ovhich was fouphr in the ſecond 
Year of the 75th Olympiad. In 
the Lift of Archons rhe Name of 
Ariſtides is found in the fourth 
Year of the 72d Olympiad, a 
Year or two after the Battel of 
Marathon; and in the ſecond Year 


of the 74th Olympiad, four Years 


above by Plutarch m ht belong 
do our Ariſtides. . 


R 4 a 


| before the Battel of Plates. 


dergo this Kind of Baniſhment were 
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a Houſe of his Own, (1) had ſeventy Mina's in 
ready Money, at Intereſt with Criton. 


(2) Bur to return to Ariſtides; he had an inti 


mate Friendſhip with. (3) Cliſthenes, who ſettled the 


Government of the Commonwealth after the Ex- 


pulſion of the Tyrants; and he had entertained a 


particular Veneration and Eſteem for Lycurgus, the 


Spartan Legiſlator, preferring him ſo much above 


all other Stateſmen, as to make him a Pattern for 


Himſelf to imitate: From thence he came to be a 
Favourer of Ariſtocracy, wherein he was always 


(1) This appears to be falſe from 


what Socrates himſelf ſays in his 


Apology to his Judges, where he 
declares, that conſidering his Po- 
verty, they cou'd not condemn him 
to pay a Fine of more than one 


Mina, and if he ſhould be fin'd 


thirty Minas, *twou'd be only 
becauſe Crito, Critobulus, and Apol 


lodorus were reſolved to bear him 


har mleſs and pay his Fine for him. 
The falſity of this likewiſe appears 
from what Crito ſaid to Socrates 
in Priſon, as tis related in the Dia- 
logue ſo called. | 

(2) I cannot forbear expoſing 
a Fault of Amiot, and ſome other 
Tranſlators in this Place, becauſe 
tis a very remarkable one. They 
have tranſlated it, after the Expul- 


ſon of the thirty Tyrants. Here is no- 


thing at all ſaid about the thirty 
Tyrants, for they were not ex- 
pelled till ſeventy- ſeven or ſeven- 
ty-cight Years after the Batte] of 
Platea, and above ninety two Years 
after That of Marathon, and con- 
ſequently Clthenes, who was older 
than Ariſtides, could not have eſta- 
bliſned the Government of Athen: 
after the Expulſion of thoſe thirty 
Tyrants. Plutarch ſpeaks here of 


about the fixty-ſixth Olympiad, 
three and = Years — the 
Battel of Marathon, and an hun- 
dred and fifteen before Athens wis 
delivered from the Thirty Tyrans 
ſo that the Word thirty is not in 
the Original, but is added by them, 
being led into the Miſtake by the 
word Tyrants, as if Athens never 
had any Tyrants beſides the thirty 
that were eſtabliſhed there by 12 
ſander ; and this Error 
great Confuſion in this Hiſtory. 
This Cliſthenes was the Grandſon 
of Cliſthenes Tyrant of Sicyon, who 
had married bis only Daughter 
Agariſia to Megacles the Son of 
Alcmeon, and Megacles called his 
eldeſt Son Cliſthenes, which was 
the Name of his Mother's Father. 
(3) We muſt take the Meaning 
of this Paſſage from the Words of 
Herodotus, I. vi. p. 122. Tu 
Je ovvoarxnodaylwy Vivera! 
Kandeyns Tz 6 Tag Quads R 
Thy Inuorperiay Al. 
uaTaSHoAs. From this Marriage 
of Agariſta zo Megacles, ſprang 
this Cliſthenes, who eſtabliſhed the 
Tribes and popular Government at 
Athens. He did not reſtore, but 
eſtabliſh it. » 


the Piſiſtratides, who were expelled | 


- 


oppoſed 


—_— 
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oppoſed by Tbemiſtocles, who ſtood up for a Popu- 
lar Government, Some Authors write indeed, 
that being bred up together from their Infancy, 
when they were Boys, they were always at Vari- 
ance, not only in ſerious Matters, but even at their 
Sports and Diverſions; and that this continual 
Oppoſition very much diſcovered their natural Diſ- 
poſitions; the One being compliant, daring, art- 
ful and ſubtle to compaſs his Ends, and carried to 
every thing upon flight Grounds and with great 
Eagerneſs; "whereas the Other was firm and ſteady 
in his Behaviour, immoveable in every thing thar 
appeared juſt, and incapable of uſing the leaſt 
Falſhood, Flattery, Diſguiſe, or Deceit, fo much as 
in Jeſt. But (1) Ariſto of Chio writes that their 
Enmity took its Riſe from Love, and from thence 
grew to ſo great a height; for being Both ena- 
moured of S7zefzleus of the Iſland of Ceos, the moſt 
beautiful Youth of his time, they were unable to 
reſtrain their Paſſion within Bounds, but conceived 
ſuch a Jealouſy and Hatred of each other as ſur- 
vived the Beauty of the Boy; bur as if This had 
been an Exerciſe to prepare them for future Quar- 
rels, they ſoon after entered upon the Adminiſtra- 
tion of publick Affairs, heated and exaſperated by 
their former Piques and Animoſities. | | 
As for Themiſtocles, by his Management at firſt, 
and by gaining Friends, he ſtrengthened himſelf 
with a conſiderable Intereſt and Authority; ſo that 


(1) There have been ſeveral! tion of Love- Intrigues. Some a- 
Writers of this Name, the Two] ſcribe it to Ariſto of Chio, and 
principal of which are Ariſto of | Others, among whom is Athenaus, 
Chio, a Stoick, and Ariſto of Ceos, | to Ariſto of Ceos. I am of the lat- 
a Peripatetick Philoſopher : They | ter Opinion; for ſuch a Work 
have been often confounded. What | ſeems ro me more agreeable toa 
Plutarch xelates here, was cer- | Peripatetick, than toa Stoical Phi- 
tainly taken from a Won k entitled | loſopher; and 1 would have the 
£wTIzav JiaTpicar, or EpwTi- | Reading in Plutarch be, Ariſto of 
| Ld d U⁰,t Which was a Collec- | Ceos. | 
ſed to 
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to one, who told him, he would govern the Athe- 
nians admirably, provided he would take Care to avoid 


fit on a Tribunal where my Friends ſhould not meet 
with more Favour and Reſpelt than Strangers. 
On the contrary, Ariſtides took a very particu- 
lar Courſe in his Way and Manner of Governing; 
til for firſt of all, he would never do the leaſt Injuſtice 
= to oblige his Friends, nor yet diſoblige em by de- 
18 -  Nying all they asked, and refuſing to grant the leaſt 
and moſt inconſiderable Favour: And in the next 
_ conſidering that moſt Rulers relying on the 
ower of their Friends, are led to abuſe their Au- 
thority, and be guilty of Injuftice, he guarded care- 
fully againſt ir, by repreſenting ſtrongly to his Mind 
and always ſaying, that the true Citizen, the Man 
of Integrity, ought to make his whole Strength and 
Security conſiſt in adviſing and doing every where 
and upon all Occaſions what is juſt and fit to be 
done. In the mean time, Themiſtocles made ſeve- 


w. TIE 
| 
L 
| 
| 
; 


and breaking all his Meaſures, which put him un- 
der a neceſſity of thwarting Themiſtocles in whatever 
He propoſed, as well in his own Defence, and by 
Way of Retaliation, as to put a Stop to his growing 
Power, which increaſed daily through the Favour 
of the People; for (1) He thought it better to obſtrutil 
ſome Things that might even be advantageous to 


abſolute, and carry All before him with a high Hand. 


[ | (1) This Maxim in Politicks, | him, becauſe in the Courſe of his 
= > tho it appears dangerous, is yer | Proceedings he may do ſome 
5 very ſolid and true. Tis better to | Things that will be more hurtful, 

oppoſe and hinder fome Things | than the Particular that was hin- 

that might be uſeful to the Pub- dered from ſucceeding, would 
lick, than to ſuffer an ambitious | have been advantageous to the 

Man, who may make an ill uſe of | Commonwealth. _ 

bis Power, to carry All before ; 


Ja 


 Partiality, he replyed, God forbid that I ſhow'd ever 


ral raſh Attempts, oppoſing him in all his Deſigns | 


the Publick, than to ſuffer Themiſtocles ro become 


m7, * 
— 2 _ 
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In fine, Themiftoclos having on a certain Occafipn 


ropoſed an Affair of great Importance and Advan- 
3 Ariſtides oppoſed it more ſtrenuouſly than a- 
ny Body; but as he went out of the Aſſembly, he 
could not forbear ſaying aloud, That the Athenians 
would never be ſafe and eaſy till they ſent Themiſto- 
cles and Himſelf #0 Priſon. EE 
Another, time having ſomewhat to propoſe to 


the People, and perceiving it was like to meet with 


eat Oppoſition, juſt, as the Preſident was goi 
6 put ir ro the Queſtion, as if He had Pers. he 
Inconveniences that would enſue; he let the Matter 


drop of his own Accord, without the leaſt Heat or 


Diſcompoſure imaginable. .. He likewiſe propoſed 


his Sentiments very often by a Second or Third 
Hand, for fear Themiſtocles, out of Envy and Ha- 
tred to him, might oppoſe what would be for 
the Good of the Publicx. | 

But what was much to be admir'd in him, was 
his Conſtancy and Firmneſs in thoſe ſudden and 
unexpected Changes, to which Perſons concerned 
in the high Affairs of State are always liable; 
for he was never elated by any Honours he re- 


ceived, nor dejected by the Contempt or Denials 


he mer with, bur always ſerene and eaſy; it be- 
ing his fixed Opinion, that a Man ought to be 
entirely at his Country's Command, and ready ro 
ſerve it on all Occaſions, without the leaſt Proſpect 
of Honour or Profit. (1) Thence it came to 
paſs that the Day a Play of Æſchylus, entitled 
be Seven Leaders again Thebes, was acted, ar 
the ſpeaking of the erſes made by the Poet 
in Praiſe of Amphiarias, 


tranſlated, to make ir appear, 


was acted, 
that this Accident hapgeged to 4- 


(1) Thus this Paſſage ought to [ws the firſt Time this Play 
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to one, who told him, he would govern the Athe- 
nians admirably, provided he would take Care to avoid 


Partiality, he replyed, God forbid that I ſhou'd ever 


fit on a Tribunal where my Friends ſhould not meet 
with more Favour and Reſpect than Strangers. 

On the contrary, Ariftides took a very particu- 

lar Courſe in his Way and Manner of Governing ; 

for firſt ofall, he would never do the leaſt Injuſtice 


to oblige his Friends, nor yet diſoblige 'em by de- 


- . Nying all they asked, and refuſing to grant the leaft 
and molt inconſiderable Favour: And in the next 
lace, conſidering that moſt Rulers relying on the 
ower of their Friends, are led to abuſe their Au- 

thority, and be guilty of Injuſtice, he guarded care- 

fully againſt ir, by repreſenting ſtrongly to his Mind 
and always ſaying, that the true Citizen, the Man 
of Integrity, ought to make his whole Strength and 

Security conſiſt in adviſing and doing every where 

and upon all Occaſions what is juſt and fit to be 

done. In the mean time, Themiſtocles made ſeve- 
ral raſh Attempts, oppoſing him in all his Deſigns 
and breaking all his Meaſures, which put him un- 
der a neceſſity of thwarting Themiſtocles in whatever 

He propoſed, as well in his own Defence, and by 

way of Retaliation, as to put a Stop to his growing 

Power, which increaſed daily through the Favour 


of the People; for (1) He thought it better to obſtrua 
ſome Things that might even be advantageous to 


the Publick, than to ſuffer Themiſtocles to become 
abſolute, and carry All before him with a high Hand. 


(1) This Maxim in Politicks, 
tho it appears dangerous, is yet 
very ſolid and true. Tis better to 
oppoſe and hinder ſome Things 
that might be uſeful to the Pub- 


lick, than to ſuffer an ambitious 


Man, who may make an ill uſe of 
bis Power, to carry All before 


him, becauſe in the Courſe of his 
Proceedings he may do ſome 
Things that will be more hurtful, 
than the Particular that was hin- 
dered from ſucceeding, would 
have been advantageous to the 
Commonwealth. 


In 
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In fine, Themiſtoclos having on a certain Occaſion 
propoſed an Afﬀeair of great Importance and Advan- 
tage, Ariſtides oppoſed it more ſtrenuouſly than a- 
ny Body; but as he went out of the Aſſembly, he 
could not forbear ſaying aloud, That the Athenians 


would never be ſafe and eaſy till they ſent Themiſto- 
cles and Himſelf to Priſon. 


Another time having ſomewhat to propoſe to 


the People, and perceiving it was like to meet with 


great Oppoſition, juſt as the Preſident: was going 
to put it to the Queſtion, as if He had foreſeen the 
Inconveniences that would enſue, he ler the Matter 
drop of his own Accord, without the leaſt Heat or 
Diſcompoſure imaginable. He likewiſe propoſed 
his Sentiments very often by a Second or Third 
Hand, for fear Themiſtocles, out of Envy and Ha- 
tred to him, might oppoſe what would be for 
the Good of the Publick. : 
But what was much to be admir'd in him, was 
his Conſtancy and Firmneſs in thoſe ſudden and 
unexpected Changes, to which Perſons concerned 
in the high Affairs of State are always liable; 
for he was never elated by any Honours he re- 


ceived, nor dejected by the Contempt or Denials 


he met with, but always ſerene and caſy; it be- 
ing his fixed Opinion, that a Man ought to be 
entirely at his Country's Command, and ready to 
ſerve it on all Occaſions, without the leaſt Proſpect 
of Honour or Profit. (1) Thence it came to 
paſs, that the Day a Play of Æſchylus, entitled 
The Seven Leaders againſt Thebes, was acted, at 
the ſpeaking of theſe Verſes made by the Poet 
in Praiſe of Amphiarias, 


(1) Thus this Paſſage ought to | riſtides, the firſt Time this Play 


be tranſlated, to make ir appear, | was acted, 
that this Accident happened to A- | 


He 
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(1) He aims at real Worth without the Show, 


Reaping the Fruits that in a rich Mind grow, 
#bence ſags Advice and noble Actions flow; 


the Eyes of all the Audience were turned upon 


Ariſtides, as the Perſon to whom this great Enco- 


mium was moſt applicable. For he had fo ſtrong 


an Inclination to Jultice, as not to be influenced a- 
gainſt it by Favour or Friendſhip, nor, which is ſtill 
more difficult, by Anger and Malice. To this pur- 
poſe tis reported of him, that proſecuting One that 
had injured him at Law, and, after he had given in 
the Heads of his Accuſation, finding that the 
Judges were going to paſs Sentence without hearing 
the Perſon accuſed, he roſe from his Seat, and ſe- 
conded the Requeſt of his Adverſary to be heard, 
and not to be denied the Benefit of the Law. 

Another time ſitting as Judge in a Cauſe be- 


tween two private Perſons, and one of em begin- 


ning to ſay, that his Adverſary had in his Life time 


done Ariſtides many Injuries, he interrupted him, ſay- 
ing, Friend, tell me only what Injuries he has done to 
Ti 5 for tis Thy Cauſe, and not Mine, which 1 fit to 
judge. | El 

Being choſen Publick Treaſurer, he ſoon made 
it appear that not only Thoſeof his Time, but the 
preceding Officers, had applied great Sums of the 
Publick Money to their own Uſe, and particularly 


(1) Theſe Verſes are ſpoken by 
the Courier who brings Eteocles an 
Account of the Enemies Attacks, 
and of the Perſons that commanded 
among 'em; but Plutarch has 
changed one Word, putting i- 
nales juſt, inſtead of & eic og vali 
ant, which Æſchylus uſed. He 
was not ſpeaking of Juſtice, but 
Valour; the Courier faid, that 
Ampbiarius had no Device or In- 


ſcription on his Shield like the reſt, 
for, added he, Tis his Aim not ta 
appear brave, but to be ſo. What 
an Honour was this to Ariſtides, 
| that all the People in a full Thea- 
tre ſhould apply a Paſſage to him, 
which contained ſo vaſt an Enco- 
mium! Indeed theſe Verſes are in 
themſelves extremely fine, and Pla- 


publick, has well apply'd them. 


Themiſia- 


80 in the ſecond Book of his Re- 
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Themiſtocles; who, tho' he was a very wiſe Man, 
had no great Command of his Fingers. For which 
Reaſon, when Arxiſtides was to give in his Accounts, 
Themiſtocles raiſed a ſtrong Party againſt him, ac- 
cuſed him of miſapplying the publick Money, and 
procured his Condemnation, as {domeneus writes: 
But the chief and beſt Men of the City oppoſing fo 
unjuſt a Sentence, he was not only acquitted of the 
Fine impoſed on him, but likewiſe appointed Trea- 
ſurer for the following Year. | 

W hereupon, pretending to diſapprove of his for- 
mer Conduct, and to alter it for the future, and 
appearing more compliant, eaſy, and remiſs in exa- 


mining their Accounts and expoling their Frauds, 


he made himſelf acceptable to Such as had robbed 
the Publick; inſomuch that They extolled him to 
the Skies, and made Intereſt with the People to con- 
tinue him in his Office another Year. But on the 
Day of Election, as the Athenians were juſt going 
unanimouſly to pitch upon him again, he rebuked 
'em ſeverely, ſaying, When I diſcharged my Office, 


and managed your Treaſure with the Care and Fidelity 


that became an honeſt Man, I was reviled and treated 
like a Villain; but now, when 1 have taken no Care 
of it, but left it to the Diſcretion of theſe publick Rob- 
bers, I am an excellent Perſon, and an admirable Pa- 
triot. I therefore declare to you that 1 am more a- 
ſhamed of the Honour done me to-day, than of the Sens 
tence paſs'd againſt me laſt Year, and tis with Indig- 
nation and Concern that I ſes tis more meritorious with 
You to oblige ill men, than faithfully to manage the 
Public Revenue. By ſpeaking thus, and diſcovering 


their Frauds, he ſtopped the Mouths of all thoſe 


Robbers of the Publick, who were at the very ſame 
time crying him up and giving ample Teſtimony 
in his Behalf, and hkewiſe gained the juſt and real 
Applauſe of all good Men. 


In 
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In the mean time Datis, who was ſent by the 
King of Perſia, under pretence of revenging on 
the Atbenians their burning of Sardis, but in reali 
to conquer all Greece, arrived on the Coaſt of Mara- 
zhon, and began to plunder and ravage all the neigh- 
bouring Country. The Athenians appointed ten 
Generals to command in this War, of whom Mil- 
#:ades was the chief; and the next to Him both in 
Reputation and Authority was Ariſtides. In a 
Council of War that was held, Miltiades declared 
for giving the Enemy Battel, and Ariſtides ſecond- 
ing his Opinion (1) contributed not a little to their 
coming to thar Reſolution. And as theſe Gene- 
rals had the chief Command by Turns one after 
another; when the Day came that gave Ariſfti- 
des the Command, he reſigned it to Miltiades, 
thereby ſnewing the reſt of the Commanders, that 
*rwas in no reſpect inglorious to obey and follow 
the Direction of the wiſeſt Men; but on the con- 


trary, very ſafe and honourable. Thus, by his own 


Example, allaying that Jealouſy which might have 
occafioned great Debates, and making 'em ſenſible 
of their Happineſs in being guided by a Perſon of 
the beſt Experience, he confirmed Miltiades in an 
abſolute and undivided Command of the Army, 
the other Generals no longer minding when it came 
to their Turn, (2) but ſubmitting, in every ching, 
entirely to his Orders. 


In 


(1) In this Council, the Opini- 2 great Share in bringing Callima- 
on againſt hazarding a Battel, for] chus to this Reſolution; and thus 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Enemy] tis, in my Opinion, that Plutarch 
was ſuperior in Number, carried | and Herodotus may be reconciled. 
it by a great Majority; but Milti-| (2) Plutarch here omits men- 
ades having brought over Calli-| tioning one Particular in Miltiades's 


machus to his Side, who was Po- Conduct, which in my Opinion 


lemarch at that Time, and whoſe deſerves Notice, and which is re- 
Authority was equal to that of ten] lated by Herodotus; that tho' the 
Generals, the Opinion for fighting other Generals had given up to 
prevailed ; and indeed Ariſtides had] him their reſpective Turns, vet 


Miltiades 
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In this Battel, (1) the main Body of the Atbe- 
nian Army being hard preſs'd, and ſuffering much, 
becauſe the Barbarians made their greateſt Efforts 
there for a long time againſt the Tribes Leontis 
and Anthiochis, at the Head of which Themifocles 
and Ariſtides fought, the One being of the Tribe 
of Leontis, and the Other of Authiochis, and th 
fought with ſuch Emulation, Bravery, and Succeſs, 
that they broke the Body of the Enemy, and drove 
them back to their Ships. But perceiving, that, in- 
ſtead of failing towards the Iſles in order to return 
to Aſia, (2) they were forced in by the Winds and 
Currents towards Attica; and fearing leſt they 
ſhould ſurprize the City unprovided for a Defence, 
they haſtened to its Aſſiſtance with nine Tribes, and 
(3) marched with ſuch Diligence and Expedition, 
that they arrived there the ſame Day. 

But Ari/iides being left with his Tribe at Mara- 
thou to guard the Priſoners and Booty, fully an- 


Miltiades would not fight on any 
of their Days of Command, but 
waited for his Own, For no doubt 
he was afraid that the Perſon whoſe 
Turn he took, had reſigned his 


171 


Barbarians made their greateſt Ef- 
forts there. Herodot. I. iy. 

(2) Herodotus obſerves particu- 
larly that they deſigned to double 
the Cape of Surium, to ſurpriſe 


Command unwillingly, and only 
upon the ſcore of following the 
Example of Others. and that out 
of Envy to Him, he would be leſs 
careful to do his Duty in the Bat- 
tel, becauſe he would not be over- 
forward to contribute to the Re- 
putation of Him, who, as it were, 
took the Command out of his 
Hand, Experience has ſometimes 
ſhewn, that this ſhameful Jealouſy 
has prejudiced the moſt worrhy 
Defigns, and rendered em unſuc- 
ceſstul. or at leaſt, a long time 
doubtful. 

(1) For the main Body was 
worle provided and weaker than 
the Wings, for which Reaſon the 


7 


Athens before the Athenians cou'd 
arrive to aſſiſt it. And Herodotws's 
Teſtimony in this Matter is of ve- 
ry great Weight, becauſe he bad 
learned the Particulars of the Bat- 
tel of Marathon, from Some that 
had been there preſent. 

(3) From Marathon to Athens 
is about forty Miles; and tis very 
expeditious indeed for an Army, 
afrer the Fatigues of a long Bat- 
tel, to march ſo far the ſame Day. 
Herodotus writes, that they 
marched from about the Temple 
of Hercules at Marathon, and en- 
camped near his Temple at Cyns- 


Wind before Athens, 


ſwered 
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ſwered the good Opinion that had been conceived 
of him; for tho' there was much Gold and Silver 
in ſeveral Parts of the Camp, and that all the Tents 


and Ships they had taken, were full of ſumptuous 


Apparel, Furniture, and Riches of all ſorts; yet he 
forbore rouching any thing Himſelf, and did all he 
could to hinder every Body elſe from meddlin 

with any Part of it. But notwithſtanding his ſtrict 
Orders, there'were Some that found their Account, 
and enriched themſelves, unknown to him; among 
whom was Callias (1) the Torch-bearer. One of the 


Barbarians meeting him privately, and probably *' 


taking him for a King on account of his long Hair, 
and the Fillet about his Head, fell on his Knees 
before him, and taking him by the Hand, diſco- 
vered to him a great 8 of Gold that was 
hid in the bottom of a Well: But Callias ſhewed 
himſelf on this Occaſion the moſt cruel and unjuſt 
of Men, for not ſatisfied with the whole Treaſure, 
he killed the poor Wretch upon the Spot, to pre- 
vent any further Diſcoveries. From thence, tis ſaid, 
the comick Poets called his Family Laccopluti, which 
is as much as to ſay, enriched by the Well, jeſting 
on the Place from whence their Founder derived 
his Wealth. The next Year after this Battel, 4- 
riſtides was choſen firſt Archon, or the Archon from 
whence the Year takes its Name; tho' Demetrius 
Phalerias aſſures us, that he never enjoyed that 
Office 'till after the Battel of Platea, a little before 
his Death; but if we conſult the publick Regiſters, 
we ſhall no where find Ariſtides's Name in the Lift 


(1) This Office of Torch- bearer j becauſe ſhe bad ſeen her Brother, 
was very conſiderable, becauſe he her Husband, and her Son, ſuc- 
was admitted to the moſt ſecret] ceſſively enjoy this Office. This 
Mytteries, We find that*Pauſa-| Callias was Couſin - German to 


nias in his Atticks, thinks a Wo- | Ariſtides, as will appear hereaf- 


of 


man's good Fortune very great, | ter, 
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of Archons, (1) after Xanthippides, in the Time of 
whoſe Archonſhip, Mardonius was defeated at Platea; 
whereas his Name may be ſeen upon Record (2) 


immediately after Phanippus, who was Archon that 


Year the famous Bartel of Marathon was fought. 

Of all Ariſtides's Virtues, the beſt known, and 
That by which he was moſt diſtinguiſhed, was his 
Juſtice, as being of moſt conftant Uſe, and of the 
greateſt Extent. Thence, from being a Perſon of 
mean Fortune and Birth, he acquired the moſt Royal 
and Divine Sirname, or Appellation of 7zf, a Ti- 
tle Kings and Tyrants were never fond of. They 
rather chuſe to be ſtyled Poliorcetes, i. e. Takers of 
Cities; Cerauni, Thunderbolts ; Nicanors, Conquerors. 
Nay Some have been pleaſed with the additional 
Appellation of Eagles and Yultures, preferring the 
Vain-glory of thoſe Names that ſignify nothing 
but Force and Violence, to the Subſtantial Honour 
of ſuch as denote real Virtue. Whereas the Deity 
itſelf, to whom they are fond of being likened 
and compared, ſeems to be diftinguiſhed only by 
three Things, Immortality, Power, and Virtue 
of which, (3) Virtue is without Diſpute the mot 


(1) ladee] after Xanthippi- 
des, or Xanthippus, who is re- 
corded to have been Archon in 
the ſecond Year of the 75th O- 
lympiad, Arxiſtides's Name is not 
to be found in the Liſt ot Archons, 
which is a certain Proof that he 
never execured that Office after 
the Battel of Platea. 

(2) The Regiſters ſnew Pha- 
nippus to have been Archon in the 


third Vear of the ſeventy ſecond 


Olympiad. Twas therefore in 
this third Year that the Battel of 


Marathon was fought, and not in 
the firſt, as moſt learned Men bave 


thought. Ariſtides was Archon 


Vor. III. 


he Year following, as he is ſet 
down, in the fourth Year of the 
ſeventy ſecond Olympiad. Nothing 
can be more certain than this Cal- 
culation. 1 
(3) No reaſonable Creature can 
queſtion this Truth. Virtue is 
more to be reverenced than Power; 
ſince the greateſt Power may be 
very injurious and hurtful, and ve- 
ry often is ſo. Tis no leſs true 
that Virtue is more to be eſteemed 
than Immortality, and They that 


are fondeſt of Life cannot deny it; 


ſince they cannot but know that 
Immortality may be an eternal Pu- 
niſhment, 


8 venerable 
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venerable and divine: For (i) a Vacuum and the E- 


lements partake of Immortality; Earthquakes, 
Thunder, Whirlwinds, and Inundations poſſeſs an 


almoſt infinite Power; but as for Juſtice, (2) no- 


thing participates of That but what is capable of 
reaſoning, and knowing the Divine Eſſence. 

And whereas Men are poſſeſs'd with three diffe- 
rent Sentiments with reſpect to the Gods, either 


of Wonder and Envy, of Fear and Dread, or of 


Love and Eſteem, they ſeem to admire 'em and 
think 'em happy by reaſon of their Freedom from 
Death and Corruption, to fear em on account of 
their Power and Empire over the World, and to 
love, honour, and reverence 'em for their Juſtice : 
Vet being thus affected towards the Deity in theſe 
three different Ways, they count and defire only 


the two firſt of thoſe Properties, viz. Immortali- 


ty, (1) of which our Nature is incapable ; and 
Power, the greateſt Part of which depends on For- 
tune; poſtponing and negleCting Virtue, the only 
divine Good that is in our own Power. And herein 
they are greatly miſtaken, not conſidering that 
Juſtice makes the Life of ſuch as enjoy Proſperi- 
ty, Power and Authority, all heavenly and divine, 


whereas Injuſtice makes 'em lead the Life of a 
Bealt. 


(2) This is an undoubted Prin- 
ciple; to make a Man juſt, 'tis 
neceſſary that he know God; 
withour that Knowledge there 
can be no Juſtice. 

(3) Plutarch ſpeaks here. like a 
blind Heathen, who is ignorant 
that we were born for Immorta- 
lity, that by Sin alone we forfeited 
it, and that we are again made 
capable of eternal Life by his Me- 
rits, who has blotted out Sin, and 
I conquered Death. 


(1) Tis ridiculous to call a Va- 
cuum. Which is nothing, immor- 

tal. As to the Elements, Plutarch 
ſpeaks here according to the Opi- 
nion of the Philoſophers, who be- 
lieved that all Things wou'd re- 
tuin fo their firſt Principles, and 
that thoſe firſt Principles were im- 
mutable, and conſequently immor- 
tal. An Error fully diſcovered by 
the true Religion, which teaches 


us that all Things ſhall be de- 
Rroy d. 


SY 


But 
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ARIS TI D ES. 25 
” But to return to Ariſtides; the Sirname of Ju} 
„ at firſt procured him Love and Reſpect, bur ar laſt 
n Envy, eſpecially thro' the ſecret Practices of The- 
niſtocles, who made it his Buſineſs to ſpread a Re- 
f port among the People, that Ariſlides, by aboliſh- 
ing all Courts of Judicature, and making Himſelf . 
: ſole Arbitrator and Judge in all Diſpures, had in- 
n ſenſibly erected a Monarchy in his own Perſon, 
t WY vichour any State or Guards, 'The People; who 
| WM ic naturally inſolent, were grown much more ſo 
by their late Succeſs; and believing themſelves wor- 
J thy of greater Honours, and reſolving that every 
| thing ſhould depend on their Pleaſure, were vio- 
[ently bent againſt every Body of ſuperior Emi= 
nence and Reputation : Wherefore being aſſembled 
at Athens from all the Towns of Attica, they ba- 
niſned Ariſtides by the Oftraciſm z diſguiſing their 
Envy of his Glory under the ſpecious Name of Ha- 
tred to Tyranny : For this Exile was not a Puniſn- 
ment for any Crime or Miſdemeanour, but only 
a kind of honourable Retirement, which they called 
a durb and Reſtraint to overgrown Pride and Power; 
but it was in reality a ſoft and gentle Mitigation 
of Envy; for by this means, W hoever grew jea- 
lous and offended at the growing Greatneſs of Ano- 
ther, diſcharged all his Spleen and Malice, not in 
any thing that was ſevere and cruel, but only in a 
ten Years Baniſhment. Tis true, after ſome mean 
and villanous Fellows, and laſt of all, the infamous 
Hyperbolus, had been condemn'd to this honourable 1 
Exile, the Athenians deſiſted from any further Uſe 120i 
of it. The Cauſe and Occaſion of Hyperbolus's 1 
Baniſnment by the Oſtraciſm was This. q 
Alcibiades and Nicias, two Perſons of the greateſt Wl | 
Power and Authority in the City, had raiſed a Fa- þ 
ction, and declared open War againſt one another 
but finding that the People were about to have il | 
8 2 Res 110 
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Recourſe to the Oſtraciſm, and that it would be 
undoubtedly carried againſt One of them, they con- 
ſulted together, and uniting their Intereſts contri- 
ved to make it fall upon Hyperbolus. 
the People, full of Indignation at the Contempt 
and Diſhononr broughr upon that kind of Puniſh- 
ment, aboliſh'd it, and us'd it no more. 
fore to give a general Idea of the Oſtraciſm, This 
was, in ſhort, the manner of performing it. | 
ry Citizen took a Piece of a broken Pot, or Shell, on | 
which having wrote the Name of the Perſon he would 
have baniſhed, he carried it to a certain Part of the 
Market-Place that was incloſed with wooden Rails. 
Then the Magiſtrates began to count the Number 
of the Shells; for if they were leſs than ſix hun- 
dred, the Oſtraciſm was void; but if the Number 
was complete, then they laid every Name apart 
by it ſelf, and that Perſon, whoſe Name was found 
on the greateſt Number of Shells, was declared ba- 
niſhed for ten Years, but with Permiſſion to enjoy 
his Eſtate. 1 
At the time that Ariſtides was baniſhed, when 
they were buly inſcribing their Names on the Shells, 
*tis reported that an ignorant ill-bred Inhabitant ? 
of ſome little Burrough, that could neither write 
nor read, came to Ariſtides, whom he took for ſome 
ordinary Perſon, and giving him his Shell, deſired 
him to write Ariſtides on it; He, a little ſurprized 
at the Adventure asked the Man if Ariftides had 
ever diſobliged him in any reſpect; to which tbe 
Not in the leaſt, neither do 1 % 
much as know him, but I am weary and ſick with * 
hearing him every where called the Juſt. Where- 
upon Aritides, without ſpeaking a Word, very 
compoſedly took the Shell, and having written his 
own Name on it returned it to the Fellow. As he 
went out of the City to his Baniſhment, lifting vp 


W hereupon 


Boor reply'd, 
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his Eyes to Heaven, (1) he made a Prayer to the 
Gods, quite contrary, as may eaſily be imagined, 
to That of Achilles; for he prayed, that the Athe- 
nians might never ſee that Day that ſhould force them 
to remember Ariſtides. | 

Three Years after, when Xerxes was haſtening by 
long Marches through Theſaly and Bœotia to reach 
the Country of Attica, the Athenians repeal'd this 
Law, and made a publick Decree to call home all 
the Exiles. What induced them to This was their 
Fear of Ariſtides; for they were apprehenſive that He 
ſiding with the Enemy might corrupt and bring over 
many of the Citizens to their Intereſt; but herein 
they very much miſtook his Character; for before 
this Decree, he conſtantly adviſed and encouraged 
the Greeks to maintain their Liberty; and after it, 
when Themiſtocles was choſen General of the Army, 
he joined with him, and aſſiſted him both with his 
Perſon and Counſel; thus, out of regard to the 
publick Good, advancing his | ge” Enemy to the 
higheſt Pitch of Glory. (2) For when Zurybiades 


(1)*Tis certain that Ariftides 
did make a Prayer on this Occa- 
fion ; and becauſe he was a juſt 


Man, and full of Affection to his 


Country, he ſays, tis very proba- 
ble that he made a Prayer quite 
contrary to That of Achilles in 
Homer, who was a paſſionate, re- 
vengeful, and unjuſt Man. A- 
chille s Prayer is ſufficiently 
known; he is not content with 
praying that the Trojans might 
overcome, that fo the Greeks might 
be forc'd toimplore bis Aſſiſtance, 
as may be ſeen in the Firſt Book 
of the Iliad; but he carries bis Rage 
and Reſentment fo far as to wiſh 


that both Greeks and Trojans might 


periſh by each other's Hands, that 
lo Patroclus and himſelf only re- 


maining might have the Glory of 
overthrowing the City of Troy. 
. 6. x PE. 

(2) Eurybiades a Spartan was 
Generaliffimo, and Admiral of the 
whole Fleet. In a Council of War 
that was held, all the Officers were 
of Opinion to leave their Poſt in 
Salamis, to go and fight the Ene- 
my before the Iſthmus; and their 
Reaſon was, that if they ſhould 
happen to be beaten at Salamine, 
they ſhould be beſieged in the 
Iſland, and have no Aſſiſtance; 
whereas if 'That ſhould happen to 
them before the Iſthmus, they 
might retire every one to his 
own Country. Themiſtocles wras 


| of another Opinion, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. | 
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the General had reſolved to quit Salamine, and the 
Enemy's Ships ſailing by Night, had in a manner 
ſurrounded the Iſlands without any one's knowin 
that the Army was encompaſſed, Ariſtides put to 
Sea by Night, and having paſſed with great Dan- 
ger through the Enemy's whole Fleet, came at laſt 
to Themiſtocles's Tent, where, having called him 
out by himſelf, he ſpoke to him in theſe Words: 
If we are wiſe, Themiſtocles, we ſhall now for ever 
lay aſide that vain and childiſh Contention that has 
hitherto been between us, and begin a more ſafe and 
honourable Emulation, by contending which of Us Two 
ſhall do moſt towards the Safey of Greece, You by per- 
forming the Part of a wiſe and great General, and 1, 
by obeying and aſſiſting you with my Perſon and Ad- 
vice. (1) 4 underjtard that Jou alone have determined 
rightly, adviſing to engage in the Streights without De- 
lay. Your Allies are of a different Qpinion, but the 
Enemies themſelves ſeem to confirm and ſtrengthen Your 
Advice; for the Sea all round us is covered and ſhut * 
up by their Fleet, ſo that They who have oppoſed coming 
to an Engagement muſt be forced to fight, and ſhew | 
themſelves Men of Courage, there being no Room left 
for Flight. 5 £ | | | 
To this Themiſtocles reply'd, I am aſhamed, Ari- 
ſtides, at your having got the ſtart of me in this noble 


(1) For Themiſtocles was of Opi- ] gainſt a ſuperior Fleet; and that all 
on, that they ought to fight the | the Troops would deſert them, 
Enemy at Salanine; and he repre-| and march back to their own 
ſented to Eurybiades, that being in | Country, ſo that they ſhould have 
ferior in the Number, as well ae | no Army left. Herodotus writes, 

Strength of Ships, they ſhould | that Themiſtocles was not the Firſt 
have the Advantage by fighting in | that gave this Advice, but one 
that Streight, which would hinder | Mneſephilus an Athenian. But how 
the Enemy from making uſe of | ofren have we known Subaltern 
their whole Force; whereas if | Officers aſcribe to Themſelves the 
they went before the Iſthmus, be- | Honour of an Opinion that has 
fides loſing Salamina, Megara, and | proved ſucceſsful? See Herodot. 
gina, they ſhould fight to a great | viii. 57, 58. Oc. 
Diſadvantage on the open Sea a- 


— 
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Emula- 
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Emulation; I ſhall uſe my utmoſt Endeavours to outdo- 
this Beginning, which is ſo much to your Honour, and 
to obſcure, if poſſible, this Glorious Step of yours, by 
the Luſire of my future Actions. At the ſame time 
he acquainted him (1) with the Stratagem he had 
contrived to enſnare the Barbarians, and begg'd him 
to go and try to perſuade Eurybiades to venture a 
Bartel, by ſhewing him the Impoſſibilty of ſaving 
themſelves without it; for Ariſtides had much the 
greater Influence over them. Likewiſe at a Coun- 
cil of War where all the General Officers aſſiſted, 
when Cleocrites the Corinthian told Themiſtocles, that 
Ariſtides did not approve his Advice, ſince he was 
there preſent, and ſaid nothing at all; Ariſtides 
anſwered, You are miſtaken, Sir, for had not The- 
miſticles propoſed what is moſt expedient, 1 ſhould 
have declared my own Sentiments, and my Silence is not 
owing to any Favour to his Perſon, but to my Appro- 
bation of his Advice. This is what happened at that 
Council. | 

The ſame Day Ariſtides perceiving that P/yttalia, 
a little Iſland lying in the Streights over-againſt Sa- 


lamine, was entirely poſſeſſed by the Enemy's Troops, 


put on board his ſmall Tranſports Some of the 


moſt reſolute and beſt experienced of his Country- 


men, and landing with them there, attack'd the 
Enemy with ſuch Fury, that they were all cut to 
Pieces, except ſome of the principal Perſons that 
were made Priſoners. Among Theſe were three 
Sons of Sandauce the King's Siſter, whom Ariſtides 
ſent immediately to Themiſtocles; and 'tis ſaid, that 
at the Command of a certain Oracle, by the Di- 


(1) ThisStratagem was to give order to make their own Market. 


the Enemy a ſecret Information 
that rhe Greeks intended to aban- 
don Salamine, and that they had 
nothing more to do thin ro hin- 
der their Retreat from chence, in 


8 


The Perſon entruſted to manage 
and convey this Intelligence was 
named Sicinus. See the Life of 


a and Herodot. viii. 75. 
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_ kill two Birds with one Stone; in 
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rection of Euphrantides the Diviner, they were Sa- 
crificed to Bacchus, ſirnamed Omeſtes. 

After this ſucceſsfu] Beginning, 4ri/tides placed 
Troops all round the Iſland to guard ir, and watch 
all ſuch as ſhould be thrown upon it either by the 
Fortune of War, or the Violence of the Sea; that 
ſo none of his Friends might periſh, or any of his 
Enemies eſcape: For the greateſt Streſs and Fury 
of the Battel lay thereabouts, as he had foreſeen ; 
And therefore a Trophy was erected in that Iſland, 

When the Battel was over, Themiſtocles, in or- 


der to diſcover Ariſtides's Sentiments, ſpoke thus; 


He have performed a great Exploit, but the chiefeft 
and moſs important Part is ſtill behind, which is, 10 
take all Aſia even in Europe, which is to be done by 
ſailing direly to the Helleſpont, and breaking down 
the Bridge that Xerxes has left there for bis Retreat, 
But Ariſtides exclaimed loudly againſt this Project, 
and deſired Themiſtocles to give over all Thoughts 
of ſo extravagant an Undertaking, telling him, that 
he ought rather to find out all proper Means to 
drive the Medes ſpeedily out of Greece; for fear leſt 
ſo powerful an Army finding themſelves ſhut up, 
and no way left for their Eſcape, Deſpair might 
rouſe their Courage, and force them to an obſtinate 
Defence. | 

Themiſtocles therefore (1) ſent a ſecond time to 
Kerxes by Anarces the Eunuch, whom he gave in 


Charge to acquaint the King privately, that he had 


uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to divert the Greeks 
from their Deſign of ſending to cut down the 


(r) For he had ſent to him be- | by obliging Xerxes to make his 
fore by Sicinus. Themiſtocies was | Retreat; arid then to make a Me- 
overJay'd at Ariſtides's Propoſal; | rit of his Advice with the King; 
becauic he plain) ſaw that it put | for jr appears plainly from Hero- 
it in his Power, as they ſay, zo | dotuss whole Account, that The- 
miſtocles bao a mind to procurethe 
Favour and Intereſt of this Prince. 


the hi' place to ferve his Coun: ry, 


Bridge 


CY 
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Bridge. over the Helleſpont; and that he had ſent 
this Advice as a Mark of his Affection to his Ma- 
icſty's Perſon, and that he might make uſe of 
it for his Safety. Xerxes, alarm'd at the Danger that 
ſeem'd to threatn him, loſt no time at all, but failed 
immediately back towards the Helleſpont with his 
whole Fleet, leaving Mardonius behind him with a 
Land- army compoſed of three hundred thouſand of 
his beſt Troops. ed 

This great Number of Forces made the King's 
Lieutenant-General very dreadful to the Greets, 
which was heightned by his Menaces, and the haugh- 
ty Letters he wrote to them; Joa have, ſaid he in 
one of them, overcome, at Sea, Men unskilled at the 
Oar, and only accuſtomed to fight on Laud; but the 
Plains of Theſſaly and Bœotia offer us a fair Qppor- 
tunity to try the Bravery of our Squadrons and Ba- 
tallions. But (1) he wrote particular Letters to the 
Athenians, in which he made them Offers from the 
King, to rebuild their City, to give them large 
Sums of Money, and to make them Maſters of all 
Greece, upon Condition they would withdraw their 
Forces, and give their Allies no further Aſſiſtance. 

(2) The Lacedemonians having got ſecret Intelli- 
gence of theſe Propoſals, and fearing they might be 


(1) Herodotus makes no men: | firſt News of Alexander's leaving 
tion of theſe Letters, but fays, he | the Army under Mardonius; for 
ſent ro them Alexander King of | they very much ſuſpected the Oc- 
Macedon, the Son of Amyntas, and | caſion of this Journey. Beſides, 
the ſeventh in a lineal Deſcent from | they called to mind the Predictions 


Prrdiccas ; and he relates the Speech 
made by him in their publick Aſ- 
ſemblies, and the Anſwer made 
to it by the Spartan Deputies, lib. 
Vii. 140, I4"”. 

(2) According to Herod: tusthey 
ſent theſe Ambaſſadors, not upon 
auy Inteligence they had received 
of theſe Propoſals, but upon the 


of certain Oracles which encreaſed 
their Fears; for they threatned 
both Them and al} the Doriazs 
with being driven out of Pelopon- 
neſus by tie Medes and Athenians. 
Accordingly theſe Ambaſſudars ar- 
rived at Athens ſoon after Alexan- 
der, and were preſent at rhe firſt 
Audience he had of the People. 


accepted, 
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accepted, ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens, (1) to en- 


treat the Athenians to ſend their Wives and 


Children to Sparta for their greater Safety, and 
to accept from them of what was neceſſary for 
the Suſtenance and Support of Such as were in 


Years ; for the People, being deſpoiled both of | 
their City and Country, ſuffered an extreme Po- 


verty. 


When the Athenians had heard the Ambaſſadors, | 
they made them ſuch an Anſwer, by the Direction 
of Ariſtides, as can never be ſufficiently admired; } 
they ſaid, They forgave their Enemies, if they thought | 
every thing was to be purchaſed for Money, becauſe per- 


haps They knew Nothing of greater Value ; but that 
they were highly offended at the Lacedæmonians, be- 
cauſe They had regard only to their preſent Poverty and 
Diftreſs, when they thought an Allowance of Bread 
to their Poor might be a ſufficient Motive to induce 
them to continue firm to their Alliance, and to fight fur 
the Safety of Greece. | 

This Anſwer being approved of and recorded, 


and all the Ambaſſadors brought into the Aſſembly, Þ 
Ariſtides ordered Thoſe from Sparta to acquaint the 
Lacedemonians, That all the Gold upon Earth, and al! 
that was contained within the Bowels of it, was not ſo © 
valuable to the Athenians as the Liberty of Greece; 


and to Thoſe that came from Mardonius, ſhewing 


them the Sun, he ordered that it ſhould be ſaid, : 
That ſo long as that Luminary continued its Courſe, ſo 
long ſball the Athenians wage War againſt the Per- 


ſians, to revenge the Plundering and Waſting of their 


Country, aud the Profanation and Burning of their | 


Temples. 


(1) Herodotus relates the Diſ- did not propoſe to the Athenian: 
courſe theſe Ambaſſadors made to | to ſend their Wives and Children 
the People at their Audience, viii. | to Sparta, but only offered to main- 


142. Platarch has only ſlightly | tain them Curing the War. 
mentioned the Heads of it. They ; 


Moreover 


. 
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Moreover he preferred a Decree, that the Prieſis 
ſhould anathematize and excommunicate Whoſoever 
ſhould ſend any Embaſly to the Medes, or deſert the 


Alliance of Greece. 


When Mardonius made a ſecond Incurſion into 
the Country of Attica, the Athenians retir'd again 


into the Iſland of Salamine. 


At that time Ariſtides 


being ſent Ambaſſador ro Sparia, complain'd of the 
Delay and Neglect of the Lacedemonians, reproach- 
ed them with their abandoning Athens again to the 
Spoil of the Barbarians, and earneſtly exhorted them 
to march with all ſpeed to the Relief of that part 
of Greece which was not yet fallen into the Enemy's 


Hands. 


The Ephori having heard this Repreſentation, 
(1) ſeemed very little mov'd at it, but (2) ſpent 
the whole Day in Feaſting and Meriment, it hap- 


pening to be the Feſtival of Ayacinthas. 


But ar 


Night they diſpatched five thouſand Spartans, each 

of them taking with him ſeven Notes, and ſent them 

away privately, unknown to the Athenians. 
Some Days after Ariſtides complaining again to 


the Council, the Ephori told him ſmiling, That be 
muſt needs either doat or dream; ſince their Army was 
by that time as far as Oreſtium, on their March againſt 
the Foreigners; for ſo the Lacedemonians called the 
Barbarians. Ariſtides told them, it was not then a 
time to jeſt, and pleaſe themſelves with deceiving their 


(1) They Ceferred giving him 
an Anſwer till the next Day, and 
then *till the Day following, and 
ſo from Day to Day, *ti!l they had 
gain'd ten Days; in which time 
they finiſhed the Wall that guard- 
ed the Iſthmus, and ſecured them 
apainſt the Barbarians. 

(2) Among the Lacedemonians 
the Feaſt of Hyacinthus laſted three 


Days; the Firſt and Laſt were 


Days of Sorrow and Mourning 
for Hyacinthus's Death, but the 
Second was a Day of rejoycing; 
there were Feaſts, Plays, Shews, 
and all kind of Diverſions: And 
tis very evident that this Paſſage 


of Plutarch is to be underſtood of 


this Second Day. This Feaſt was 
celebrated annually in the Month 


of Auguſt, in Honour of Apollo 
and Hyachnhus, * | 


Friends 
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Friends inſtead of their Enemies. This is [domenens's 
Account of the Matter: But in Ariftides's Decree, 
he is not mentioned as an Ambaſſador, the Ambaſ- 
ſadors being Cimon, Xanthippus and Myronides. 
Being ſome time after appointed chief Comman- 
der of the Athenian Forces, he marched with eight 


thouſand Foot ro Platea. There Pauſanias, Gene- 
raliſſimo of all Greece, joined with the Spartans, and 
the other Grecian Troops arrived daily in good Or- | 
der. The Barbarians Army (1) was encamped a- | 
long the {ide of the River Aſopus, but not entrench- | 


ed, by reaſon of the vaſt extent of Ground they 


took up; only in the middle of it there was a four. | 
ſquare Wall thrown up, each Side of which was | 
ten Furlongs long, for the Security of their Baggage 


and other things of value. 


In the Grecian Army there was a Diviner, (2) whoſe | 
Name was 7:i/amenes, who had foretold Pauſanias, | 
and all the Greeks, that (3) they ſhould infallibly } 


(1) To form a juſt Idea of the 
Battel of Platea, and fully to un- 
derſtand the Hiſtorians that relate 
it, we muſt have before our Eyes 
the Situation of both Armies. The 
Barbarians were encamped along 
the Side of Aſopus. Heredotus ſays. 
that Mardonius had extended his 
Camp from Erythræ near Hyſia as 
Har as Platea. But this cannot be; 
for Hyſia was on this fide of the 
Aſopus, near Mount Citheron, and 
Mardonius was on the other ſide 
towards Thebes. In ought to be 
altered, and read Huria, which be- 
longed to the Thebans, and after- 
wards to the Plateans. In a Word, 
the Perſians were encamped on 
the left Side of the River, and 
the Greeks on the right. 

(2) An Oracle had formerly pro- 
miſed this Tiſamenes five great 


obtain 


formed of This, had a mind to 
have him for their Diviner, and 
made him conſiderable Offers; but 
he demanded to be made a Citi- 
zen of Sparta, which they refus'd. 
Upon the Approach of the Per- 
ſians the Spartans offered him 
what they had refuſed before ; 
but he inſiſted on having the ſame 
Honour beſtowed on his Brother 
Hegias, Which was granted. And 
theſe arẽ the only two Foreigners 
that ever were made Citizens of 
Sparta. Herodot. ix. 32. 

(3) This was the uſe they made 
of their Diviners: Whenever the 
Generals could not manage or lead 
their Troops according to their 
Mind, they made the Diviners ap- 
point whatever they pleaſed, and 
o Religion procured that Re- 


ſpect 


Victories. The Spartans being in- f 
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obtain the Victory, provided they forbore to at- 
tack the Enemy, and ſtood only on their own De- 
fence. And Ariſtides having ſent to conſult the Ora- 
cle at Delphi, the God anſwered, That the Athe- 
nians ſhould gain the Victory over their Enemies, pro- 
vided they made their Supplications to Jupiter, to Juno 
the Patroneſs of Mount Citheron, 7o Pan, and (1) 0 
the Nymphs Sphragitides; and that they ſacrificed to 
the Heroes, Androcrates, Leucon, Piſander, Damo- 
crates, Hypſion, Acteon and Poluidus; and that they 
fought only in their own Country, particularly in the 
Plain of Ceres Eleuſina and Proſerpine. 

This Anſwer of the Oracle very much perplex'd 
Ariſtides; for the Heroes to whom it commanded 
to offer Sacrifice were (2) the Anceſtors of the Pla- 
teans; and the Cave of the Nymphs Sphragitides was 
on one of the higheſt Summits of Mount Citberon, 
on that Side which in the Summer Seaſon is oppo- 


ſpect and Obedience, which was 
before deny d to their Authority. 
The Diviner promiſes the Greeks 
Victory, provided they forbore ro 
attack; in order to which they 
muſt have paſſed the River, which 
they could not have done without 
great Diſadvantage. The Perſian 
Diviner told the Perſians the ſame 
thing, and for the very ſame Rea- 
ſon, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

(1, To the Nymphs of Mount 
Citheron, who were nzm'd Sphra- 
gitides, from the Cave call'd Sphra- 
gidion; and I believe this Name 
came from the Reſpect and Si- 
lence that was obſerved in rela- 
tion to every thing that . 
in the Cave, for fear of offending 
the Nymphs, and incurring their 
Diſpleaſure. For 9922 yt: figni- 
fies aSeal, from whence they ſay 
ooenyidea yawn imihad al, 


all one is ſilent, os ſignatum ha- 
bere. The Fear and Superſtition 
of the Ancients with reſpect to 
their Gods is ſufficiently known. 
2) What occationed Ariſtides's 
Perpiexity was, that the Prayers 
and Sacrifices which the Oracle 
commanded to be offered to the 
Nymphs of Citheron and the Pla- 
tæan Heroes, ſeemed to intimate 
that they ought to fight the Ene- 
my in ſome of thoſe Places that 
were under their Domination, and 
on the other hand forbidding them 
to fight any where but in their 
own Country was ſending them 
hack into Attica. This was what 
he could not reconcile ; but the 
Conſequence makes the Whole 
plain, and ſhews that the Gods are 
always in the right; and that 'tis 
then only Men are deceived, when 
they will follow no other Light 


that ones Mouth is ſealed up, to 
expreſs that one ſays nothing at 


4 


but their Own, 


ſite 
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Firiends inſtead of their Enemies. This is /domenens's 
Account of the Matter: But in Arifides's Decres, 


he is not mentioned as an Ambaſſador, the Ambal. 


ſadors being Cimon, Xanthippus and Myronides. | 
Being ſome time after appointed chief Comman. 
der of the Athenian Forces, be marched with eight 
thouſand Foot ro Platea. There Pauſanias, Gene. 
raliſſimo of all Greece, joined with the Spartans, and 
the other Grecian a arrived daily in good Or- 
der. The' Barbarians 

long the ſide of the River Aſopus, but not entrench- 
ed, by reaſon of the vaſt extent of Ground they 
took up; only in the middle of it there was a four. 
ſquare Wall thrown up, each Side of which wa; 


ten Furlongs long, for the Security of their Baggage 
and other rhings of value. 1 55 


In the Grecian Army there was a Diviner, (2) whoſe 
Name was Ziſamenes, who had foretold Pauſanias, 


Army (1) was encamped 's | 


and all the Greeks, chat 


(1) To form a juſt Idea of the 
Bartel of Platea, and fully to un- 
erſtand the Hiſtorians. that relate 
„we muſt have before our Eyes 
the Situation of both Armies.” The 
Barbarians were encamped along 
the Side of 4ſopws, Heredotus ſays. 
that Mardonius had extended his 
Camp from Erythræ near Hyſia as 
far as Platea. But this cannot be; 
for Hyſia was on this fide of the 
Aſabus, near Mount Citheron, and 
Mar donius was on the other ſide 
towards Thebes, In ought to be 
altered, and read Huria, which be- 
longed to the Thebans, and after- 
wards to the Plateans. In a Word, 
the Perſians were encamped on 
the left Side of the River, and 
the Greeks on the right. 
(2) An Oracle had formerly pro- 
miſed this Ti/amenes five great 


(3) they ſhould. infallibly 
1 001 obtain 


Victories. The Spartans being in- 
formed of This, had a mind to 
have him for their Diviner, and 
| made him conſiderable Offers; but 
he demanded. to be made a: Citi- 
zen of Sparta, which they refusd, 
Upon the Approach of the Fer- 
ſians the Spartans offered him 
what they had refuſed before 
but he inſiſted on baving the ſame 
Honour beſtowed on his Brother 
Hegias, which was granted, And 
theſe are the only two Foreigners 
that ever were made Citizens 
Sparta. Herodot. ix. 32. 
| * This was the uſe they made 
of their Diviners : Whenever the 
Generals could not manage or lead 
their Troops according to their 
Mind; they made the Diviners ap- 
your whatever they _ 5 
ſo Religion ured that Ne. 
WER ſpec 
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obtain the Victory, provided they forbore to at- 
tack the Enemy, and ſtood only on their own De- 
fence. And Ariſtides having ſent to conſult the Ora- 
cle at Delphi, the God anfwered, That the Athe- 
nians ſhould gain the Vicłory over their Enemies, pro- 
aided they made their Supplications to Jupiter, to Juno 


the Patroneſs of Mount Citheron, 10 Pan, and (1) t 


the Nymphs Sphragitides z and that they ſacrificed 70 
the Heroes, Androcrates, Leucon, Piſander, Damo- 
crates, Hypſion, Acteon and Poluidus; and that they 


fought only in their own Country, particularly in the 
Plain of Ceres Eleufina and Proferpme. 

This Anſwer of the Oracle very much perplex'd 
Ariſtides; for the Heroes to whom it commanded 
to offer Sacrifice were (2) the Anceſtors of the Pla- 
team; and the Cave of the Nymphs Sphragitides was 
on one of the higheſt Summits of Mount Citberon, 
on that Side which in the Summer Seaſon is oppo- 


ſpe& and Obedience, which was 
before deny'd to their Authority. 
The Diviner promiſes the Greeks 
Victory, provided they forbore to 
attack; in order to which they 
muſt have paſſed the River, which 
they could not have done without 
great Diſadvantage. The Perſian 
Diviner told the Perſians the ſame 
thing, and for the very ſame Rea- 
ſon, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

(1, To the Nymphs of Mount 
Citheron, who were nzm'd S 
gitides, from the Cave call'd Sphra- 
gidion; and I believe this Name 
came from the Reſpe& and Si- 
lence that was obſerved in rela- 
tion to every thing that * rn 
in the Cave, for fear of offending 
the Nymphs, and incurring their 
Diſpleaſure. For 9ge2y1s ſiꝑni- 
fies a Seal, from whence they ſay 
o0eayifa yawn ja , 


that ones Mouth is ſealed up, to. 


expreſs that one ſays nothing at 
4 


all. one is filent, os ſignatum ha- 
bere. The Fear and Superſtition 
of the Ancients with reſpect to 
their Gods is ſufficiently known. 
2) What occaſioned Ariſtides's 
Perplexity was, that the Prayers 
and Sacrifices which the Oracle 
commanded to be offered to the 
Nymphs of Citheron and the Pla- 
tæan Heroes, ſeemed to intimate 
that they ought to fight the Ene- 
my in ſome of thoſe Places that 
were under their Domination, and 
on the other hand forbidding them 
to fight any where but in their 
own Country was ſending them 
back into Attica. This was what 
he could not reconcile z but the 


plain, and ſhews that the Gods are 
always in the right; and that tis 
then only Men are deceived, when 
they will follow no other Light 


but their Own, 


ſite 


Conſequence makes the Whole 
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ſite to the Setting Sun; in that Cave, as Fame 
eth, there was an Oracle, and Many, who dwelt in 
thoſe Parts, were inſpired by it, and were from 
thence called Mympholepti, that is, poſſeſ d by thi 
Nymphs : And on the other Side, to promiſe Victory 
to the Athenians upon Conditon only of fighting in 
their own Country, was to call back and trans fer the 
whole Streſs and Weight of the War into Attica. 

In the mean time Arimnetus, the General of 
the Platzans, dream'd that Jupiter the Saviour 
came to him, and asked him, I hat Reſolution the © 
Grecians had taten; to which he anſwered, T. 
morrow,. Lord, we ſball decamp and remove our Arm) 
into the Territories of Eleuſis, and there fight the Bat- 
barians, according to the Directions of the Oracle. To 
which (1) the God reply'd, That they were quite mi- 
flaken, for the Place mentioned by the Oracle was the 
Country round Platæa, and that they would find it to 
be fo, upon due Enquiry. | 
After ſo plain a Viſion, Arimneſtus, as ſoon as he 
awoke, ſent for the moſt aged and experienced of 
his Countrymen, and having adviſed with them, 
found at laſt (2) that not far from Hufa, at the Foot 
of Mount Citheron, there was an old Temple, call d 
The Temple of Eleuſinian Ceres and Proferpine. Over- 
joyed at this Diſcovery, he gave Ariſtides an Ac- 
count of it, and brought him to the Place, which 
they found very commodious for drawing up an Army 
of Foot, that had no Cavalry, becauſe the Bottom 


(1) This is well indeed, for u- (2) Thus it ought to be read, near 
piter himſelf ro explain an Oracle] the City of Huſia, and not, near the 
of Apollo, Tis very probable that | Ciry of Nyſia. Herodotus ſpeaking 
this Arimneſtus, who commanded | of that Place, takes particu'ar No- 
the Platæans, was skilled in An- ] tice of this Situation; S TH; v7 
tiquity, and knew there was a being Ts Kid atewves LOT ids. 
Temple of Eleuſmian Ceres at the] and at the Foot of Mount Citberon 
Foot of Mount Citheron, andthere- | near Huſia. Strabo very jufily di- 


fore to gain the more Credit with | tinguiſhes Huria, Huſia, and Nyſs, 
the Greeks, pretended this Viſion, | in bis ninth Book, | 
b 8 of 
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of Mount Citheron extending as far as the Temple, 
rendered it inacceſſible ro Horſe. Beſides, in.the 


ſame Place was the Fane of the Hero Androcrates, 


quite overgrown and covered by the Branches of 
Trees and Thickets. And that the Oracle might 
be obeyed in every Particular, to confirm their 
Hopes of Victory, the Platæans upon the Motion 
of Arimneſtus made a Decree to alter the Boun- 
daries between their Country and Greece, enlarging 
the Territories of Attica, (1) that ſo the Athent- 
au, according to the Direction of the Oracle, 
might give the Enemy Battel within their own 
Dominions. The Platæuns became ſo renown'd 
for this piece of Generoſity, that ſeveral Years af- 
ter, when Alexander had conquer'd all 4/a, he 
caus'd the Walls of Platæa to be re-builr, and Pro- 
clamation to be made by an Herald ar the Olympick 
Games, That he did the Platzans this Favour for 
their Virtue and Generoſity, of which they had. given 
ſuch fignal Proofs in the War with the Medes, by 
making over their Country to the Athenians, for the 
Safety of Greece. x | 

When it was propos'd to draw up the whole 
Army in Order of Battel, and to aſſign each Bo- 
dy their reſpective Poſt, a great Diſpute aroſe 
between the Tegeatæ and the Athenians, the Tege- 
atæ prerending, that as the Lacedemonians, in all 
Battels, commanded the right Wing, ſo the Ho- 
nour of commanding the Left was their Due; 
and to juſtify this Pretenſion, alledg'd the memo- 
rable Exploits of their Anceſtors, and their great 
Services to the common Cauſe. As the Atheni- 


(1) This was helping the Ora- ſma, which ſhew'd that the Wor- 


Ce out, and not expounding it; 
forthe Oracle did not call That the 
Athenians Country, which it fore- 
law wou d become theirti by Ver- 
tue of this Donation, but on Ac- 
count of this Temple of Ceres Eleu- 


ſhip of this Goddeſs came from 
Eleuſis; and this Conformity 
of Worſhip might be ſaid tomake 
the Country in ſume meaſure 4- 
thenian. : 


Ans 
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come bither, not to contend with our Friends, but t 


De LIF E of 
ant were highly enrag d at This, and ready to mu- 
riny, Ariſtiles advancing in the midſt of em, ſaid, 
"Tis not now a Time to comet with the Tegeatz 


thoſe Exploits' and Services they ſv largely amplify. 


We ſhall coment our ſelves with telling you, O ye Spart 
tans, and all the reſt of the Greeks, that it is not th 
Poſt that gives Courage, or takes it away, and that 


e will perform our Duty in whatever Poſt Tou ſhall 


aſign Us: And by maintaining it, and making | it 


the moſt honourable, we will endeavour to refleft m_ 


Difhonour on our former Atchievements. We an 


fight with our Enemies; not to boaft of our Anceſtor 
but to imitate "em, by approving er brave and 
Boneſt Men to all Greece; for this Battel will diftin- 
guiſh the particular Merit of each City, Commander, 
and private Soldier. The Council of War having 
heard This, declar'd in Favour' of the 4rhenian;, 
and gave them the Command of the left Wing. 
While all Greece remain'd in Sufpence, waiting 
the Event of this great Affair, the Athenians in 
particular found themſelyes in very difficult and 
dangerous Circumſtances ; for ſeveral of the moſt 
noble and wealthy Citizens ſeeing themſelves ruin'd 
by the War, and that with their Wealth they had loſt 
all their Credit and Authority in the City, and that 
Others were advanc'd in their Room, and enjoy'd 
the Honours they had loft, aſſembled privately in 
a Houſe at Platæa, and conſpir'd a Diſſolution of 
the Athenian Government; and if they miſcarried 
in their Defign,. to ruin every thing, and' betray 
all Greece to the Barbarians. | 
This Conſpiracy was carried. on in the Camp, 
and great Numbers already corrupted and won 


over, when Ariftides came to the Knowledge of it. 
Ar firſt he was very much alarm'd on account of 
the preſent Juncture, and unrefoly'd what Courſe 
to purſue; but at laſt wiſely derermin'd _— 

wholly 


ARIS TIDE S. 
wholly to negle& an Affair of that Conſequence, 
nor yet to ſearteh too minutely into it: For not 
knowing how many might be engag'd in it, he 


judg'd it adviſable to lacrifice Juſtice, in ſome 
meaſure, to the Publick Good, by forbearing to 
"proſecute All that were guilty. Out of all this 
Number he contemed himſelf with 2 Feel Eight 


only to be apprehended, and of thoſe Eight only 
Two to be proceeded againſt, as being moſt guilty ; 
(Eſchines of Lampra, and Agefias of Acharnes,) who 
(1) made their Eſcape our of the Camp during 
the Proſecution. As for the reſt, he diſcharg'd 
'm; giving em thereby an Opportunity to take 
Heart, and repent, from a Belief that Nothing 
had been found againſt *em ; giving em at the ſame 
time to underſtand, (2) That the Battel won d be the 
Tribunal, where . they might juſtify themſelves, and 
make it appear, that they had never pur/ued any Coun- 
ſels, but what were juſt and uſeful to their Country. 
(3) After This, Mardowns, to try the Grecian 
Courage, ſent his Cavalry, in which he was ftrong- 
et, to skirmiſh with them. The Greeks were en- 
camp'd at the Foot of Mount Citberon, in ſtrong 
and ftony Places, except the Megareans, who, to 
the number of three thouſand, were encamp'd in 
the Plain, by which means they were the more 


(1) *Tis very likely chat Ariſti- of Credit than all the reſt, foraſ- 
des favour'd their Eſcape, that he much as he was coteraporary 
mig. not be oblig d to puniſh with Ariſtides; for he was nine 
em, and fo occaſion a Commoti- or ten Years old when this Rat- 
| rel.was fought, and he wrote his 

( ) This isagreatand noble Idea, Account of it from Perſons that 
to make a Batie| a Tribunal, | were in the Battel. He informs 
where Perſons accus d of berraying us that This happen'd hefore the 
their Country, might clear and |Greeks left their Camp at Erythra, - 
juſtify themſelves, by per forming {in order to encamp round Plate, 
their Duty, - near Hua, and before the Con- 

(3) Here Plutarch fo'lows Au- I teſt between the Tegeate and the 
thorities that differ from ierodotus;] Athenians. L. ix. 19, 20, KC. 
tho Herodotus ems more worthy | 
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expos d to the Enemy's Horſe on every Side 
After having ſome time ſuſtain'd the Barbarian 
Attacks, they ſent to Pauſanias for Aſſiſtance, 
- being, unable any longer to oppoſe: the ſuperior 
of the Enemy: © od 7 his; 
». i Pauſanias hearing This, and ſeeing the 75 of 
the Megareans as it were darken'd and cover'd by 
the great number of the Barbarians Darts and At- 
rows, and that they were forc'd to contract them- 
ſelves within a narrow) Compaſs, was at a ſtand 
what to reſolve on; for he ſaw no way of u. 
tacking the Enemy with his Battalion of heayy- 
arm'd Spartans. He endeavour'd therefore to 4: 
waken the Emulation of the Officers and Com- 
manders that were about him, and to make ita 
Point of Honour in Any that wou'd voluntarily 
undertake the Defence and Succour of the Megs 


a deaf Ear to it, made an Offer of his Athenian, 
and at the ſame tiing gave his Orders to Olympi- 
odorus, the braveſt of all his Officers, Who had a 
Body of three hundred Men, and ſome Archers 
under his Command. Theſe bold Fellows were 
ready in a moment, and march'd againſt the Bar- 
. barians with the utmoſt Expedition. 4 

Maſiſtius, General of the Perſian Horſe, a Man 

diſtinguiſh'd and admir'd for his Strength, and 
graceful Mien, ſeeing them advance in good Or- 
der, turn'd his Horſe, and made toward em. The 

.. Athenians receiv'd him with great Firmneſs and 
| Reſolution; whereupon a ſharp Conteſt enſued, 
both Sides pretending to foretel the Event of thc 

War, from the Succeſs of this Engagement. It 
| was doubrful for a long time, which Side had tht 
Advantage; till at laſt Maſiſtius's Horſe being woun. 

ded with an Arrow, threw his Rider, who cou'd 
not riſe for the Weight of his Armour, nor be 

caſily ſlain by the 4thenians, who throng'd _ 
US room 1 3 448 bim, 
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him, and affaulted him on every fide, from the 


Compleatneſs of it, for he was arm'd from Head 
to Foot; but the Vizor of his Helmet leaving 
part of his Face unguarded, a certain Athenjan 
ran him into the Eye with bis Pike, and flew him; 
(1) whereupon the Perfians left his Body, and 


fled. | .£ | | 4 

The great Advantage gain'd by the Athenians 
did not appear from the Number of the Slain, 
very few lying dead upon the Field of Bartel, but 
from the Mourning of the Barbarians; who ex- 
reſs'd ſuch a Grief for the Death of Ma/ifins, 
$i they cut off their own Hair, and That of 
their Horſes and Mules, and fill'd all the Camp 
with their Cries, Groans and Tears, as having 
loſt the next Perſon” in the Army to Mardonins, 
for Courage as well as Command. 

(2) After this Engagement againſt the Barbari- 


ans Horſe, both Armies continued a long time 


without coming to Action; for the Diviners that 


inſpe&ed rhe Entrails of the Sacrifices, had equal- 


ly aſſur'd the Greeks and Perſians of Victory, if 


they remain'd only on the Defenſive, and threat- 
en'd the Agreſſors with a total Defeat. 
But at length, Mardonius finding that he had 


only a few Days Proviſion left, and that the Gre- 


cian Forces encreas'd continually by the daily Ar- 
rival of freſh Troops, impatient of a Delay that 
ſill turn'd to his Diſadvantage, (3) reſolv'd to wait 


(1) On the contrary Herodotus Engagement between the Horſe; for 


- 
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ſays they rally d, and charg'd again 
with great Fury, in order to carry 
off his Body, and that a ſharp En- 
gagement enſued, ty 747@ vdyn 
34 tel TE velgs Ned. 
Ix, 13, 125 

(2) There is in the, Original 
herd J Thy irTousy | y, which 


had any Horſe there; they had on- 
ly Foot that fought on that Occa- 


fore is, after this Engagement a- 
gainſt the Perſian Horſe. . 

(3) Inſtead of yeyey ſome read 
4e to defer it no longer, which 


ought not to be tranſlated, after the 


ö 


comes to the ſame Senſe. 


„ no 


it does not appear that the Greeks 


hon. Plutarcis Meaning there- 


55 


no longer, but to paſs the River Aſopus next 
Morning by break of Day, and to fall upon the 
. Greeks, unprepar'd, as he hoped, to receive him: 


* © 


The LIFE of 


And in order to This, he gave hisOrders to all the 
Commanders and Officers, over-night. But + 
bout Midnight a Horſeman, ' without the leaf 
Noiſe, arriv'd at the Grecian Camp, and calling to 
the Centinels told em, he had ſomething to com- 
municate to Ariſtides, the Athenian General, and 
deſir'd they wou'd call him thither; and Ariftide 1 
coming with all Speed, the unknown Perſon ſid 
to him, (1) Jan Alexander King of Macedon, wh 


out of the Friendſhip I bear you, have expos'd my [lf 
#0 the greateſt Dangers in the World, for fear lefithe 


Sarprize of a ſudden Attack ſhould ſo far tie up yur 
Hands, as to make you behave with leſs Bravery and 


 Refolution than uſual. For Mardonius is determin' 


to give you Battel To-morrow; not that he is led 1 
This by any well-grounded Hopes or Proſpedt of Sit. 
ceſs, but from a Scarcity of Proviſions; for the Au- 
gurs by their ominous Sacrifices and ill-boding Oracli 
endeavour to reftrain and divert him from this Enttr- 
prize, but Neceſſity forces him either to run the Ha- 
zard of a Battel, or by delaying to ſee bis whole 41. 
my periſh for Want. | 


(1) Methinks Plutarch ought 
not to have omitted the Reaſon 
of this ee of Alexan- 
der for the Greeks, which is, that 
he wes originally a Grecian. He-, 
'rodotus did not forget it, for he 
puts theſe Words into his Mouth, 
Gu 75 0 EY eres 61. 
Tepyno, for I am by ancient 
Extraction a Greek. ix. 44. By his 
Father's Side, indeed, he was deſcen- 


ded from Hercutes; thus the ſame 


Herodotus writes in his fifth Book. 


Perdiccas were originally Grecim, 
as is generally ullow'u, I know oy 
well, nnd ſhall btreafter male 1 
pear; and this he proves from whit 
happen'd to this very Alexander 
for when he offer'd himſelf 2s 2 
Combatant at the Olympick Games, 
the Grecians reſus d to admit him, 
alledging that it was an Honol 
never allow'd to any Barbarich 
but Alexander prov'd himſelf to 
be by Deſcent an Argian, and ſo 
was admitted, 


Therefore that the Deſcendants of 


| 
When 


ſtides to kee 


ARIS TIDEsS. 

When Alexander had ſaid This, he deſir'd Ari- 
it as a Secret, to make his Advan- 
tage of it, but not to reveal it to any other Per- 
ſon; (1) to which Ariſtides reply'd that it would 
not be proper to conceal it from Pauſanias, who 
was Generaliſſimo of the Army, but promis'd not 
to make the leaſt mention of it to any other of 


the Officers, till after the Bartel; aſſuring him at 


the ſame time, that if the Greeks prov'd victorious, 
not a Man in the whole Army ſhoy'd remain ig- 
norant of the Danger he had expos'd himſelf ro 
for their Sakes, and the great Kindneſs he had ex- 
preſs'd to them on this important Occaſion. 

After This, the Kin of Macedon return'd back 
to his Camp, and 4 went directly to Pau- 
ſanias's Tent, and told him what he had heard; 
whereupon all the Officers were ſent for, and Or- 
ders given to draw up the Army, and prepare for 
ad. At the ſame time, as Herodotus writes, 
Pauſanias acquainted Ariftides with his Deſign of 
altering the Form of the Army, by removing the 
Athenians from the left Wing to the. right, that 
ſo they might be oppoſite to the Perfians, againſt 
whom they wou'd fight with the more A 
and greater Aſſurance of Victory, as having a 
ready made Proof of their manner of Combat, 
and being likewiſe animated by their former Suc- 
ceſs; and to command the Left Himſelf, where he 
ſhou'd be oblig'd to fight againſt thoſe Greeks who 
had embrac'd the Median Intereſt. 


(1) According to Herodotus, A. | Man living but Pauſanias: and this 
lexarder had excepted Pauſanias | is much more probable; for what 
out of his Charge of Secrecy, Likelibood is t | 
To ppyTa rows © Tegs wr | der ſhould pretend to ablige Ari- 
We ALyev Upeds Any 4 [lav- | tides to conceal from his General 
T4yiny, I entruſt this $ecret with Jen Affair of ſuch Importance? 
hu, which you ſhall reveal to no \ 


T; 


e, that Alexan- 


+ (1) All 
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© (1) All the other Athenian Officers look'd Ups 


on this Behaviour of Pauſanias as too haughry and 


inſolent, to permit all the other Greeks to remain 
in their reſpective Poſts, and to take upon him to 

emove Them, like ſo many worthleſs Slaves, from 
Place ro Place, at his Pleaſure, placing them againſt 
the moſt valiant of the Enemy's Troops. But 
Ariſtides ſhew'd *em, that they were very ſhame- 


fully miſtaken. is but a few Days, ſaid he, fin | 


you had a Diſpute with the Tegearz for the Con. 
mand of the left Wing, and having gain d that Point, 
| you look'd upon it as a great Honour; and now when 
the Spartans are willing to give you the Commani 
of the right Wing, which is in a manner the Con- 
mand of the whole Army, you are diſpleas'd' at this 
further Honour, and inſenſible of the Advantage if 
not being oblig'd to fight againſt your own Country- 
men, your Relations, and even your own Blood, but 
only againſt Barbarians, and ſuch as are by M. 
ture your Enemies. | „ | 

Theſe Words had ſuch an Effect, that the 4- 
rhenians immediately agreed with Pleaſure, to 
change Poſts with the Spartans, and nothing was 
heard among 'em but Exhortations to one ano- 
ther, to behave like brave and gallant Men; hat 
the Enemy they were about to engage brought with 
them no better Arms nor braver {Hearts than They 
whom they had conquer d at Marathon; that they ſaw 
the ſame Bows, the ſame whimſical Habits, the ſame 
Ornaments of Gold, and the ſame ſoft and effeminate 
Bodies, as well as the ſame weak and cowardly Saul. 
As for Us, continued they, we have ſtill the ſame 
Weapons and the ſame Bodies, but we have likewiſe 
a Boldneſs and Aſſurance heighten'd by our Yittoris; 


(1) Herodotus ſaith the quite | the ſame Thought themſelves, but 
contrary ; for all the Athenian Of- | did not think it proper to propoſe 
ficers were ſo far from taking it | it, for fear of diſobliging the Spar- 
amiſs, that they ſaid, they had had | tans. ix. 45, 


a0r 


„ x — — m=_ 2 — — — — 


yor do we, like them, fight only for a Traf of Land, TY 

or a ſingle City, but (1) for the Trophies of Salamine, 

and Marathon, that they may not appear to have been 

the Work of Miltiades or Fortune, but of the People 

of Athens. * '* © / CR ROE SO 

Having ſpoken thus, they march'd chearfully 

to change Poſts with the Spartans, But the Le- 

bans being advertis'd of it by Deſerters, ſent forth- 

with to acquaint Mardonius, who without Delay, 

either for fear of the Athenians, or out of a de ſire to 

engage the Spartans, chang'd the Order of his Bat- 

tel, placing the Perſians in his right Wing, and 

the Greeks that were of his Party, in the Left, op- 

poſite to the Athenians. © A hehe 
When this Change was made known ro Pauſa- 

nias, He likewiſe chang'd again, replacing every 

Thing in its firſt Order, he Himſelf returning to 

the right Wing, and Mardonius did the ſame, 

poſting himſelf in his Left, that he might be over- 

againſt the Spartans; and ſo this Day paſs'd with- 

out any Action at all. In the Evening it was re- 

ſolv'd in a Council of War to decamp, and take 

Poſſeſſion of ſome Place that was more commo- 

dious for Water, (2) becauſe the Springs near their 

preſent Camp were diſturb'd and ſpoilt by the 

Enemy's Horſe. | „„ 9 | 

When the Night was come, and the Officers' 

began to march at the Head of their Troops to- 


(1) This Idea is great and no-“ (2) They had only the Foun- 
ble. The Athenians not only| tain of Gargaphia to ſerve the 
toupht for. their City and Country,] whole Army; for they durſt not 
but likewiſe for the Glory of the| go to the River Aſopus, which 
Victories they had won at Sala- |.was hard by, for fear of the En-my's - 
mine, and Marathon; for ſhou'd| Horſe. This Fountain having 
they loſe this Battel through their | been ſpoilt and chonkt up by the 
Want of Courage, 'rwayxd be be-| Bybariaus, they were oblized to 
liev'd, that thoſe Tropnies were] rem we their Camp. Herodot. 
the Work of Miltiades; and not of | ix. 48. e 
the People of Athens, 
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The L I FE T 
wards (1) the Place that had been mark'd out 
for a new Camp, the Soldiers ſeem'd to fol- 


low unwillingly, and cou'd not, without great 


Difficulty, be kept together in a Body; for az 
ſoon as they were got out of their firſt Entrench - 
ments, and at Liberty, the greateſt, part made to- 
wards the City of Platæa, and Some ran one way, 
and Some another, pitching their Tents where- 
ever they pleaſed themſelves, without any Order or 
Diſcipline, which occaſioned a very great Conſu - 
ſion. During this general Diſorder and Diſobedi- 
ence, it happened that (2) the Lacedamonians were 
left alone behind, tho? againſt their Wills; for 4. 
mompharetus, who commanded them, a daring in- 
5 Man, that for a long time had been very 
defirous of coming to a Battel, and very ill bore 
their tedious Lingrings and Delays, and who openly 
called this Decampment a Running away and Flight, 
proteſted, he would not deſert his Poſ, but remain 
there with his Company, to receive and ſuſtain the 
whole Charge of the Enemy. And when Pauſaniss 
came and repreſented to him, that he oughr to ſub- 
mit to what had been reſolved on by the Greeks in 
Council, he took up a large Stone with both bis 
Hands, and throwing it at Pauſaxias's Feet, ſaid, 
There is my Balot for a Battel; and I deſpiſe all the 
other mean and cowardly Reſolutions of this fine Coun- 
al, - | 
Pauſanias, confounded, and at a Loſs what to do, 
reſolved ar laſt to ſend to the Athenians that were 
before, to halt a little, that they might all proceed 
in a Body; and at the ſame time continued his 


(1) They had a mind to re-] (z) They were not all the L4- 
move into a little Iſland, which | cedæmonians, but only a Part of 
was ten Stadia, or twelve hu n-| em that were commanded by 4- 
dred and fifty Paces, from Aſopus, | mompharetns, all the reſt having 


and the Fountain of Gargaphia. B Herod, ix. 54» 5. 
1X. 5 O. | N 


March 


ARIS TIDES 
March with the reſt of the Army towards Platæa, 
hoping (1) that Amompbaretus might by that means 
be induced to quit his Poſt, and join him. 

By this time the Day began to appear, and Mar- 
donius, who was advertiſed of the Grecians Decamp- 
ment, having formed his Army, marched againſt 
the Lacedemonians, with mighty Shouts and a hor- 
nible barbarous Noiſe, not as tho' they were going 
to join Battel with the Greeks, but to ſpoil them 


in their Flight; which almoſt happened, as they 


had imagined. Pauſanias indeed perceiving this 


Motion of Mardonius's, ſtopp'd, and ordered every 


one to his Poſt; but whether out of Reſentment 
againſt Amompharetus, or Surprize at the ſudden At- 
tack of the Perſiaus, he forgot to give his Troops 
the Wordz whence ir came to paſs that they did 
not all engage readily, nor at the ſame Time in a 
Body, but here and there in ſmall Parties, with- 
out any Order, even after the Fight was begun. 
Pauſanias in the mean time offering Sacrifice, 


but receiving no propitious Omens, commanded the 


Lacedemonians to lay their Shields at their Feet, 
and to abide ns and attend his Orders. After 
This, he offered another Sacrifice, the Enemies 


Horſe ſtill advancing. They were now come with-. 


in Reach, and ſeveral of the Spartans were wounded, 
among whom was Callicrates, a Man the beſt made 
and the moſt comely Perſon in all the Army; this 
brave Officer being wounded, and ready to expire, 
ſaid, That he did not lament his Death, becauſe be 
came from home with a Deſign to ſacrifice bis Life for 
the Safety of Greece; but that he was ſorry to die 


without having once drawn his Sword, and given Proof 


of his Courage and Affection for his Country. 


(1) And this happes d as he [tance of ten Stadia, in a Place 
thought. Amompharetus left bis [called Argiopins, where ſtood the 
Poſt at laſt, and Join'd the reſt of [Temple of Ceres Elenſna, Herod, 
the Army when it was at the Di- ix. 35. | | 


If 
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A 269 e LI F E of | | 
ti.) If this Situation of the Spartan Army was 
- dreadful, the Steadineſs and Bravery of the Men was 
ſtill more to be admired ; for they made no 
 _ Defence againſt the Enemy that charged them, but 
expecting the gracious Signal from the Gods or 
their General, patiently ſuffered themſelves to be 
=_ wounded and flain in their Ranks. 
= Some Authors write, that as Pauſanias was at 
= Prayers, and ſacrificing at a little diſtance from the 
Bartel; ſome Lydians came upon him by Surprise, 
aud either carried off, or threw down the Sacrifice 
| from the Altar; and that Pauſanias, and Thoſe that 
Were with him, having no Weapons, drove them 
away with Staves and Whips: And that to perpe- 
ruate the Memoty of this Action, they celebrate 
to this Day a Feaſt at Sparta, (2) where they whip 
Ehildren round an Altar, and conclude with a 
March called the Lydian March, in Imitation of 
this Incurſion and Flight of the Lydians. 


Un Ow 2} aa 


A 
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Piauſanias, exceedingly troubled at what paſs'd, 
and ſeeing the Prieſt offer one Sacrifice after Another, 
- without obtaining any favourable Omen, turned on 
a: ſudden, with his Eyes full of Tears, towards Ju- 
bs Temple, and lifting up his Hands to Heaven, 
addreſ(s'd himſelf to that Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of 
Citheron, and to the other tutelar Deities of the 


1 N 


\ . ; 

© (1) The Word reg has been | tir ; and This in Obedience tothe 
thought by Expoſitors, to relate to] General's Orders. Tit} 
allicrates's Death, but I take it | (z) This is a very remarkable 
to be a Miſtake. Plutarch ſtays] Paſſage, and I have tranſlated it li- 
no longer upon his Death, but | terally, to preſerve one Particular, 
proceeds to the Action by which | which is related by no Body but 
it was occaſioned, which very Plutarch, which is, that this 
well deſerved his Reflections; for | Uhipping Feaſt, P1aua5iryurtoc, 
nothing can be more terrible than | for ſo ir was called, concluded 
the Condition of the Spartan | with a March, called, The March 


Troops at that Time, who ſtood | or Proceſſion of the Lydians. [ | 
expoſed to the Enemy's Horſe, [have nor any where elſe beenable | 
without being allow'd to make [ro find the leaſt Footſteps of this 
the leaſt Defence, or ſo much as to | 


Mauch. #1 ; 


- 


| Plateant, 
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| Gacrifices became favourable to the 


\ SC TIS x YA 1 | 25 | 
ARISTIDES. - a 
Platzans, beſeeching em, That if the Fates had nat © © © 
decreed that the Grecians ſhould prove victorious, they 
night at leaſt be permitted to Jell their Lives dearly, 
and not periſh without firſt ſhewing their Enemies by , _ * 
their Actions, that they had to do with Men of Ex-. 
rience and Bravery. _ e e 1 
As ſoon as Pauſanias had finiſhed this Prayer, 


(1) the Sacrifices appeared propitious, and the Di. 


viners promiſed him the Victory. Orders were 
immediately given to all the Commanders ro march 
againſt the Enemy, and at the ſame time the 
Hartan Battalion ſeemed like the ſingle Body of fome _ 
fierce Animal, erecting his Briſtles, and preparing 
for Combat. The Barbarians plainly ſaw they werk 
to encounter with Men, reſolved to fight to the laſt * 
Drop of Blood, wherefore covering themſelves ' - 
with their Targets, they ſhot their Arrows amongit 
the Lacedemonians, who moving cloſe in a Body - 
joined together, fell on em and forced their Tar r: 
gets out of their Hands, at the ſame time they di- 
rected their Blows at the Breaſts and Faces of the = 4 
Perfians, and overthrew them; who, however, When 
they were down, continued to give Proofs of their 
great Strength and Courage; for (2) taking hold 
* 3 6 N 
| | een 
(1) take the Text of Plutarch Lacedzmonians that offered them. 
to be defective in this Place; for | (2) Had Plutarch (aid, they took 
what Meaning has 292v1 T& 15pz, | hold on the Lacædemonians Swords, 
the Sacrifices appeared? Tis plain | he had been in the right. b*coufe 
there is a Word wanting, and that] to take hold of Swords withnakefl _ 
it ought to be read e211 Tz| Hands, expoſes *em very much; 
lep V pns e, the Sacrifices appear di but it is not fo with Spears, which _ 


Propitious. And *tis Herodotus | may be laid hold on by the Wood, 75 


himſelf that furniſhes us with this | without any Danger at all, even 

ſupplemental Word, ix, 61. x, | with the bare Hauds. I believe 
Te1ct AauzSatuovionct zvTirc | there is ſome Fault in the Original, 
PETRTIV EUN AV TE Ileguoaricw, and that Plutarch, who was a Per- 
£YIETo Eva Ta o94y1ta | fon of fine Senſe, wrote, 7215 
xcn-a. And ſoon after Pauſa-| p75: Ye, and not Tats 
nias's Prayer, the Entrails of the| «pot yuyrats, and being quite 
pork took hold with their H _— 
or 


— 


* 


u £7ARe © * 


ol the Lacedemonians Spears with their naked Hands, 


they brake many of em; and then riſing, and be- 
taking themſevels to their Swords and Baitel-Axes, 
preſſing them cloſe, wreſting away their Shields, 
and grappling with them, they made a long, bloody, 


and obſtinate Reſiſtance. 


The Athenians all this while ſtood till in Expec- 


tation of the Lacedæmonians; but hearing a Naiſeas 
it were of People fighting, and an Officer, diſpatch'd 
to 'em by Pauſanias, having acquainted them that 
the Barrel was actually begun, they marched with- 
out Delay to their Aſſiſtance; and as they croſy'd 
the Plain towards the Place where the Noiſe ws 
heard, the Greeks, who had fided with the Enemy, 
met em. As ſoon as Ariſtides ſaw them, he ad- 


vanced a conſiderable Space before the Army, and 


calling out to them, conjured 'em by all the Gods 


of Greece, to give over this impious War, and not op- 


poſe the Athenians, who were going to the I $9501 
Thoſe that readily expoſed their Lives for the Safety if 
Greece; but perceiving that they paid no Regard 
to what he ſaid, but came on to engage him, he 
quitted his Deſign of going to aſſiſt the Lagede- 
moniaus, and with what Troops he had fell upon theſe 
Greeks, who were about five thouſand in Number, 
But the greateſt Part of em got off and made: 
ſwift Retreat, eſpecially when they heard that the 
Barbarians were defeated and pur to Flight. The 
ſharpeſt Part of this Engagement was againſt the 
Thebans. The chiefeſt and moſt powerful Perſons 


for the Perſzans were naked, that Aro os Les; being 
is to ſay, without Armour, as may | without Armour; and afterwards, 
be ſeen in Herodotus, ix. 61. This] TA&5or p optes Ed 
Hiſtorian fays plainly, 74 yap Io | g Ep tom mae. Fit 
ere vb u naTix- | they were chiefly embarraſſed by thei 
Awv ot CCA, The Barbarians | Habits, without Armour. So that, 
took hold off the Spartans Spears without Doubt, twas for this Res- 
and broke em. He does not add | fon Plutarch called them DLL 
bare Hans, but alittle lower, ſays, | naked. 7 


among 


ARISTIDEsS. 


among them at that time ſiding with the Meder, 
had, by vertue of their Authority, brought out their 
Troops againſt their Inclinations. . 


The Battel being thus divided into two Parts, 
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the Lacedæmonians firſt broke and routed the Per- | 5 


ans, Mardonius himſelf veins lain by one Arin- 
neſtus a Spartan; by a Blow on his Head with a Stone, 
as the Oracle of Ampbiarans had foretold: for Ma 
donius had ſent a Lydian to conſult this Oracle; 
and at the ſame time he like wiſe ſent a Carian to 
(1) the Cave of Trophonins. The Prieſt of this laſt 
anſwered the Carian in his own Language. As for 
the Lydian, (2) he lay all Night in the Temple of 
Amphiarans, as was cuſtomary, and dreamt that 
one of the Prieſts belonging to the God came to 


him, and commanded him ro go out ofthe Temple, 


and upon his Refuſal, threw a great Stone at his 
Head, that he thought Himſelf killed with the 
Blow. This is the Accoumt given of that Tranſacti- 
on. The Barbarians being put to Flight, were 
purfued by the Lacedæmonians into the midſt of 
their former Camp, which they had encompaſſed 
and fortified with Wood: And in a little time af- 
ter, the Athenians routed and put the Thehans to 
Flight, killing three hundred of the moſt conſide- 


(1) This Cave of Trophonius was unealy was Mar donius about the 
near the City of Lebadia in Dœotia, | prefent State of his Affairs, and 
above Delphi. Pauſanias, who | defirous of knowing the future E- 
conſulted this Oracle, and went | vent of Things. This happ 

Himſelf into the Cave, — Go: before he ſent Alexander to A- 
ſcribes the Ceremony und Manner | thens. See Herod. viii. 134, 135. 
of this Confulration, whichis very | (2) As Amphiarnus had in bis 
curious, and may be feen in his Life-time been a great Expounder 
Beoticks, The Perfon that Mar- | of Dreams, fo his Death he 
donius ſent thither, did not only gave his Oracles only by Dreams, 
conſult this Oracle, but almoſt -all | which he fent to Thoſe that con- 
the other Oracles in the Country 3 ſulted him, and who, in order'to 


he addreſs'd himfelf to That of | it, were obliged to lie all Night 


Abes, That of Apollo Iſmenins at in his Tempie, upon the Skin of 
Thebes, and to That of Apollo im | a Ram, which they had before ſa- 
the City of Prous; fo reſtleſs and crificed to bim. 


4 rable 


9 5 
frruable Perſons among them, upon the Spot. Juſt 


* 
o 


* 


* 
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as they began to give Way, News was brought 


that the Barbarians were ſhut up and beſieged” in 


* 


their wooden Fortification by the Lacedæmonians; 
whereupon the Athenians giving the Greeks an Op: 
portunity to eſcape, marched to xe-inforce the La- 
cedemonians, who made bur a flow Progreſs in their 

Attack, being very little skill'd or experienced in 
Storms and Sieges. But when They arrived, they 
attacked the Fort with ſuch Vigour and Obſtina- 
cy, that after ſeveral Aſſaults, (1) they at laſt took 


it by Storm, making a prodigious Slaughter of the 
Enemy; for of three hundred thouſand Men, only 
(2) forty thouſand eſcaped with Artabaſus; and on 
the Grecian Side no more were lain than one thou- 
fand three hundred and fixty. 'The Athenians loſt 
only fifty two Men, all of the Tribe of A4antis, 
which, as Clidemus the Hiſtorian informs us, diſtin- 
-guiſhed itſelf particularly on that Occaſion; for 
Which reaſon, that Tribe offered a yearly Sacrifice 
for this Victory, to the Nymphs Sphragitides, at the 
7 publick Charge, as the Oracle of Apollo had com- 
manded. The Lacedæmonians had ninety one, and the 
Tegeatæ only ſixteen ſlain in this Battel: And there- 
fore (3) I am very much ſurprized that Herodotus 


* (1) The Tegeatæ were the firſt 
that entered, where, among many 
Things of great Value, they took 


. Mardonius's Tent, and the Man- 


ger in which his Horſes were fed, 
; which was made of Braſs, and the 
+ Workmanſhip. excceding curious. 


(2) Herodetas. ſays, that befides 


: the forty thouſand that were 
already fled with Artabaſus. of the 
; Whole tbree hundred rhouſand 


= 
% 


Men, that compoſed the Perſzan 
Army, not three thouſand more 


caped. | 
(3) And I am ſurpriz d. that 


„ 


Ix | ſhould 
Plutarch ſhould charge Herodetu 
with ſaying This; for, in my O- 
pinion, he ſays no ſuch thing: 
He only ſays, That among theſt 
Greeks. who fully performed then 
Duty, the Tegeatz, the Athenians; 
and the Lacedæmonians diſt 
guiſhed themſelves particularly; f 
which, adds he, I cannot give a bet. 
ter Proof, than by aying that their 
Forces conquered all Oppoſition, and 
were every where Victorious; 4 
that the Lacedzmonians were en- 
gaged with the braveſt and beſt. ex- 


perienced Troops in the Enemy di- 
OD m. 


mould write, that They only, and none other gu 
gaged the Barbarians; ſince the/Numbers ot the 
Slain, and of their Monuments, plainly ſhew that 


\ 


this Victory was obtained by the united Power ß 


all Greece. Beſides, had thoſe three People' only 
fought the Enemy, and all the reſt ſtood neuter, 


they wou'd never have engraved on an Altar erect 


in Memory of this Battel, an Inſeription, that gives 
all the People of Greece a. joint Title to this Ho- 
nour : The Grecians having obtained a ſignal. F 
ry over the Perſians by their Valour, and expelled. ems 


out of their Country, erected this Altar, ſacred to Tur 


piter the Deliverer, in Memory of their common De. 


liveranctee. 
This Battel was 


fought on the fourth of Oftbhes, ; 


according (1) to the Athenian way of reckoning; 
but according to the Beotian Computation, on the 
twenty-fourth of the Month called Panemus; on 


which. Day there is ſtill held a 


general Aſſembly of 


the Greeks in the City of Platæa, whoſe Inhabitants 


dnα 48 £Þ03 EX @ d õjub- 
rad, which I tranſlate, of which 
I cannot give a better Proof. might 
perhaps be under ſtood by Plutarch 
in another Senſe; he thought this 
— _— I cannot bear 
Witneſs for any ot the Greeks. 
A — e was, ſpeak- 
ing of another Grecian in any 
Thing relating to their own Lan- 
guage, ought more to be believed 
than a Modern. However, I dare 
affirm that Herodotuss Words 
ſignify what I have ſaid; and de- 
ſire the Reader to conſult the Paſ- 
ſage, lib. ix. 70. for there is no o- 
ther Paſſage in all Herodotus, to 
which this Say ing of Plutarch can 
be applied. 0 
(1) The Greek calls ĩt the Month 
Boedromion, which anſwers to our 


| Oober; but 2s the Athenian 


Months don't exactly agree with 
Ours, but comprehend Partof One 
Month, and Part of Another g for 
Example, the Month Boedromign, 

about the Fourth of Septem- 
ber, and ended the Fourth of Oc- 
tober, from whence it follovs that 
the Battel of Plarea was fought 
en the Fourth of October according 


to the Athenian Computation, but 


according to Ours, on the Eighch 
of September. This Remark con- 
cerning This Month may ſerve for 
all the reſt. But further, Plawarch 


ſays here, that this Batre] Was 


fought on the Fourth Day of the 


Month Boedromion,. and in the 


Life of Camillus he ſays it was 
fought on the Third, One of which 
Places ought to be corrected, 


then 


— 


* 


Te LIFE of 
then offer Sacrifice amd Thanks to Jupiter the De- 
tiverer, for this Victory. As to the irregularity and 
Difference of Days in che Grecian Months, That is 
not to be wondered at; ſinoe even now, notwith- 
ſtanding the Science of Aſtronomy has been fo 
much cultivated and improved, Some begin their 
Months ar the ſame time that Others end them. 
This Victory had like to have prov'd fatal to 
Greecez for the Athenians refuſing to yield the Ho- 
* — Day to _ Spartans, or _ allow * 
- To a Trophy, they were u point of de- 
ciding the Difference by 3 would have 


proceeded to Extremities, had not Ariſlides inter- 


poſed, and by his Reaſons and Entreaties dofrened 
and appeaſcd the other Commanders, and particu- 
larly Leurrates and Myroxides, perſuading them to 
refer the Decifion of the Matter to the (Grecian, 
when they ſhould meet to determine this Affair. 
In that Aflembly, 'Theogitos the Adegareay gave his 
Opinion, That the Honour contended for, was not 11 
be adjutlged either to Athens, or Sparta, ameſs they 
bad a Mind to kindle the Flames of a Civil Var. Al. 
ter him, Cleocritus, the Corinthian, riſing to ſpeak, 
every Body concluded He wou'd demand this Ho- 
nour for his own Country ; for, next to Athens and 
Sparta, Corinth was the moft powerful as well a 
moſt honourable City of Greece; but they were 4 
greeably deceiv'd, when they found that his Diſ- 
courſe turned wholly in Commendation of the Pla- 
tæans, concluding, That to extinguiſh this dangerou 
Contention, they ought to give the Reward and Glo) 
of the Victory to Them only, at which neither of th! 
contending Parties would be jealous or diſpleaſed. This 
Diſcourſe was greatly admired and applauded; 
whereupon Ariſtides firſt agreed to the Propoſal, 
in the Name of the Atbenians, and afterwards Pau- 
ſanias on the Part of the Lacedemonians. 


Being 
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ARIS TID ES. 
Being All thus reconcil'd, before th 


| ilt a Temple, and 
ereQed_ a Statue to Minerva, adorning the Tem- 


ple with curious Pictures, which retain» their ori- 


ginal Beauty and Luſtre to this very Day. But 
both the Atbenians and Lacedemonians erected Tro- 
phies, each apart by themſelves; and ſending to- 
gether to conſult the Oracle at Delphi, about of- 


tering a Sacrifice, the God anſwer'd, That they 
ſoou'd ereft an Altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but. for- 


bear to offer any Sacrifice on it, till they had extinguiſh'd 
all the Fire in the Country, becauſe it had been pol- 
luted and profan'd by the Barbarians; and that they 
ſhou'd afterwards fetch pure Fire from the common 
Altar at Delphi. TART wh 5 


As ſoon as the Greeks were inform'd of this 


Oracle, the Generals went all over the Country, 
(i) and caus'd the Fires to be put out; and Eu- 
chidas a Platæan undertaking to fetch Fire from 
the Altar of Apollo with all ſpeed, went to Del- 
phi, where having ſprinkled and purified himſelf 
with Water, putting a Crown of Laurel on his 
Head, he approach'd the ſacred Altar with all due 
Reverence, and taking Fite from thence haſten'd 
back to Platæa, where he arriv'd before Sun-ſer, 
performing that Day (2) a Journey of a thouſand 


oh ey divided 
the Spoil, they ſer apart cighty Talents for the 
Plateam,' with which they 


(1) This is a very extraordinary 
Piece of Superſtition, the like In- 
ſtance to which, is, I believe, no 

where elſe to be found; all the 
Fire in a whole Country extin- 
guiſh'd purely out of a Religious 
Scruple, becauſe it had been defil'd 
by the Barbarians ; which ſhew'd 
the invincible Averſion the Greeks 
had to Foreigners, * 5 
(2) According to our Maps tis 


n 
Delphi. redit is to b 
given to * to our Ge- 
ographers, becauſe he had often 
travell'd that Road himſelf; and he 
makes it five hundred {$tadia; ſo 
that Euchidas went that Day a 
thouſand Stadia, or an hundred 
and twenty five thouſand Paces, 
that is to ſay, forty Leagues, al- 
lowing twenty five Sta dia, to each 


but four hundred Stadia, 
Ferse. 


U | Furlongs: 


De LIFE of | 
Furlongs: but having ſaluted his Fellow- Citizens, 
and deliver'd the Fire to them, he immediately fell 
down, and in a Moment's time expir'd. The 
Plateans carried him away and buried him in the 
Temple of Diana, firnam'd Eucleia, and put this 
Inſcription, in one Verſe, on his Tomb, 
Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and 
return'd in the ſame Day 
Moſt are of Opinion, that Eucleia is Diana, 
and call her by that Name; but Others main- 
tain that ſhe was the Daughter of Hercules and 
Myrto the Daughter of Monætius, and Siſter of 
Patrotlus, who dying a Virgin was highly honour'd 
by the Beotians and Locrians. For in all the pub- 
lick Places of their Cities, ſhe has Altars erected, 


where (1) Perſons of both Sexes that are betroth'd 
offer Sacrifice before their Marriage. 


Ar the firſt general Aſſembly of rhe Greeks, after | 
this Victory, Ariſtides propos'd it might be decreed, 
That a Council conſiſting of Deputies from all the Ci- 
ties of Greece, ſhou'd be beld annually at Platz, 
and (2) that every fifth Year they ſhould celebrate 
Games of Liberty. That a general Levy might be made 
over all Greece for the Var againſt the Barbari - 
ans, of ten thouſand Foot, a thouſand Horſe, and an 
hundred Sail of Ships: That the Platæans ſhou'd be 
Jook'd upon as exempt, and ſacred to the Service of the 
Gods, and be only employ'd in offering Prayers and 
Sacriſices for the Safety and Welfare of Greece. 
(1) This was well contriv'd, to] (2) There was a general Aſſem- 
- oblige Perſons that werebetroth'd | bly of all Greece at Plates yearly» 


to offer a Sacrifice on the Altar of | where they ſacrific d to Jupiter 
Diana of good Report, for That is the Deliverer, in Acknowledg- 
imply'd by the Word Eacleia; ment of this Victory, and every 
thereby to fignify to em that the | fifth Year the Games of Liberty 
whole Happineſs of a married State 


- —— 1 when 775 ran, 

ends g eputation, arm'd, round the Altar of Jupiter, 
ch. the Effect of a prudent and great Prizes were given at 
Conduct. is Nee, 
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Au theſe Particulars being approv'd. of and ra- 
tified, the Platæant undertook ro keep a ſolemn 
Anniverſary in Honour of Thoſe that were ſlain iti 
that Place; which they ſtill. continue to perform 
after this manner. On the fixteenth Day of Mai- 
nacterion, which with the Beotians is the Month Alala 
comenus, they have a Proceſſion which they begin by 
Break of ＋ being open d by a Trumpet ſounding 
a Point of War; then follow ſeveral Chariots full of 
Garlands and Branches of Myrtle, and next to 
the Chariots a black Bull; then come the young 
Men that are free-born, carrying the uſual Libas 
tions, Veſſels full of Wine and Milk, and Cruets 
of Oyl and Ointments; for no Slave is allowed to 
be preſent at a Solemnity which is perform'd in 
Honour of Such as died in the Cauſe of Liberty 
And laſt of all, to ſhut up the Ceremony, comes 
the Archon, or chief Magiſtrate of Plates, who 
at all other Times is obliged. not ſo much as to 
touch Tron, or wear any Garment but white; bur; 
that Day, cloath'd in a purple Robe girt with a 
Sword, and carrying in' his Hands a Water-pot 
taken out of the City-Hall, walks thfough the 
midſt of the City ro the Burying-place. Then ta- 
king Water in his Pot out of a Fountain, he 
Himſelf waſhes (1) the little Pillars of the Monus 
ments, and rubs them with ſweet Ointments, af- 
ter which he kills the Bull, and lays him on a 
Funeral Pile. And laſtly having made his Saps 
plication (2) to the terreſtrial Fupiter and Mercu- 
ry, he invites thoſe gallant Men to this Funeral 
Banquet and Oblation, when filling a Bowl with 
Wine, and pouring it out, he ſays, I preſent this 
Bowl to thoſe brave Men who dy d for the Liberty of 


(1) For it was cuſthmary to Pluto; and Mercury was fo call'd 

place the Monuments upon ale from his Employment to conduct 

gry | 4 the Shades into the lower Re- 
1) The terreſtrial Jupiter is | gions. .. | | 
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Greece. This is the Manner of that Funeral So- 
lemnity, which the Platæans obſerve to this Day. 


When the Athenians were return'd Home, Ari- 


ſlides perceiving that they endeavour'd every wa 
to get the Goverument ws their Hands, and 5 
eftabliſh a Democracy; and conſidering, on one 
hand, that they deſerv'd a more than ordinary 


. Regard on account of their late gallant Behaviour, 


and on the other, that it was a difficult Task to 
curb and reſtrain Thoſe who had their Weapons 
ſtill in their Hands, and were much conceit- 
ed for their Victories, he propos' d this Expedient, 
(1) That every Citizen ſhou'd have an equal Right 
to the Government, and that the Archon, or chief 
Magiſtrate, ſhou'd be choſen out of the whole 
y of the People, without any Preference or 
Diſtinction. | i. | x 
Tbemiſtocles declaring one Day, at a publick Aſ- 
ſembly of the People, that he had form'd a De- 
fign that wou'd be of great Advantage to the 
State, but that it was of ſuch Importance that it 
ought to be kept ſecret, he was order*d to commu- 
nicate it to Ariſtides, to whoſe ſole Judgment it 
was referred. And when Themiſtocles had inform'd 
him that his Project was to burn the whole Ge- 
cian Navy, by which means the Athenians would 
become ſo powerful, as to be Lords of all Greece, 
Ariſtides returning to the Aſſembly, told the 4the- 
nians, That the Deſign Themiſtocles had communica- 
ted to him was the moſt advantageous to Athens 
that cou'd poſſibly be thought on, but at the ſame tine 
was highly unjuſt. Upon which Report the Athe- 
nians order'd Themiſtocles to deſiſt z ſuch Lovers of 
Juſtice were the People, and ſo high an Eſteem 


(„) This was a very prudent of their Body, and conſequently 
Expedient, for by this means the] that they Themſelves might arrive 
People were ſatisfied, hoping that] at that Honour and Authority. 
the Arcihuns wou d be elected out 8 * 8 


and 


- 
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and Confidence had this great Man pain'd*wirh- | 
them, by his Wiſdom: and Regard ro Probity and 
Truth. ne ; G | 4 #4 3 Bs. 
Some time after This, being join'd in Commiſ- 
fion with Cimon, he. was ſent againſt the Barba- 
rians; where obſerving that Pauſanias and the o- 
ther Spartan Commanders behav'd themſelves with 
too much Haughtineſs and State towards all the 
Allies, he choſe a quite different Manner, conver- 
ſing freely with 'em, and treating em with all 
kind of Courteſy and Condeſcenſion; and Cimon, 
in Imitation of his Example, became ſo aff ible and 
agreeable to every Body, that he gave entire Sa- , 
tisfaction. By this means he inſenſibly ſtole away 
the ſovereign Command from the Lacedemonians, _ 
not by Force of Arms, Horſes or Ships, but by his 
ſweet and obliging Behaviour. Ariſtides's Juſtice, 
and. Cimon's Candour had already very much en- 
dear'd the Athenians to all the Confederates, but 
the Avarice and Cruelty of Pauſanias render'd em 
{ill more defirable. For He always ſpoke to the 
Officers roughly and haſtily, and as for the com- 
mon Soldiers, They were either whipt, or oblig'd 
to ſtand a whole Day with an Iron Anchor on 
their Shoulders, for the leaſt Offences. Neither 
durſt they provide Forrage for their Horſes, Straw 
for Themſelves to lie on, or ſo much as touch a 
Spring of Water 'till the Spartans were all ſerv'd, 
his Servants being conſtantly poſted there to drive 
away ſuch as offer'd to approach. And when Ari- 
fiides had a mind one Day to expoſtulate with him 
on this Head, and ſhew him the Unreaſonableneſs 
of ſuch a Procedure, he told him with a fierce 
and angry Look, that he had not Leiſure to liften to 
bim, and ſo refus'd to hear him. | | 


01 From that Time the Sea- Captains and Land- 
* Officers, and particularly Thoſe of Chios, Samos and 

Lesbos, preſs'd Ariſtides to accept of the General 
nd | U 3 Command 
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Command of all the Confederate Forces, and re- 
ceive em into his Protection; for that they had 
2 long time deſir'd to be deliver'd from the Spar- 
tan Voke, and to ſubmit only to the Athenians. 
Ariſtides having heard them, anſwer'd, That be 
ſaw a great deal of Truth, and even Neceſſity in what 
they ſaid, but that it was neceſſary to perform ſome Ac- 
tion, that might manifeſt the Truth and Sincerity of 
beir Intentions, and at the ſame time fix the Troops 
* 4 Poſſibility of changing. | 
Upon this Anſwer, Uliades the Samian and An- 
tagoras of Chios conſpiring together, and ſolemnly 
engaging themſelves to one another, went boldly 
and attack d Pauſanias's Galley at the Head of the 
whole Fleet near Byzantium. When Pauſanias 
perceiv'd their Inſolence, he roſe up in a Rage, 
and threaten'd to make em ſoon know that it was not 
is Galley, but their own Country they bad thus inſulted. 
But they only laugh'd at his Threatnings, tel- 
ling him, hat the beſt thing be cou'd do was to re- 
tire, and thank Fortune for her Favours at Platæa; 
for that notbing but the Regard they had for that great 
Action reſtrain d the Greeks from reſenting and reven- ' 
ging the ill Treatment they had receiv'd at bis Hands. 
In Concluſion, they renounc'd all manner of Sub · 
miſſion to the Spartans, and rang'd themſelves un- 
der the Athenian Banners. 
The wonderful Magnanimity of the Spartan 
People appear'd very fully on this Occaſion; for 
finding that their Generals were grown corrupt 
through the Greatneſs of their Power and Autho- 
rity, they immediately recall'd *em, and voluntarily 
laid down the chief Command of the Confederate 
Forces, chuſing rather that their Citizens ſhou'd 
be prudent, modeſt, and ſtrictly obſervant of their 
Laws and Cuſtoms, than to poſſeſs the ſovereign 
Command of all ns. is 


All 
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All the Time the Lacedemonians had the Com- 
mand, the GEræciaus paid a certain Tax towards 
carrying on the War; but being now deſirous that 
every City ſhou'd be juſtly and equally rated, they 
begg'd Ariſtides of che Athenians, and entruſted him 
with the Care of examining all the Lands and Re» 
yenues, thar ſo each particular Perſon might pay 
according to his real Worth and Ability. | . 

Ariſtides being inveſted with this great Authori» ; 
ty, by which he became in a manner Maſter of 
all Greece, was far from abuſing the Truſt repo- 
ſed in him; and if he enter'd upon it poor, he 
went out of it poorer; for he levied this Tax, 
not only juſtly and equally without any Regard 
to his on Intereſt, but likewiſe with the greateſt 
Tenderneſs and Humanity, and without the leaſt 

Oppreſſion. Inſomuch, that as the Ancients were 
wont to celebrate the Reign of Saturn, on account 
of the Juſtice and Equity that then prevail'd in | | 
the World, (1) ſo the Confederate Greets did by = | 
this Taxation of Ariſtides, calling it The happy 1 
Chance of Greece; and this Applauſe was very | 
much heighten'd ſoon after, when (2) that Tax- | 
ation was doubled and trebled. Ariftides's Aſſeſſ- 
ment amounted to no more than four hundred 
and ſixty Talents, and ſoon after Pericles encreas'd 
it almoſt a third; for Thucydides ſays, that at the 
Beginning of the War, the Athenians receiv'd fix 
hundred Talents from their Allies; and after his 
Death They that had the Government then in 
their Hands, rais'd it by little and little (3) till 


8 ed 
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(1) What an Encomium is this | to Juſtice or Humanity, but Men 
on Ariſtides! that his Taxation | themſelves up toan inſatiable 


ſhou'd be ſajuſt, as to make eve | Avarice, tis not poſſible they ſhou'd | 
ry Body look. on what he pay d, be reſtrain'd within any manner 
as the Source of his good Fortune. of Bounds. | | | 
(2) For when, in railing of | (3) Here the Taxes are trebled 
T axes, no Regard is had, either in Greece in leſs than fifty or ſix- ' 
| | VU 4 | ty 
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it came to thirteen hundred; not that the War 


grew more expenſive, either by its long Continu- 

ance, or Want of Succeſs, but becauſe they ac- 
cuſtom'd (1) the People to receive Diſtributions of 
Money, for the Expence of Plays and fine Paint- 


ings, and to erect Statues and Temples. 0 

Ariſtides having gain'd a wonderful Reputation 
by the Equity of his Taxaction, Themiſtocles, tis ſaid, 
made a Jeſt of it, and uſed to ſay, that the Com- 
mendation they gave him on this Account, was 
not the Commendation of a Man, but of a Money-Cheft, 


which ſafely keeps the Money that is put into it with-+ 


out Diminution : Wherein (2) he revenged himſelf 
but very poorly for a Home-thruſt given him by 
Ariſtides, whereat he was very much piqued for 
Themiſiocles ſaying one Day, that he loc d upon the 
greateſt Excellency of a General to be, to foreſee and 
know the Deſigns of an Enemy : Ariſtides replyed, 
That it was indeed a neceſſary, Dualification, but that 


(3) there was another which he had not mentioned, that 


Was equally illuſtrious and becoming a General, which 


was to have clean Hands, and not to be a Slave to 


Money. 
ty Years; not to anſwer preſſing | fray'd the Expences of the The- 


and indiſpenſable Occaſions, which | ater. 


Juſtify: extraordinary Impoſitions, | - (2) Indeed this intended Wit of 
but to ſupply the Luxury and vain 


. Themiſtocles was but dull; for a 
Curioſity of the Athenians, . | Money-Cheſt being an inanimate 

(1) For Example, they gave | Being, is incapable of Thought or 
Money to every Citizen, that he | Reaſon, and conſequently of Vir- 
might have wherewithal to be | 


| tue or Vice. 
* at the Plays, and pay for | (3) To foreſee and know the 
is Place; and the Price of each 


Detigns of an Enemy, is a neceſ- 
Place was from under a Penny to | ſary Qualification in a General, 
Three Pence Farthing. Afrer- | which ſhews his Skill and Cape 
wards the Price was rais'd, and | city; but to have clean Hands, is 
came to Ten Pence; and this | a Qualification that ſhews his ſuſtice 
was not paid. to the Come- and Virtue; for which Reaſon 
dians or Actors, but to the | Platarch calls it illuftrions, ſince 
Maſters or Managers that de- whatever is an Evidence of Vir- 


rr _ 0 
When Ariſtides had. finiſhed. the Articles of 


Alliance, he made all the People of Greece ſwear to 
= MW the Obſervation of each Particular; and He him- 
f WM lf took the Oath in the Name of the Athenians, 
2 throwing Pieces of red hot Iron into the Sea, at the 
ame Time that be pronounced Curſes againſt Such 
n 3 ſhould violate what they had ſworn. Bur after- 
% wards when the 4thenians, through the Neceſſity 
j- of their Affairs, were forced to be guilty of ſome 
2 reaches of this Oath, and to rule a little more al- 
, ſolutely, he adviſed *em to throw all the Curſes upon 
Jo Him, and ſo free themſelves from the Guilr of that 
If Perjury, which the Neceſſity of their Affairs re- 
y quired, Upon the whole, Theophraſtus informs us, 
Jy that in all his own private Concerns, and Thoſe of 
e his Fellow-Citizens, he was perfectly juſt ; but 
4 (i) that in Matters of Government he did many 
, Things according to the preſent Exigency of Al. 
1 fairs, and their Conduciveneſs to the publick Good, 
it wherein it often became neceſſary to fly to Acts of 
b Injuſtice, and of This he gives ſeveral Examples; 


for he relates, that once in Council where the Debate 
was about bringing ſome Treaſure to Atbens that 
had been depoſited at Delos, as the Samians had 
adviſed, tho? contrary to a Treaty, when he came 
to ſpeak, he ſaid, (2) that it was expedient, but not 
Juſt. ad 
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tue, is more excellent than that | 20 


which only ſhews Ability and Un- 
derſtanding. | 

(1) That is to ſay, that Ariſtides 
obſerved Juſtice in his common 
Affairs, but thought it might be 
diſpenſed with on extraordinary 
Occaſions. In reality, good Po- 
licy will juſtify a Stateſman for re- 
ceding a little from Juſtice, when 
Affairs of State neceſſarily require 


it; provided Juſtice be allowed to 


on. in Jer e Conti 


when that Neceſſity is over; as * 


there are Laws by which to go- 
vern in quiet regular Times, ſo 
there are Rules by which to act 
in Times that are otherwiſe ; Peace 
has Laws of her own, and ſo has 
War too. | 

(2) This is not ſufficient ; it 
ſhould have been faid neceſſary ; for 


Expediency alone without Ne- 
ceſſity will not excuſe Injuſtice. 


In 
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In fine, tho? he had raiſed his City to ſo high a 
Degree of Glory, and eſtabliſhed her Dominion 
over ſo many People, yet He himſelf continued 
poor to the Day of his Death, eſteeming his Poverty 
no leſs a Glory than all the Laurels he had won, as 
appears from hence z Callias the Torch-bearer, who 
was his Relation, being accuſed by his Enemies in 
a Capital Cauſe, when the Day of Tryal came, they 
urged the Heads of their Accuſation againſt him 
very faintly, but enlarged much on an Affair that 
was foreign to the Charge, telling the Judges, 755 
Know Ariſtides the Son of Lyſimachus, who, for. his 
Virtue and Wiſdom, is deſervedly the Admiration if 
al Greece. How do You think this poor Man lives 
at Home, when You ſee him appear every Day abroad 
at publick Meetings in a ſorry thread-bare Coat? Is it 
wot reaſonable to imagine that He who ſhakes with Cold 
without Doors, is ready to ſtarve with Hunger, and 
wants Neceſſaries within? Tet does Callias, the richef 
Man in all Athens, wholly negle& this Perſon, wh 
is his Couſin-German, ſuffering him, with bis Wife 
and Children, to live in extreme Neceſſity, notwith 
Panding he has received great Services from him 


2 
en ſeveral Occaſions made Uſe of bis Credit and Inte- 
reſt with You. | 

(ii) Callias perceiving that his Judges were more 
exaſperated and moved at this Reproach, than at 
all the other Crimes of which he had been accuſed, 
and fearing the ill Effect that might ariſe from 
thence, ſummoned Ariſtides to appear and teſtify in 
his Behalf, that he had not only offered him Money 


(1) Nothing can more fully de- looked upon by his Judges 28 1 
— — oo” Kindneſs, Eiteem greater Chime * A hs reff, 
and Veneration which the .4the- | of which he ſtood accuſed; tho 
zians had for Ariſtides, than what | no doubt, his Murder of the Pe- 
happened at this Tryal ; the ſingle | ſian, who had diſcovered the Trer 
Reproach caſt upon Callias for not | ſure to him, in the Well, was not 
aſfiſting a Man of ſuch Merit, who | forgot, | RT 

was his Couſin-German, wal 
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ſexeral Times, but mightily preſs'd him to accept 
it, which he had always obſtinately refuſed, makin 
him this Anſwer, It better becomes Ariſtides 20 m 
4 Shew of his Poverty, than Callias of his Wealth; 


for many People make a bad, as well as a good Uſe of 


Riches, but tis hard to find One that bears Poverty 
bravely and nably, and They only are aſhamed of it 
who are forced to bear it againſt their Wills. £7 

Ariſtides having given this Depoſition in Callias's 
Behalf, there was not one Perſon that went out of the 
Aſſembly but was more in Love with Ariftides's 
Poverty than his Kinſman's Wealth. This is the 
Account left us by Eſchines, the Diſciple of Socra- 
tes; and Plato, among all the Athenians that were 
Perſons of Eminence and Diſtinction, judged None 
of them but Ariſtides worthy of real Efteem. As 
for Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, (1) they filled 
the City with fine Buildings, Wealth, and ſuch vain 
Superfluities, but Ariſtides, in his Adminiſtrationof 
Affairs, always had a Regard to Virtue. 

He gave manifeſt Proofs of his great Candour 
and Goodneſs in his Behaviour, even towards We- 
miſtocles Himſelf. For tho' he had been his con- 
ſtant Enemy on all Occaſions, and the Cauſe of his 
Baniſhment z yer when a fair Opportunity for Re- 
venge was offered, upon Themiſtocles's being accuſed 
of capital Crimes againſt his Country, he ſhewed 
no Reſentment of the Injuries he had received, re- 
fuſed to join with Alcmeon, Cimon and ſeveral O- 
thers in the Proſecution, ſaid Nothing at all to his 
Diſadvantage, nor in the leaſt inſulted him in his 
Misfortunes, as he had never envied him in his 
Proſperity, TOE Th 


(1) Great Men and Minifters of | who make Virtue abound in iti 


State that fill the Capital of their] for He that wou'd make a City 


Country with ſtately Buildings| happy, muſt make it virtuous, and 
and other expenfive Ornaments, | not rich, as Plato has fully demon- 
are leſs to be eſteem d than Thoſe ſtrated, As 
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Little after the Time of Aviſtides. 
ie had made a Collection of De- 


As to Ariſtides's Death, Some affirm that he died 
in Pontus, whither he was gone upon ſome Affair 
relating to the Publick; Others, that he died of 
old Age at Athens, in great Honour, Eſteem, and 
Veneration with his Fellow- Citizens: But the Ac- 
count given us of this great Man's Death by (1) 
Craterus the Macedonian, is as follows. After the 
Baniſhment of Themiſtocles, the Pride and Inſolence 
of the Populace gave Riſe to a great Number of 
falſe Witneſſes, that atrack'd the Reputation of the 
chiefeſt and moſt virtuous Men in the City, ex- 
poſing *em to the Envy of the People, who were 
at that Time highly elated by their Succeſs and 
Power: Ariſtides Himſelf did not eſcape, but fell 
under a Sentence of Condemnation, having been 
accuſed by Diophantus of Amphitrope, of taking a 
Bribe from the Jonians at the Time of his levying 
the Tax. He adds, that being unable ro pay his 
Fine, which was fifty Minas, he ſet fail from 4. 
thens, and died ſomewhere in /onia. But Craterss 
produces no written Proof of This, neither the 
Sentence paſs'd againſt him, nor the publick De- 
cree; tho' on other Occaſions he is careful rocol- 
lect this ſort of Evidence, and to cite his Authors. 
Almoſt all the other Writers that have undertaken 
to give an Account of the People's Injuſtice towards 
their Governors and Generals, make particular 
Mention of Themiſtocles's Baniſhment, Miltiades's Im- 
priſonment, Pericles's Fine, and the Death of Pa- 
ches, who, upon receiving Sentence, killed himſelf 
in the Judgment- Hall, before the Tribunal; beſides 
ſeveral other Things of the like Nature; but None 
of 'em, any where, ſpeak one Word of this Con- 
demnation of Ariſtides mentioned by Craterus. 


the ſame that accompanied Alia- 


(1) An Hiſtorian that lived a | crees. Voſſus believes him to be 
ander the Great in his Expediticus. 


To 
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To this, I further add, that his Monument is 
ſtill to be ſeen at Phalera, which was erected at the 
Charge of the City, he not having left enough be- 
hind him to defray his Funeral Expences. Tis 
likewiſe ſaid, that his Daughters were provided for 
out of the Prytaneum, or publick Treaſury, the Ci- 
ty having undertaken to ſee them married, and al- 


Jotted Each of em three thouſand Drachmas for 


her Portion. The People likewiſe beſtowed on 
his Son Lyſimachus an hundred Minas of Silver, 
and a Plantation of as many Acres of Land, beſides 
(i) a Penſion of four Drachmas a Day, confirmed 
to him by a Decree drawn up by Alcibiades Him- 
ſelf. Callifbenes writes further, that Lyſimachus 
dying and leaving a Daughter whoſe Name was 
Polycrite, the People aſſigned her the ſame Allow- 
ance with 'Thoſe that conquered at the Olympick 
Games. Demetrius the Phalerian, Hieronymus the 
Rhodian, (2) Ariftoxenus the Muſician, and Ariſtotle 
Himſelf, if the Treatiſe concerning Nobility, that is 
found among his Works, be really His, affirm that 
Myrto, Ariftides's Grand-daughter, was married to 
Socrates fo renowned for his Wiſdom, who had a- 
nother Wife at the ſame time, but took Her, be- 
cauſe ſhe was too poor to get her another Huſ- 
band. But (3) This is ſufficiently confuted by Pa- 
netius, in his Life of that Philoſopher. — 

| | The 


(1) Tho? this may now-a-days| Prince, allowing us two Drachmas | 
be looked upon as a Trifle, yet if | 4-day. 3 a 
we conſider the Time when it | (2) This is the ſame Perſon 
was given, it will be found to be] that is mentioned in the Life of 
2 conſiderable Sum, foraſmuch | Lycurgus. There is ſtill remain» 
25 in thoſe Days Ambaſſadors|ing a muſical Work of his in 
were allowed but two Drach- | three Books, entitled 726} apuo-- 
mas a-day, as appears from a| vn Sox ciwv of the Elements of 
Paſſage in Ariſtophanes where one | Myſuck. | 
of theſe Ambaſſadors ſays, They| (3) Socrates would never mar- - 
ſent us on an Embaſſy ts @ great ry a ſecond Wife in the — x 
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The ſame Demetrius, in a Treatiſe, entitled $5: 
trates, W. a ng 2 2 ſeen one 
Lyfimac | Dus, randſon to Ari ides, who ein very 
5 ſat conſtantly near the Temple of —— 
favieg (i) certain Tables, by which he interpreted 
Dreams for a Livelihood; and that He himſelf got 
a Decree to be paſt, by which his Mother and 
Aunt were allowed half a Drachma a-day for their 
Subſiſtence. He writes further, than when he af. 
terwards undertook to reform the Athenian Laws, 
he ordered each of thoſe Women a Drachma a- 
day. And tis no wonder that the People of Athens 
took ſuch great Care of their Poor that lived in 
the City with them, and whom they ſaw daily, 
when hearing that a Grand- daughter of Ariſtogiton 
lived very poorly in the Iſle of Lemnos, (2) they 
ſent for her to Athens, and married her to one of 
the richeſt and moſt conſiderable Perſons there, 
giving her for a Portion an Eſtate in the Borough 
of Potamos. This City, (3) even in our Days, con- 
e tinues 


of his Firſt; for, beſides that ſuch 
an Action was inconſiſtent with 
his Prudence, and the Severity 


of his Manners, however they | cular! 


were relaxed at that Time in 
the Country where he lived, he 
was not ſo happy in his Firſt, 


to be forward to take a Second. 


Plato his Diſciple, who has given 
a particular Account of his Life, 
mentions but one Wife. 

(1) Theſe Tables were Col - 
le&ions, where they marked the 
Signification or Meaning of every 
Thing they could think on, and 
which they pretended to have 
lewn'd by Experience. 

(2) Plutarch deſervedly extolls 
the Generoſity and Charity of 
the Athenians, who not only took 
Care of ſuch Poor as were al 


ways before their Eyes, but even 
of Thoſe that were at a great 
Diſtance from em, and parti- 

of Such, whoſe Anceſtors 
had well of the Pub- 
lick. With what Zeal and Ar- 
dour muſt this needs inſpire par- 
ticular Perſons; when they are aſ- 
ſured that they leave their Chil- 
dren-or Grand-children thoſe Re- 
wards which Death may hinder 
Them fromreceivingThemſelyes? 
Wirhout any Regard to Charity 
or Humanity, good Policy alone 
ſhow'd induce States to imirare this 
Example. 

(3) From the Time in which 
Ariſtides liv'd, to the Days of Plu- 
tarch, is almoſt fix hundred Years. 
Tis rare for a City to preſerve _ 


its Virtue fo long. What Pla- 
tarii 


inves to give ſo many Proofs of the like Humani- 
ty and Bounty, that it has upon that Account de- 
ſervedly gained the Applauſe, Eſteem, and Admi- 
ration of the whole World. 5 . 


urch ſays here of it, is highly to ( begged an Alms, and diſhououred 
its * — and confirms the] the City by his Beggary. Beggars 
Commendation given it by a] are a publick Reproach and Diſho- 
certain Writer, that there was not | nour to any City. | 

one poor Perſon at Athens that! 
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CAT O the Cenſor. 


IS ſaid that Cato, who had the Sirname 
of Marcus from his Father, was bom 
at Tuſculum, of which Place his Fami- 
ly was originally; and that, before he 
intermeddled with Civil or Military Af. 
fairs, he lived at an Eſtate which his Father left 
him near the Country of the Sabines. Notwith- 
ſtanding his Anceſtors were generally reckoned very 
obſcure Perſons, entirely unknown, yet he boaſts 
of his Father Marcus as of a great and valiant War- 
rior, and aſſures us, that his Grandfather Cato re- 


ceived ſeveral military Rewards, or Prizes of Ho- 
nour, and that having had five Horſes ſlain under 
him in Battel, the Value of them was paid himout 
of the publick Treaſury, as an Acknowledgment 
of the ſignal Proofs he had given of his Bravery 
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C AT O the Centr: 


and Valour. (1) As the Romans always called ſuch 


Perſonig New Men, ho having received no Dignity 
or Luſtre: from their Anceſtars, were beginning 
to diſtinguiſh-and make themſelves eminent by 
their een Virtues; ſo they beſtowed that Ap- 
pellation upon Cato: But he uſed to conteſs that 
with reſpect to {Honours and Dignities he was in- 
deed new, but in regard to the great Actions 
and Services of his Anceſtors he was very ancient. 

His third Name, at firſt, was not Cato, but Priſ⸗ 


cus, tho it was afterwards changed to that of Cato, 
on account of his great Wiſdom; (2) the Romans 


calling wiſe Men Catos. He — a red — 
gray Eyes, as appears from an Epigtam made upon 
bim by one of his Enemies after his Death. 
Porcius with Cats gray Eyes, and ruby Face, 
Who only ſnarles and rails in v' ry Plage; 
Ev'n now, (3) when dead, will no Admittante gain, 
Where Pluto, or where Proſerpine db reign. ' ©? 
As to his Temperament and Diſpoſition of Body, 
by means of a ſober and regular Life, and conſtanr 


(i) Any Man that diſtinguiſh'd 
himſelf by his Virtue — 
able Actions was, reckon'd great 
and illuſtrious, but he was not 
nobilis noble, nor did his Poſterity 


derive any particular Marks of Di- 


ſtinction from him. But he whoſe 
Anceſtors had enjoy d publick Poſts 
and honourable Employ ments, was 


. noble, and made his Deſcendents 


ſo. Aſcouius has very vell explain d 
this Diſtinction. Qui . 


ſurum habuerunt imagines, ſays 


be, ij nobilis; qui ſuas tantum ij no- 
VI; qui nec maſorum nec ſuas, igno- 
biles 2 ſunt. They who could 
ſhew the Statues of their Anceſtors 
were called nabiles, nal 
had only their Own were called Novi; 
— They who had neither their fe 
ors. nor their Own, were ſtyled ig 
Vo. III. "_ 


e They who. 


nobiles, ignoble. F or the Right or 
Privilege of baving their Statues, 
the Jus Imaginum, Was annexed to 
certain Poſts or Dignities. 

©: (2) I ſuſpect ther is ſome Fault 


the Romans, before the time of tis 
Cato, ever called wiſe Men Catos s 
but they were ſtyled Catos from 
the Latin Word Catus, ſignify ing 
| Sago, þr ydent, 4 viſed; C tus K- 
lius Sextus in Emius; and this 
way, no doubt, Plutarch wrote 
dT... 

(3) Thisisa very pleaſant Stroke 
of the ancient Satire, and is ſo 
much the more ſo as it turns up- 
on .Proſerpine, who is no leſs con- 
[cerned on. her own account than 


this ſaarling Character of Cato. 
» Pains 


in the Text: For 1 don't think 


that of the reſt of the Shades, at 
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Pains and Exerciſe, to which he was early accu · 


ſtomed, by being bred up in a Camp, he had con- 
trated a good Habit with reſpect to Strength a 


well as Health: And as for Elocution, or Elo. 


quence, That he looked upon as a ſecond Body, 
and not only as an uſeful but neeeſſary Inſtrument 
for every Perſon that would not live in Obſcurity, 
but muſt be concerned in publick Affairs, and there- 
fore took particular Care to cultivate and improve it. 
He went and pleaded in ſeveral Boroughs and little 
neighbouring Villages, undertaking the Defence of 
All that applied to him, inſomuch that he was ſoon 
reckoned a ee e gut zealous for his Clients, 
and afterwards gain'd the Reputation of a good 
Orator ©: 75 n S519 i 
From this time forward All that convers'd much 
with him diſcovered ſuch a Gravity of Behaviour, 
ſuch a Greatneſs of Mind, and ſuch a Superiority of 
Genius as were fit for the Matagement of the 
got Affairs, even in the Sovereign City of the 
World. He not only ſhew'd his Diſinrereſtedneſsand 
contempt of Money by refuſing to take ity Fees 
for Pleading, bur. it further appear'd' that the Ho- 
nour ariſing from ſuch Conteſts was not that kind 
of Glory he aimed at, or could be fatisfied. with; 
his ſole Ambition being to diſtinguiſh himſelf x 
gainſt an Enemy in the Field. While he was but 
a Youth his Breaſt was full of Scars from the 


— 


| Wounds he had received in Battel; for he ſays 


himſelf (1) that he was but ſeventeen Vears old 
when he made his firſt Campaign, at the time when 


(1) Foraſmuchas Hannibal con- | Birth of Cato will be found to hae 
tinued ſome Years in Italy, this | been in the laſt Year of the hun- 
| Epocha is not yet ſufficiently fix'd. | dred thirty ſixth Olympiad, two 
If we grant Hannibals greateſt Suc-| hundred and thirty one Years be- 
_ ceſs to have been that Year where- | fore our Saviour's Birth. And Thi 
in he won the Battel of Carne, | agrees with the Year mentioned 
which was the laſt Year of the] by Cicero, 
hundred and fortieth Olympiad, the : 


. Hamibal 


CATO\ the Ceuſor. 


Hannibal was ſo ſucceſsful in ravaging and lay- 
ing Italy waſte with Fire and Sword. His Man- 


ner in Battel was never to give way, but conſtantly 


advance, to ſtrike ſharply, and with a fierce Coun- 
tenance ſtare the Enemy in the Face; being with 


Reaſon convinced Himſelf, and convincing Others, 
that ſuch a Behaviour often ſtrikes more Terror into 
an Enemy than the Sword it ſelf. He always 
marched on Foot, and carried his own Arms, fol- 
lowed only by one Servant that carried his Provi- 
ſions. And *tis ſaid, he never was in a Paſſion, or 


angry with that Servant, whatever he provided him 


to cat, but would often, when he was at leiſure 
from military Duty, eaſe and aſſiſt him in dreſſing 


it. All the time he continued in the Army, he 


drank nothing but Water, unleſs ſometimes when 
he was extremely thirſty (1) he would ask for a 
little Vinegar, or when he found himſelf fatigued 
and diſpirited he would take a little Wine. | 
Near his Country-ſeat was a little Farm-houſe: 


that heretofore belonged (2) to Manius Curius, who 


had been thrice honoured with a Triumph. Cato 
often walked thither, and reflecting on the Small- 
neſs of the Farm, and Poorneſs of the Dwelling, 
uſed to think with himſelf, what kind of Perſon 
He muſt needs be, who, after he became the grea- 
teſt Man in Rome, conquered the moſt warlike Na- 


(1) For Vinegar is cooling ; | Sabines. And eight Years after 
450 PII, fays Hippocrates ;| thar, in his third Conſulate, he 
for which Reaſon it was uſually gi- | triumphed over Pyrrhus, two and 
ven to Mowers, and Labourers in | forty Years before Cato was born. 
the Fields. Booz ſaid to Ruth, At | After this he triumphed again over 
Meal. time come thou hither, and the Lucanians; but This was only 
eat of the Bread. and dip thy Mor- the leſſer Triumph, called Ovation. 
ſel in the Vinegar. Ruth ii. 14. In the Original, the Copyiſts, in- 

(2) Manius Curius Dentatustri- | ſtead of Manius have written Mar- 
umphed twice in his firſt Conſu- | cus; theſe Faults ye often find with 
late, in rhe four hundred and fixty | reſpe& to Names, ſo that it is ſuf- 
third Year of Rome, firſt over res ficient to corre&t them without 
Samnites, and afterwards over the! taking an further notice of them. 


X 2 tions, 
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tions, and expelled Pyrrbus out of Italy, cultivated 


this little Spot of Ground. Himſelf, and after fo 


many Triumphs, dwelt in ſo mean a Cottage, 
There it was, ſaid he to himſelf, that the Ambaſ- 
ſadors of the. Samnites found him cooking Turnips 
in the Chimney Corner, and having offered him 
a large Preſent of Gold, received this Anſwer from 


bim; That He who could be content with ſuch a Sups 
per, wanted no Gold, and that be thought it more 


glorious to conquer the Owners of it, than to poſſeſs thi 
Gold it ſelf. VVV 
Full of theſe Thoughts he returned home, and 
taking a Review of his Houſe, Eſtate, Servants, 
and Charge of Houſe-keeping, encreaſed his daily 
Labour, and retrenched all unneceſſary Expences. 
(1) When Fabius Maximus took the City of 74. 
rentum, Cato, who was then very. young, ſerved 
under him. Happening at that time to lodge with one 
Nearchus a Pyihagorean, he deſired to hear ſome of 
his Philoſophy ; and finding his Reflections the ſame 


. 


| with Plato's, that Pleaſure is the greateſt Alurement tt 


Evil, that the greateſt Plague and Calamity of the Soul 
is the Body, from which it cannot difingage and free it 
ſelf in this World, but by ſuch Thoughts and Reaſow 
ings as wean and ſeparate it from all corporeal Paſs 
fions and Afﬀfeftions, He was ſo much charmed with 
his Diſcourſe, that he grew more in love with 
Frugality and Temperance. *Tis ſaid, however, 
that he learned Greek very late, -and that he was 
conſiderably advanced in Years when he began 
to read the Grecian Writers, among whom he re- 
ceived ſome Advantage from Thucydides, but much 
more from Demoſthenes, towards forming his Style, 


(1) Fabius Maximus took the] Cato was then three and twent) 
City of Tarentum when he was| Years old; but he had made bit 


the fifth time Conſul, in the five| firſt Campaign five Years before 


hundred and forty fourth Year | under the ſame Fabius, who wa 
of Rome, the laſt Yearof the * the fourth time Conſul. 
dred and forty ſecond Olympiad, | i IF 


and 


os muoca om i... 4. 
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CAT O rhe Cenfor. 
and improving his Eloquence: At leaſt we find his 
Writings handſomely adorned and enriched with 
Maxims and Hiſtories borrowed from Greek Ori- 
ginals; and among his Morality and Sentences, 3 
great many things literally tranſlated and taken 
from thence. | he, | 
There liv'd at that time a certain Romany Noble- 
man of great Power and Eminence, called Valeriuę 
Flaccus, whoſe Sagacity and Penetration enabled 
bim to diſcern a budding Virtue, and whoſe Goods 
neſs and Generoſity inclined him to cheriſh and ad- 
yance it, This Perſon having an Eſtate adjoining 
to Cato's,often heard his Servants ſpeak of his Neigh- 
bour's manner of Life, and the great Pains he took 
with his own Hands; how he would go early in the 
Morning to the little neighbouring Villages, to 
plead and defend the Cauſes of Such as applied them- 
ſelves to him; that from thence he would return 
into his Field, where throwing a ſorry Jacket over 
his Shoulders, if it was Winter, or naked, if it 
was Summer, he would labour with his Domeſticks, 


and, when their Work was over, would ſit down 


with them at the ſame Table, eat of the ſame Bread, 
and drink of the fame Wine. They related like- 
wiſe ſeveral other Proofs of bis Condeſcenſion and 
Moderation, repeating many of his Sayings, which 
were ſo many wiſe and profound Sentences, | 
Valerius pleaſed with theſe Relations ſent to invite 
him to Dinner; and from that time, by frequent Con- 
verſation, diſcover'd in him ſo much Sweetneſs of 
Temper, Probity, Politeneſs and Wir, that he ſeem'd 
to him like an excellent Plant, that deſerved berter 
Culture, and to be removed to a better Soil; he 
therefore adviſed and perſuaded him to go to Rome, 
and apply himſalf to Affairs of Policy and State. 
He had not been long there before his Pleading 
gained him Friends and Admirers; and Yalerins's 
great Reſpect for him, and Endeavours to advance 


„ kim. 
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him, adding to his general Eſteem, he was firſt 
made a Military Tribune, and afterwards Quæſtor. 
And having gained great Reputation and Eſteem 
in thoſe Poſts, he was joined with Valerius himſelf 
in the higheſt Dignities and Commands, being Fel- 
low-Conſul with him, and afterwards Cenſor. 
Among all the ancient Senators, he, at firſt, at- 
tach'd himſelf chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not ſo 
much on account of the Greatneſs of his Power 
and Authority, as becauſe he eſteemed and admired 
him moſt, looking upon his Conduct and manner 
of Life as the beſt Model by which to form his 
Own: So that he made no Scruple of falling out 


with the great Scipio, who, tho' he was at that 


time very young, was the Perſon that moſt op- 
poſed and envied the Glory and Grandeur of Fa- 
bius. For being ſent Treaſurer of the Army with 
Scipio in the African War, and finding the General 
live according to his uſual manner, at a very expen- 
five Rate, and give his Troops Money without the 
leaſt Thrift, or good Management, he ſpoke freely 
to him, and told him, That the Greatneſs of the Ex- 
pence itſelf was not the greateſt Damage to the Publict; 
but that it was an irreparable Injury to corrupt the an- 
cient Simplicity of the Soldiery, by accuſtoming them 
zo ſpend in Luxury and Riot the Over-plus of a Pay 
that ought to be only ſufficient for their neceſſary Occa- 
ſions; to which Scipio reply'd, That he had no occa- 


"fion for ſo exaft a Treaſurer, for he would make an eu- 


peditious War of it, and that he ought to give the Peo- 
ple an account of the Actions he performed, but not of 
the Money be ſpent. FER, 

Upon this Anſwer, Cato left Sicily and returned 
to Rome, where, together with Fabius, making 2 
mighty Noiſe in the Senate againſt Scipio's vaſt aud 

1 Expences; and that he ſpent his Time childiſhly 


#4 been fent to make War, but exhibit publick Games and 
Diver jions, 


— 


The 


CAT O the Ceſar. | 

Diver fions, he prevailed ſo far, that Tribunes were 
ſent to examine the Matter; and in caſe the Ac- 
cuſation prov'd true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. 

When the Tribunes were arrived in the Army, 
Scipio repreſented to them, That the Succeſi of that 
War depended entirely on the great Expence and Pre- 
parations that had been made for it; and made it ap- 


pear, That indeed, when he was at Leiſure, he had 


liv'd cheerfully with his Friends, but tbat his Libera- 
lity and Bounty had not hindred him from obſerving a 
ſtrict and exact Diſcipline, or made him omit any thing of 
Moment and Conſequence. With this Anſwer the Tri- 


bunes were ſatisfied, and Scipio continued his March 
towards Africa. by | 5 


But to return to Cato; the Power and Reputa- 
tion he gained by his Eloquerice encreaſed daily; 
ſo that he was generally ſtyled the Roman Demoſi he- 


nes; but what was ſtill more admired and talk'd of 


was his Manner of Life. In Eloquence, he had 
many Rivals, all the Vouth of Rome aſpiring at the 
Glory of ſpeaking well, and endeavouring to excel 
each other; but in every thing elſe he had very few 
Imitators; for t was very rare to meet with Perſons 
like Him, that would till their Ground with their 


own Hands, that would be content with a Dinner 


cook'd without Fire, and a ſpare frugal Supper at 
Night; that would be ſatsfied with a plain Dreſs 
and a poor Cottage, and account it more reputable 
not to want Superfluities than to poſſeſs them. The 
State was now (1) no longer able to preſerve the 


Purity and Severity of its ancient Diſcipline by rea- 


ſon of its vaſt Extent, but by means of the great 
Variety of different Affairs under its Management, 
and the infinite Number of People that ſubmitted 


(1) This is a Trdth confirmed | portion to its inereaſe in Gran- 
by the Experience of all Ages. Se- deur and Extent of Dominion, the 


verity of Manners and Purity of | Reaſons of which are very ob- 


Diſcipline relax in a State in pro- | vious. 
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De EI F EA 
to its Government, was forced to receive x con- 
fuſed Medly of Guitoms and new Fafhions of living. 
Jaſtly therefore was Cato admired, who Alone, when 
all the other Citizens were frightned at Labour, 
and ſoftned by Pleaſure, remained unconquered 
Either, not only in his Vouth, and at the height 
of his Ambition, but in his old Age, when bis 
Hair was ſilvered over by Time, after his Conſul. 
hip and Triumphs; like a brave Wreſtler, who af- 
ter he has come off Conqueror; obſerves his com- 
mon _ and continues his uſual Exerciſesto the 
very laſt. | 'e pine» (ON nt Ts | 
"he Be writes himſelf, that he never wore 'a Gat- 
ment that coſt more than an hundred Drachmas; 
even when he was General, or Conſul, he drank 
the ſame Wine with his Servants; that the Provi - 
ſions for his Table ar Dinner never coſt above thir 
Seftercesz and all This was done our of love to his 
Country, that his Body being made ftrong and ro- 
buſt, by a plain ſpare Diet, might be rendered more 
able to ſuſtain the Fatigues of War. | 
He adds, that (1) having a Piece of fine Babyh- 
nian Tapiſtry left him by a Friend, he ſold it the 
ſame Day; that in all his Country Houſes, he had 
not a Wall plaiſtered or white-waſh'd that he ne- 
ver gave above fifteen hundred Drachmas for 2 
Slave, always refuſing ſuch as were handſome, nice 
and well made, and chuſing Thoſe that were ſtrong 
and fit for Labour, to drive his Cattle, or take care 
of his Horſesz and (2) theſe Slaves he thought be 
£4 6 Ws : ought 


(1) The Greek. is zien Caluarend R v oi, 
Tay Toixiaey Bac: hoop. Now | which, in my Opinion, can be 
the Word exiCanuea may ſignify | only underfiood of ſuch Tapiftry, 
a Garment, a Caunterpain, or a | or Covering, as the Perſians lad 
Piece of Tapiſtry. I bave taken | on their Chamber Floors. 
it in the laſt Senſe, on account of | (2) This Cato fays in exprels 
a Paſſage in the eleventh Chap- | Words; he will have the Maſter 
ter of Iſaiabh, where we find £71 of a Family ſell every thing m_ 


Extrav 


ought to ſell- again when they were grown old, 
way might not maintain uſcleſs — a In | 
a word, he reckon'd nothing cheap that was ſu- 
perfluous, but that every thing, tho” it coſt bur 
a Farthing, was dear, if needleſs; and preferr'd 
good arable Land and Paſture ro Gardens or Walks 
that require much watering or ſweeping. + 
Some impute This to Niggardlineſs and ſordid 


Avarice; but Others maintain, that he deny'd and 


confin'd himſelf within narrower Bounds, on pur- 
poſe to correct and amend by his Example the 
nce and Luxury of his Fellow-Cuizens. 
For my Part, (i) I look upon it as a Sign of a 
vile Diſpoſition, and of a mean ſordid Soul, to uſe 
Servants like Beaſts of Burden, and after their Ends 
are ſery'd, to turn em off, or to fell em in their old 
Age; as if they thought that no Communication 
or Commerce was to be maintain'd between Man 
and Man, any further than Neceſſity or Intereſt 
requir d. Beſides we ſee that Good-nature, or Hu- 
manity, has a larger Field than bare Juſtice to ex- 
erciſe it ſelf in; for we were born to obſerve Law 
and Equity between Man and Man, and with Re- 
ſpect only to one another, (2) but we may extend 
our Kindneſs and Beneficence to irrational Crea- 
tures; and ſuch Acts flow from a. mild good Na- 
ture, as Water from an exuberant Fountain. 
is old and uſeleſs, Pendat boves | Slaves cou'd acquire nothing for 
as, 5 , um ve-| Mm 
tus, Senna vetera, ſer vum ſe- —_ ſupport 'em intheirold Ape. 
nem, ſervuum morboſum, & ſiquid| (2) This is certainly true, and 
aliud ſuperſit, vendat. Patrem fa- | the Philoſophers have prov'd that 
milias vendacem, non emacem «fſe \ 'tis the P of a Maa to 
oportet, And he is in the right 1n do * * Men, but 
every thing, except Slaves. to all kind of living Creatures; 
(1) This Sentimes4 of Plutarch's | nay they have extended it even to 
does him a great deal of Honour; | Plants and the moſt inanimate 
the thing was more unjuſt at that rye See Simplicius, on Rut. 
time than it is now, becauſe their 134th of Epilterws's Manual, "Tis 
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'Tis indeed agreeable to a humane good-natur'd 


Man to keep even his Cart-Horſes and Dogs, and 
not only take care of them whilſt they are young 


and uſeful, but when they are grown old and. pafi 
their Labour. Thus the Athenians, after they had 
finiſh'd the. Temple call'd HECAT OMPEDON, 
ſer at Liberty all the Beaſts of Burden that had 
been empioy'd on that Occaſion, ſuffering them 
to feed at, large in the Paſtures, free from any fur- 
ther Service; and *ris ſaid that one of Theſe co- 
ming afterwards of its own Accord to offer its 
Service, by putting it ſelf at the Head of Teams 


that drew the Carriages to the Caſtle, and goin 


all the way before em, as it were to incite an 
encourage em to undergo their Labour, a Decree 
was made that it ſhould be kept at the publick 
Charge *rill it died. The Graves of Cimon's Mares 


-with which he thrice conquer'd at the- Olympick 


Games are ſtill ro be ſeen near his own Monument. 
Many others have taken care to bury their Dogs 
when dead, which when alive they always us'd 
like familiar Friends. The Story of old Xanthippus, 
the Father of Pericles, is well known. When the 
Athenians, in the Time of the Per/fian War, were 
forc'd ro abandon their City, and retire tb | Sala- 
mine, Xanthippus embark'd along with the reſt; 
but his Dog, unable to bear the Loſs of his Maſter, 
leap'd into the Sea, and ſwam after his Veſſel to 
Salamine, where as ſoon as he came on Shore, he 
died, and was by his Maſter interred there, and 
his Monument is {till to be ſeen, from thence cal- 
led The Dog's Tomb, to this very Day. For we 
ought not to ule living Creatures as we do Shooes 
or Houſhold Goods, which we. throw away when 
they are worn out with Uſe; and were it only wo 
qualify ourſelves for Acts of Humanity, we ſhou'd by 
long Uſe accuſtom our ſelves to be tender and hu- 
mane in theſe little Matters. As for my own — 
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CATO 


the Cenſor. 


he, 


I know very well, (1) that I cou'd not on any 
Account whatever rid my ſelf of an Ox grown old. 
in my Service, much leſs cou'd I ever reſolve to 


part with an old Servant for a little Money, and 


expell him as it were from his Country, by turn- 
ing him out of my Houſe, and forcing him from 


his uſual Place of Abode, and manner of 


ving 


eſpecially. conſidering (2) that he wou'd be as uſe- 
kſs to the Perſon that bought him, as he was to 


me that ſold him. 


Notwithſtanding this, Cato as it were in a 


boaſting manner tells us, that he left behind him in 


Spain the Horſe that he rode when he commanded 
there; that he might not put the Publick ro the 
Charge of carrying him from thence to Haly. Bur 
(3) whether ſuch Things as Theſe are to be aſcrib'd 
to a Greatneſs or Meanneſs of Soul, is left to the 


Reader's Judgment to decide. 


However as to his 


Temperance he was really to be admir'd, 


(i) Plutarch in this matter car- 
nies Humanity a little too far; and 
it is too ſtrict an Attachment to 
the Pythagorean Philoſophy. Why 
mayn't one get rid of an Ox that 
has done good Service, aud is at 
laſt grown old? Were there no 
Shambles in thoſe Days, and was 
not Suſtenance neceſſary? Now 
that we have more certain Rules 
of Humanity and Juſticethan thoſe 
Philoſophers had, we think it ſuf- 
ficient to take care that a labour- 
ing Ox be well fed and not over- 
work'd; but we fell him when 
old, becauſe he is fit for other 
Uſes, What Plutarch adds con- 
cerning Servants is extremely fine. 

(2) To the Reaſon taken from 
Humanity Plutarch joins here a- 
nother taken from Juſtice, He 
forbids us to burden another with 


an uſcleſs Slave, which we know to 


be ſuch, foraſmuch as he can be 
of no further Service to us. But 
does not the Buyer ſee what he is? 
He has his particular Ends, No 
matter for that; this Sentiment of 
Plutarch's is very fine and com- 
mendable, and tis beſt to offend 
on this Side of the Queſtion. 

(3) Plutarch will not decide it 
himſelf ; for according to his Pr n- 
ciples his Decifion wou'd have 
been no way favourable to Cato; 
but to paſs a Judgment on theſe 
Maxims of Cato, we ought to 
judge of em according to the 
Rules of the Stoick Philoſophy, 
which he was a Follower of. Ac- 
cording to theſe Rules, there will 


no Meanneſs of Soul be found in 


his whole Conduct, but I doubt 
whether we can find any Magna- 
nimity in it. If there be Any, I 


| fear it is more notional than real. 


which 
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for it exceeded every thing that can be 
OO at Ht 

All the Time he commanded the Army, he 
never demanded of the Publick above three. ! 
ſhels of Wheat a Month for Himſelf and his 
whole Family, and leſs than a Buſhel and a half 
of Barley a-day for his Horſes. and Carriages. 
When he was Governour of Sardinia, tho! his 


Predeceſſors us'd to put the Publick to a great 


Expence for Tents, Bedding and Cloaths, afid to 
become a further Charge to em by a vaſt and 
numerous Retinue of Friends and Domeſticks, be- 
fides Plays, Entertainments and the like; He, on 


the contrary, became only remarkable for an 


incredible and unheard-of Plainneſs and Frugali- 
ty in all his Expences. For he neyer took one 
Penny of the Publick, and when he viſited the 


Cities under his Government, he went on Foot, 


without any Coach, attended only by one pub- 
lick Officer, who carried his Garment and a Veſ- 
fel for Sacrificing. Bur if in ſuch Things as Theſe 
he appear'd caſy, plain, and agreeable to All that 
were under his Command, he on the other hand 
made em feel his Gravity and Severity in every 
Thing elſe; for he was inexorable and immova- 
ble in whatever related to publick Juſtice, and 
inflexibly ſtrict and rigid in the Execution of all 
his Orders: So that (1) the Roman Government 
had never *till then appear'd to that People either 
ſo terrible, or ſo amiable. ; | 

The ſame Character, that is to ſay, the ſame 
Mixture of contrary Qualities that appears in his 
Conduct and Behaviour, may likewiſe be found 


in his Style, which is at the ſame time courteous 


and ſtrong, ſoft and vehement, facetious and auſtere, 


| (1) Here are two Effects that jtogether; when Governours to 
ſeem quite contrary to one another; | ſtrict Juſtice join Plainneſs, Mode- 
yet they mult of Neceſſity meet | ration and good Nature. 
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ſententious and yet plain and familiar, like what is 
uſed in common Converſation and Diſcourſe, And 
as Plato ſays of Socrates, that be appeared outwardly, 
at frſt View, an unpolite, ill-looł d lewd Fellow, but 
(1) that be was full of Virtue within, and ſpoke ſuch 
pathetick and divine Things as would move the very 
Soul, and force Tears from the Hearers Eyes: The 
fame may be ſaid of Cato; ſo that I cannot com- 
prehend their Meaning, who have compared his 
Style ro That of Lyfias z however (2) we hall 
leave This to be determined by Such, to whom it 
more properly belongs to diſtinguiſh between and 
judge of the ſeveral Kinds of Roman Styles: For 
my own Part, being perſuaded that the Diſpoſi- 
tions and Manners of Men may better be diſco- 
yered by their Words than their Looks, where 
notwithſtanding they are generally ſought for, I 


ſhall here write down ſome of his moſt remark- 
JJ „ 
One Day when the People clamour'd violently 


and unſeaſonably for a Diſtribution of Corn, to dif- 
ſuade them from it, he began to harangue them 
thus; Tig a difficult Tast, my Fellow-Citizens, to 
ſpeak to @ Belly that has no Ears. Another time re- 
proving the exceſſive Luxury of the Roman Tables, 
he ſaid, Twas hard to ſave a City where a Fiſh was 
fold for more than an Ox. On another Occaſion he 
ſaid, The Roman People were like Sheep; for as a 


(1) I have tranſlated this paſ. 


taken. Tom. 3. p. 2 16 and 22 1. I fuſ- 


ſige exactly as it is found in Pla- 
tos Banquet, from whence it is 


pect there is ſomething wanting in 
the Original Text of Plutarch; for 
the Words ud 15 pe H- 
Toy utrdy avai ſeem to be ve- 
ry inconſiderable in Sompariſon to 


(2) Plutarch was not a perfect 
Maſter of the Latin Te but 
yet he underſtood it well enough 
to read any Latin Author; and 
he had read not only all Thoſe we 
now have, but ſeveral Others that 
have been loft fince his time; and 
yet he refuſes to take upon him 
to judge of their Style. A very 


what Alcibiades ſays himſelf in the 
Original. ö 


laudable Modeſty this, tho little 
imitated in our Days. 
ſingle 
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the Shepherd Alone, but does all for Company, conflant- 
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ſingle Sheep Will not of Himſelf do any thing, or obey 


I following the Flock y juſt ſo is it with Jou Romans; 


thoſe Counſellors whoſe ſingle Advice You would ſcorn 


to follow, ben alone, lead Jou as they pleaſe, when 


together. You follow one another's Example exactly like 


o 3 

In another Diſcourſe that he made againſt the 
Authority that Wives aſſumed over their Huſ- 
bands, he ſaid, All Men uſually govern the Women, 
We govern all Men, and our Wives govern Us. Bur 


this Saying might have been taken from the Apo- 


thegms of Themiſtocles, whoſe Son governing him in 
many things through his Mother, he ſaid to her, 
FHife, the Athenians govern all the Greeks, I g- 
vern the Athenians, thou governeſt me, and thy Son 
governs thee-, let Him therefore uſe his Power more 


ſparingly, which, as. filly as be is, makes him Maſier 


of all Greece. 33 

Another time he ſaid, that the People of Rome 
put a Price not only upon ſeveral kinds of Colours; but 
likewiſe upon Studies and Arts; for, added he, as 


Dyers dye ſuch Purples as pleaſe beſt, and are moſs 


eſteemed, (1) ſo our Youth only ftudy and ſearch after 
ſuch things as you approve and commend. 
Exhorting them once to Virtue, he ſaid, F ye 
are become great by Virtue and Wiſdom, don't change 
for the worſe ; but if it be by Intemperance and Vite, 
change for the better, for ye are that way great enough 
already. | 
Concerning ſuch Perſons as made Intereſt for 
Places, he uſed ro ſay, (z) that they were 00 
who 


(1) A very common Error This, | Hence it comes, that Learning 


in all Governments ; Men only 


learn and ſearch after what is ap- 


proved and eſteemed, becauſe That 
is the only Way to Preferment, 


whilſt every Thing elſe is lighted, 


and all Arts and Sciences are ſo 
much diſregarded. | 
(2) This is a fine Saying, by 


which Plutarch reproached thoſe 
Perſons, who courted Honours and 
IT Preferments 
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who not knowing their Way, for fear of loſing it, 
fought for Tip-ftaffs and Mace- 2 to ge cd 
aud conduct them. e 9 83 
He reproved his Fellow- Citizens for often chu- 
ſing the ſame Perſons to the higheſt Poſts and Dig- 

nities, Tou, ſaid he, either put no great Value on your 
Poſts of Honour, or elſe you can't find many Perſons 

worthy to fill them. | hho 
Concerning one of his Enemies who led a very 
ſhameful and infamous Life, he ſaid, (1) bis Mo- 
ther takes it for a Curſe and not a Prayer, when any 

one wiſhes this Son may ſurvive her. 

One Day pointing at a Man who had ſold an 
Eſtate left him by his Father near the Sea-fide, he 
pretended to admire at the Man as One ſtronger 
than the Sea it ſelf; for, ſaid he, what the Sea could 
not undermine and overflow without great Difficulty, 

He has ſwallowed at once without any Pains at all. 
When King Zumenes came to Rome the Senate 
received him with all imaginable Honour, and all 
the Romans thronged about him, ſtriving to outdo 
one another in making their Court to him; but it 
plainly appeared that Cato deſpis'd and endeavou- 
red to ſhun him; whereupon One ſaid to him, 
Why do you thus ſhun Eumenes, who is ſo good a 
King, and ſo great a Friend to the Romans? As 
good a King as you pleaſe, reply'd he, but I know 
very well (2) that that ſame Animal of a * a 
| an- 


Preferments, with their Ignorance. upon any one's wiſhing he may 
which made them ſtand in need | ſurvive her as a Curſe. 
of Tip-ſtaffs and Mace-bearers to] (2) This Stroke is taken from 
direct and conduct them. the firſt Iliad of Homer, q in j406 b 
(1) There never was a more] pos B20 1A%us, 4 People- devouring 
curting Stroke of Satire than This.| King. *Tis no wonder that this 
The Fondneſs of Mtthers for their | Saying made a ſtrong Impreſſion 
Children is ſo great, that a Man| on Cato, who was a Republi- 
muſt needs make himſelf very in-| can and a Man of riged Temper. 
famous to force a Mother to look But all Kings are not ſuch ; if 
= 4 | Some 


be roſe before Day, not to take care of his own Affair: 
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Mawmeattry; nor is there One among the moſt renowned 
of them All that can be compared toEpaminondas, Pe- 


ricles, Themiſtocles, Manius Ourien, du #9 As 


milcar Sirnamed Barcas. 
He often ſaid, that his Enemies bated vim becauſz 


but thoſe of the Commonwealth; (1) that he bad ra- 
ther do well, and not he rewarded, than do ill and 
not be punijhed ; and that he could ee auler be 


Faalts, but never forgive his own. 


The Romans having on a certain \time named 
three Ambaſſadors to go to the King of Bithynia, 
One of which had the Gour,.the Other had his Skull 

trepann'd, and the Third was reckoned a Fool, Ca- 
10 made himſelf merry with this fine Choice, and 
ſaid, That Rome had ſent an Embaſſy bat bad nei- 
ther Feet, Head, nor Brains. 


Being ſolicited by Scipio, at ine Requeſt of 
Polybius, to favour (2) the Cauſe of Thoſe 


Some have hed and. TY | Plat and fill more plainly teagh 
and Tyrants rather than Kings, b y Religion. 
there have been Others that were | (2) Plutarch ſpeaks here of theſe 
Kings indeed, that is to ſay, who] thouſand Achaians, who having 
have governed with Juſtice and been accuſed. of being in a Con- 
Humanity, and who have ſhewn | ſpiracy to deliver x their Coun- 
themſelves Fathers, rather than | try to the King of Perſia, were 
Maſters, of their People. — — —— to Rome, and di- 

(1) This is a great Sentiment, | f 232 in the firſt 
taken from the Depths of Philo- Year . — the hundred and fifty third 
ſopy. Tis no great Misfortune | Olympiad. There they continued 


to miſs the Reward, in this Life, | ſeventeen Years, after which, ſuch 


for the Good we have done; tho'] as remained alive, which were to 
"ris ſo to eſcape the Puniſhment | the Number of about three hug 
for the Evil we have committed, | dred, were reſtored by a Decree 
' becauſe for want of it we car: | of the Senate, which was particu- 
ry our Iniquities along with us in- |larly made in Favour of Polybics, 
to another World; whereas the | in the ſecond Year of the hundred 
 Chaſtiſement we receive for them and fifty ſeventh Olympiad. Fi- 
in This, purges the Soul, and often | lybizs called them vrai, 


frees it from that Puniſhment | che Accuſed, and &varcxanyuers 


which is the juſt Reward of Sin. thoſe that were recalled, of which 
This is a Truth demonſtrated by * 85 
that 
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co de . 
d that were baniſhed out of Achala, when the Mat- 
de. ter came before the Seqaze, there were great De- 
A. i bates, Some declaring for the Return of the Exiles, 
and their being reſtored ro their Eſtates, while 
wh Ochers oppoſed it; but Cate ming up when it came 
n to his Tura to ſpeak, ſaid, #7 ſriſle away a whole 
ra · Day here, 4s if aus bad not hiug elſe to de but to debate 
ond ) herber 4 Parcel of farry old Greeks Gall le in- 
ent terred by our Grau- dig gers, ar by Thoſe of their ows. 
ul Country, The Decree of the Senate was, that the 
ned Exilcs ſnguld return home. Y 
a, Some Days after Polybius begged leave to appear 
ul before che Senate, in order to preſent a Petition in 


; 


Ca. Behalf of thoſe Exiles, that they might be reſtored -Y 
and to the Hogoprs rhey enjoyed before their Baniſh» , 
nei ment; but before he took this Step, he wait i | 
vpon Cats to know his Opinion of the matter, and 

of told him his Deſign; at which Cato ſmiled and 


oſe ſaid, Polybius, (2) you do not imitate the Miſdom of BED. 
| Ulyſſes; you baue a mind to return to the Cyclop's 
wght Cave for @ Hat and Belt you lef# behind. n 


5 1 
theſe | (1) The Humour of this Say- now reliquiſet, ſubire. Whoever 
wing ing of Catos would not be per- will read the ninth hay of | 
Con- ceived without no wing that theſe Odyſſey will find that Ulyſſes did 
5 Exiles were diſperſed all over Ha- ¶ not leave his Hat and Belt in the 


j, and cantiaued there ſeventeen | Orot ; Cave, nor had the leaſt 
. I Thoughts of returning thither ts 
(2) There is nor a Place in all I ſearch for them, and conſequen 

Plutarch chat has been worſe us d that this Place in Plutarch ought 

by the Tranſlators than This. Some [be corrected. &y darip 'OSvates 

have given it this Senſe, Methinks,J Ya don't do like Ulyſſes. The yer 

Palybius, you do like Ulyſſes, who]ry Senſe of the Paſſage requires 

after he had efeaped out of Cy-Jthis Emendation ; Cato would not, 

clops Den, had .a mind to return] aor ought” to have told Polybins 
te be his Hat and Reitirhat he ated like a wiſe Man, 


that he left behind him. The La- I but that he did wat a wile Man 
im Tranſlator, ſays the ſame; Po- Thad not done. As Polybigs was Ong 
hbium ait ſſcut Ulyſſem, iterum ſof thoſe that were banithed, this 
velle Cyclopis ſpeluncardò, quod pi-¶ Say ing is very fine and juſt. & 
lum illiur oo» cindum por abliuio e 


| \ 
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He uſed to ſay, that wiſe Men learn more from _ 


than Fools from wiſe Men; becauſe wiſe Men ſhun the 
Follies of Fools, but Fools will not follow the Example 
of wiſe Men. e 


He uſed to ſay further, that he loved young People 
that bluſh'd, rather than Such as grew pale; and that 
be did not like a Soldier that mov'd bis Hands in 
marching, and his Feet in fighting, and who ſnored 
louder in Bed than he ſhouted in Battel. AE At 

In order to make a Jeſt on a huge fat Fellow, he 
faid, Of what Service to bis Country can a Body be, 
that is nothing but Belly? HE 


When a certain voluptuous Epicure courted his 


Friendſhip, he ay + gs” refuſed it, ſaying, that 
he could not live with a Man whoſe. Palate had 4 
quicker Senſation than bis Heart. 

He uſed to ſay, that the Soul of a Lover lived inthe 
Body of another; and that in all his Life he never rt 
pented but of three Things; the Firſt was, that be had 
truſted a Secret to a Woman; the Second, that he bad 
gone by Water when be might have gone by Land; and 
the Third, that he had ſpent a Day without doing any 
thing at all. To a very debauched old Fellow, he 
ſaid, Friend, old Age has Deformities enow of its 
0Wwn, do not add to it the Deformity of Vice. 

A Tribune of the People who was ſuſpected to 
be a Poiſoner, propoſing an unjuſt Law which he 
took Pains to have paſſed, Cato ſaid to him, Youny 
Man, 1 don't know which is the moſt dangerous, to drink 
what you prepare, or to enact what you propoſe. 

Being ſcurrilouſly treated by a Fellow who led a 
licentious and diflolute Life, A Conteſt, ſaid he, be- 
tween Thee and Me is very unequal; for Thou canſt hear 
#11 Language with eaſe, and return it with Pleaſure; 
but as for my part, tis unuſual to Me to bear it, and 
diſagreeable to ſpeak it. 

Theſe are ſuch of his Sayings and Anſwers 3 
have been tranſmitted to us, which ſufficiently ſhew 
the Man. | 8 88 Being 
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"0 AT O the Cenſor. 


Being choſen Conſul with his Friend Palerius 


Flaccus, the Government of that Part of Spain, 


by the Romans called Citerior, fell ro his Lot. There, : 


having ſubdued ſome of thoſe Nations by Force 


of Arms, and won others by Kindneſs, he found 


himſelf all at once ſurrounded by an Army of Bar- 


barians, and in danger of being defeated, and con- 
ſequently of being driven out of his new Settle- 
ments. W hereupon he ſent forthwith to deſire the 
Aſſiſtance of the Celtiberians, his Neighbours; bur 
they demanding two hundred Talents, as a Re- 
ward for their Service, all the Officers of the Ar- 


my thought it intolerable that the Romans ſhould 


be obliged ro gurchaſe Aſſiſtance of Barbarians z 
but Cato ſaid, This Bargain is not ſo bad as you ima- 


gine ; for if we conquer, we will pay them at the Ex- 
pence of our Enemies; but if we are conquered, there 


will be no Body either to pay, or make the Demand. But 


he won the Battel, and every thing ſucceeded ac- 
cording to his Defire. Polybius ſays, that the Walls 
of all the Cities of that part of Spain, that lies on 
this fide the River Bæris were raz'd by his Com- 
mand in one and the ſame Day, notwithſtanding 
they were many in number, and all of them full of 
brave and warlike Men. Cato himſelf writes, that 
be took more Cities than be * — Days in his Expedi- 
ton; nor is this a piece of Vain Boaſting, for they 
were in reality four hundred in number, A 


Notwithſtanding his Troops had taken a prodi- 


gious Booty in this Expedition, yet he gaveto cach 
Man a pound of Silver, ſaying, that it was better 
that All of them ſhould return home with a little Sil- 
ver, than only 4 Few with a great deal of Gold. 
And as for his own part, he aſſures us, that 


of all the things that were taken during the whole 


ar, nothing came to his Share but what he eat 
and drank. Not, ſaid he, that I blame Such as make 


an Advantage of theſe Opportunities; but becauſe I 
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had rather contend with the beſt Mey for Valour, than 


with the Richeſt for Wealth, or with the moſt Cove. 


tous for Love of Monty. 


And he not only kept himſelf clear from all kind 


of Plunder and Extortion, but likewiſe all his Ser- 


. vants, and ſuch as were more immediately under his 


Command. ; \ 855 11 
He had brought five Servants with him to the 
Army, One of which, whoſe Name was Paccus, 


having bought three Boys out of 'Thoſe that were 


taken Priſoners, and finding his Maſter had Know- 
ledge of ir, durſt not appear before him, but chole 
rather to hang himſelf than come into his Preſence, 


| whereupon Caro cauſed the three ys to be fold, 


and the Price of them to be put into the publick 


Treaſure. 


While he was buſy in ſettling the Affairs of 
Spain, Scipio the Great, who was his Enemy, and 
had a mind to pur à Stop to the Courſe of his Suc- 
ceſs, and have the Honour of finiſhing the War 
Himſelf, prevail'd ſo far by his ſecret Practices and 
Intreagues, as to be choſen to ſucceed him in that 


- Governmenr. - After which he loſt no time at all, 


bur made all poſſible: Haſte to take from Cato the 
Command of the Army; but He, hearing of his 
March, went to meet him, taking with him five 
Companies of Foot, and five hundred Horſe, as 4 
Convoy to attend him, and by the Way defeated the 
Lacetanians, and took among them fix hundred R- 
man Deſerters, whom he cauſed to be put to Death: 
And when Scipio ſeemed to reſent it, he told him 
with a Smile, (1) that Rome would they be great in- 


| deed if Men of Birth would diſpute the firſt Place of 


(.) As Scifio envy'd Cato the {him as far as he could, by acting 
Reward due to his Virtue, by {the Part of a General to the ve) 
taking from him the Government | laſt, and by puniſhing Thoſe who 
of Spain, Cato diſputed it with I deſerved it. | 


Palo 


— 


| CATO rhe Cenſor. 


. and if They, 
e Commona 


who were of 1 


He himſelf was, 


lit 4 as 
would contend in Valour with Thoſe, who were more 


eminent and honaurable. - 


| New the Senate decrecing, that Nothing of what 
had been eſtabliſhed by Cato ſhould be altered, it 


” 


came to paſs, that the Honour Scipio had fa much 
courted, Egened His Glory more than Cato's; for 
the whole time of his Government was ſpent to no 
manner of purpoſe, without any Wars at all, or 
performing one remarkable Action. 
Nor did Cato, even after his Triumph, remit or 
ſlacken the Reins of Virtue, as many of Thoſe do, 
who ſtrive not for Virtue's ſake, but Vain-glory, 
and having attained the higheſt Honours paſs the 
reſt of their Life in Pleaſure and Idleneſs, and fo 
quit all Affairs relating to the Publick: But He, 
like Thoſe who are juſt got into Office, and thirſt 
after Honour and Glory, ſtretch'd himſelf out as 
at the Beginning of a Race, being always ready 
to ſerve his Country 
Field. Thus (1) he attended the Conſul Tiberius 
Sempronius, who was ſent into Thrace, and upon the 
Danube, and ſerved as a Lieutenant under him; and 
afterwards as a Tribune or Commander of a thou» 
fand Men under the Conſul Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
when he was ſent into Greece againſt King Antio- 
chus, who, next to Hannibal, ſeemed the moſt 
dreadful Enemy the Romans ever had; for having 
taken from Seleucus Nicanor all the Provinces he 


poſſeſs'd in Ala, and reduced to his Obedience 


either at the Bar, or in the 


(1) The Year aſter his Conſulſhip, 
and the ſecond Year of the hundred 
and forty fixth Oꝶ iad. The 
Roman Hiſtory abou3ds with Ex- 
amp'esof Perſons, who after com- 
manding Armies Themſelves, have 
ſerved under other Generals: And 
us my Opinion, that This is one 


of thoſe things that moſt contri- 
puted to advance the Grandeur of 
Rome. Thoſe great Men had no 
private Views of their Qwn, hut 
were wholly devoted to the Pub- 
jok, and therefore ready to ſerve 
it in any Quality Whatever. _ 


T'3 ſeveral 
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'Kindneſs of the Romans themſelves. 
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ſeveral barbarous, but warlike Nations, in the Pride 
of his Succeſs, he turned his victorious Arms againſ 


the Romans, as againſt the only People that were 


a Match for him, and able to diſpute with him the 
Empire of the World: So he marched againſt them 
with a powerful Army, colouring his Deſign with 
the ſpecious Prerence of freeing the Greeks of 


which they ſtood in no need, ſince they were al- 


ready made free, and enjoyed the full Liberty of 
their Laws, having been lately delivered from the 
Yoke of King Philip, and the Macedonians, by the 

At his Approach all Greece was in a Commotion, 
and unreſolved how to act, having been corrupted 
by the mighty Hopes given them by the Partizans 
and popular Speakers that Antiochus had won over 
to his Intereſt; but Acilius ſent Ambaſſadors to 
them, and confirmed them in their Duty. Tu 
Flaminius likewiſedid, without much trouble, baftle 
the Attempts of thoſe Innovators, of which we have 


given an account in his Life; Cato alſo gave new 


Courage to the People of Corinth, as well as to 


| Thoſe of Patras and Ægeum, and ſtay'd a great 


while at Athens. Tis faid likewiſe, that there is 


Mill extant an Oration of His that he ſpoke in Greit 


to the People of Athens on that Occaſion, in which he 
highly extols the Virtue of their Anceſtors, and ſets 


forth the great Pleaſure he had to behold the Beau- 


ty and Grandeur of that renowned City. But this 
Report is not true, for he only ſpoke to the Atbe- 


nians by an Interpreter; not that he was unable to 


ſpeak to them in their own Tongue, but his In- 
rention was to maintain the Dignity of the Ko- 
man Language, and ridicule Thaſe who admired 
nothing but what was Greek. Thus he made a 


Jeſt of Poſthumius Albinus, who having written an 


Hiſtory in Greek, asked his Readers Pardon for the 


Improprietics he might be guilty of in a ſtrange 


Language, 


Train of Words made uſe of 


CAT O the Cenſor. 5 
Language, He ought, without doubt, to be pardoned, 
ſaid Cato, bad be been obliged to write this Hiſtory by 
Order of the Amphictyons. The Athenians, they ſay, 
admired the Strength and-Brevity of his Style; for 
what he expreſſed in a few Words, the Interpre- 
ter was forced to explain by long and tedious Cir- 
cumlocationsz inſomuch that he left them in this 
Belief, (1) that the Words of the Greeks flowed on- 
ly from their Lips, whilſt Thoſe of the Romans came 
from their Hearts. hs Rh, 

When Antiochus had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Paſ- 
ſes on the Mountains called: 'Thermopyle, and to 
the natural Strength of the- Place had added In- 
trenchments and Walls, he fat at reſt there, belicy- 


ing himſelf ſecure from any Attack of the Romans, 


and that he had diverted the War another way; 
for the Romans Themſelves deſpaired of being ever 
able to force thoſe Paſſes: But Cato calling to mind 
(2) the Compals and Circuit the Perſians had for- 


merly taken to attack the Greeks in the ſame Place, 


began to march by Night with part of the Army. 
As they were endeavouring to reach the Top of 


the Mountains, the Guide, who was a Priſoner, 


miſſed his Way, and wandring up and down thro” 
unpaſſable Places, full of Precipices, put the 'Sol- 
diers into an unexpreſſible Dread and Deſpair. Cato 
perceiving the Danger, commanded the reſt of the 


(i) But this Opinion might be | Barbarians fetching'a Compaſs 
very ill grounded; for that long | round the Mountains by ſecret 
dy | By-ways fell upon him at once, 

the Perſon that interpreted Caz9's | and cut his Army to pieces, as 
Speech was more his own Fault, | may be ſeen in the ninth Book of 
than That of the Language; and | Strabo, Here we ſee how advan- 
tis unjuſt to charge it upon a | tageous it is to a Soldier to have 
Whole Nation, > read, and to know the Hiſtory of 


(2) When' Leonidas with 2 Times paſt. There is no Profeſ- 
Handful of Men ſuſtained the | fion or Science where this kind 
Charge of the whole Perſian Ar-| of Knowledge is more n 
my, in thoſe narrow Paſſes, and and uſeful than That of War. 


Y 4 Aray 


maintained his Ground, till the 


-% 


1 12 to halt and go no further; and taking with 
1 im one Lucius Mallius, a Man wonderfully dextrous 
1 irt climbing the ſteepeſt Mountains, he marched for- 
ward with great Pains and Danger of his Life in a 
very dark Night, without the leaſt: Moonſhine, 
clambering over wild Olive Trees, and fteep crag- 
gy Rocks which Ropp'd their View, and hindred 
em from ſeeing the Way before em. | 
At length, after a vaſt deal of Pains, they fell 
into a little Path, which ſeemed. to lead em down 
to the Bottom of the Mountain where the: Enemy 
lay encamped. There they fet up Marks upon 
the moſt conſpicuous Tops of the Mountains, and 
on the Edges of ſuch. as hung over (1) the Moun- 
tain Callidromus; and returning the ſame Way back 
rection of the Marks they had left, till they got 
into the little Path again, where they halred and 
made a proper Diſpoſit ion of their Troops.  Aﬀet 
they had gone a little further, the Path fail'd em 
all at once, and they ſaw defore em a vaſt impabs 
fable Bog, which threw em into new Deſpair, 
and a greater Fear than before; for they did not 
know, nor cou'd perceive that they were any way 
nearer the Enemy, na ee 
The Day began now to. -when ſome one 
among them thoaght he heard a Noiſe, and Men's 
Voices, and a little after, that he ſaw the Grecian 
Camp, and their advanced Guard at the Foot of 
the Rock. Cato therefore making an Halt, com- 
manded the Firmians alone to come to him. Theſe 
were the Troops of whoſe Courage and Fidelity 
be had made the greateſt Proof on all hazardous 
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(1) The Mountain that com- I of Oeta, and the highet of em all 


| | { 
0 mands the Streights of Thermepyle| is called Callidramus, at the Foot 0 
1 is called Callidromus. All the Moun- Jof which is a Road ſixty Foot 4 
tains to the Eaſt of theſe Streights] broad. See Livy. 
are comprehended under the Name 9 
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Occafions. When they were come, and ſtood 


round him in cloſe Order, he ſpoke thus to em; 


] want to take one of the Enemy alive, to know of 
him what theſe advanced Troops are, and how many in 
Number, and to be informed of the Diſpoſition and 
Order. of their whole Army, and what Preparation 
they ba ve made to receive us; but to execute This, re- 
quires the Speed and Courage of Lions, who ruſh un- 
armed into the midſt of 4 Flock of timorous Beaſts. 

Cato had no ſooner done ſpeaking but the Firmi- 
ans, All juſt as they were, ruſn'd down the Moun- 


tain, ran violently upon the advanced Guard, ſur- 
prized em una wares, put em in Diſorder, diſperſed 


em, took one armed Man, and brought him to 
Cato. This Priſoner informed him, that the main 
Body of the Army was encamp'd in the narrow Paſ- 


ages with the King, and that the Detachment 


that guarded the Heights was ſix hundred ſelect 
Arolians. Cato, deſpifing thoſe Troops, as well 
on Account of the Smallneſs of their Num- 
ber, as their Careleſſneſs and Want of Order, 
cauſed his Trumpets immediately to Tound, and 
marched Sword in hand againſt em at the Head 
of his Derachment, with loud Shouts and Huzzas. 
The toliaus perceiving em pouring down upon 


em from the Mountains, fled to their main Guard, 
where they occaſioned great Trouble and Diſorder. 


At the ame time Manus with the main Body of 
the Army attack'd and forced Autiochus's Intrench- 


ments below. In this Attack Antioc haus was wounded - 


in the Mouth by a Stone, and his Teeth ' beaten 
out, the exceſſive Pain of which forced him to 
turn his Horſe, and retreat. 


After his Retreat, no Part of his Army durſt ſtand 
the Shock of the Romans, ſo that a general Rout 


enſued, and the? there ſeem'd no Hopes of eſcaping 


by Flighr, by reaſon of the Straitneſs of the Road, 


which had deep Marſhes on the one Side, and rocky 
| 5 9 Precipices 


we 
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Precipices on the Other, nevertheleſs they threw 
themſelves in Crowds into thoſe ſtrait Paſſages, and 
deſtroyed one another, out of fear of being deftroy'd 
by the Romans. — 8 Vt 

Cato, who was always free in his own Commen- 
mendations, and thought Boaſting a natural Atten- 
dant on great Actions, was not over-ſparing on this 
Occaſion ; for he ſets off this laſt Exploit in very 
high Terms, ſaying, That They who ſaw him fall 
ap the Enemy, rout and purſue em, confeſs d that 
ns owed leſs to the People of Rome, than the Peo- 
ple of Rome did to Cato; and that the Conſul Ma- 


nius Himſelf coming hot from the Fight, took' him in 


bis Arms as he came panting and ſweating from the 
Battel, and embracing bim a long time, cried out in a 
Tranſport of Joy, that neither He himſelf, nor all the 
People of Rome, wou d ever be able fully to reward bit 
Services. | | F T3 

After the Battel, the Conſul ſent Cato to carry 
the News of his own Exploits to Rome. Witha 
favourable Wind he ſail'd to Brunduſium, and in 
one day got from thence to Tarentum; and having 
travelled four days more, on the fifth day in the 
Evening, reckoning from the time he landed, he 
arrived at Rome, and was the Firſt that brought 
News of this great Victory. His Arrival filled the 
City with Joy and Sacrifices, and the People with 
an high Opinion of Themſelves, from that very 
moment imagining that they were able to carry 
All before them both by Sea and Land, and to eſta - 
bliſh an univerſal Monarchy. : 
Theſe are the greateſt and moſt. eminent of 


Cato's military Actions. As to his Conduct in Civil 


Affairs, he ſeems to have been of Opinion, (1) that 


(i) This might be very well; [ences; moſt Perſons aiming * 
but the Liberty the Romans a'- nothing more but to ſatisfy their 
lowed every Body on this head, particular Envy and Hatred; ner 
opened a Door to great Diſorders, | ther was Cato himſelf entirely free 
and occaſioned terrible Inconveni- [ from theſe Paſſions. 


Nothing 
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Nothing more deſerved the Zeal and Application 
of an honeſt Man, than to accuſe and proſecute 


Tranſgreſſors, for He himſelf proſecuted Several, and 


aided and aſſiſted Others in ſuch Proſecutions, nay 
and abetted Accuſations againſt ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable Citizens. Thus he ſet up Petilius againſt 
the great Scipio; but not being able to carr wp 
Point, and reach his Life, by reaſon of the Great- 
neſs of his Family, and his own perſona] Courage, 
he gave qver the Proſecution z but joining with o- 
ther Accuſers, he fell upon his Brother Lucius Sci- 


dio, and caſt him in a great Sum, which was for- 
feired to the Publick; which being unable to pay, 


he was in danger of being caſt into Priſon; nor 
did he T quir of this Aﬀair withour 2 great deal 
of Difficulty, and by making. his Appeal to the 
Tribunes. 35 + . 
To this purpoſe tis related, that a certain young 
Man having obtained a Sentence of Condemna- 
tion againſt an Enemy of his Father who was lately 
dead, and crofling the Market-place the ſame Day 
that Judgment was given, Cato met him, and taking 
him in his Arms, ſaid to him, Theſe are the Offerings 
we ſhould make to the Manes of our deceas'd Anceſtors 
we ought to ſacrifice to em not the Blood of Goats and 
Lambs, but the Tears and Condemnation of their Ene- 
miss. | | 
However, he did not eſcape theſe ſort of At- 


tacks himſelf, during his Adminiſtration of Affairs; 


for whenever his Enemies got the leaſt Hold of 
him, he was immediarely call'd to an Account, 
and proſecuted to the utmoſt, ſo that he was never 
out of Danger; for tis ſaid there were nigh fifty 
Impeachments brought againſt him, the Laſt of 
which happened when he was fourſcore and fix 
Years old; upon which occaſion, he ſpoke this 
remarkable Saying, ſo often cited from him, It was 

BP very 
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very bard that he ſhould be brought 10 jafify 10 Mey 

of one Generation the Actions be had performed in 
Another, before They were born. But all his Conteſt 
did not end here, for four Years after, when he 


was * wh and ten, he accuſed Servilius Galla; 
I 


ſo that, 


poſed the gre 


e Neſor, he ſaw the fourth Generation 
and, like Him, was always in Action. 1 
ter having conſtantly o 
State-Affairs, he lived 'till the Time of you 
pio, his adopted Grand- ſon, and Son of 4 
milius, who defeated King Perſeus and he 1 
donians. 1 ä * en, 
Ten Years after his Conſulſhip, Cato ſtood for 


ſhort, af. 


Scipio in 


the Office of Cenſor, which was the higheſt Poſt 
of Honour, and, as I way ſay, the very Crown 
and Perfection of all thoſe Dignities to which the 
Ambition of a Reman Citizen cou'd aſpire. For 
befides all the great Powers it contained, it gave 


him a Right to enquire into the Life and Manners 


of every particular Perſon, For the Romans were 


of Opinion (1) that no Man ought to be allowed 


the Liberty to marry, to get Children, to lead 


fach orſuch kind of Life, to make Entertainments, 
or, in a word, to live any way according to his 
own. Inclinations and Deſires, without being liable 
to Inſpection and Cenſure. Being therefore con- 
vinced that the Humours and Diſpoſitions of Men 


are better diſcerned in the private Affairs of Life, 


than by ſuch Actions as are of a publick and poli- 
tical Nature, they choſe two Magiſtrates to be 
Guardians, Correctors, or Reformers of Manners 


to hinder Men from quittin 


the Paths of Virtue, 


for thoſe of Licentiouſneſs and Pleaſure, or by 


1) Nothing cou d be more pru- 
dent than this Inſtitution. The 
Liberty Men take of living accord- 
ing to their own Fancies and Ap- 


petites, ruins the greateſt Part of 


Menkind, and introduces into « 


State by degrees ſuch a Corrup- 
tion, as at laſt becomes univerſal 
and incurable, | 


changing 
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changing received Uſages and Cuſtoms to intro - 
duce novel and new - fangled Ways of living. One 
of theſe was taken out of the Patricians, and the 
Other from among the common People, and they 
were called Cenſors. They had a right to take 
from a Roman Knight his Horſe of State, which 
was as much as N him from that Or- 
der, and to expel out of the Senate any Senator 
that lived diſorderly. They regulated the Expence 
of Sacrifices, took an Eftimate of every Citizen's 
Eſtate, and kept a particular Account of the ſeve- 
ral Families, Qualities, and Conditions of Men ia 
the Commonwealth n "om 
This Office had ſeveral other great Prerogativey 


annexed to ity ſo that when Cato ftgod for it, 
the the chief and moſt conſiderable ' Perſons in the Se» 
For nate oppoſed him. The Patricians did it out of Ku- 
ave vy, imagining it wou'd be a Stain to their Nobili- 
ners ty to ſuffer Men of obſcure Birth to riſe to the 
ere. bigheſt Honour and Power; and Others, conſcious 
ved of their ownill Lives and corrupt Manners, oppoſed 


him out of Fear, dreading his inexorable Severity 
when in Power, and his Inflexibility in every thing 
that related to the diſcharge of his Office. 


ible Having therefore conſulted among - themſelves, 
on- they agreed to ſet up ſeven Candidates in oppoſition 
len to Cato. Theſe ſoothed the People with fair Hopes 
ife, WI and Promiſes, as tho' they wanted ſuch Magiſtrates 
1 — govern them gently, and ſerve theis Plea- 
ures. ' nt BE ian Os 2 
ers, Cato, on the contrary, without condeſcendiag to 
the leaſt Flattery or Complaiſance, but threatniag 


— the Chair where he ſat all 3 mas to _ 
ace, and crying out alond, that t ity wanted 
great Reformation, preſs'd and conjured the Peo- 
ple to chuſe, if they were wiſe, not the mildeſt and 
gentleſt, bur ſevereſt and, rougheſt Phyſicians; nor 
did he ſpare to tell 'em that he Himſelf yas — 
oY 3 ö that 


8 Ss 
that Character, and ſuch'an one as they then ſtood 
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in need of, and that among the Patricians, Valeri. 
us Flaccus was Another; and that he was the only 
Perſon with whoſe Aſſiſtance he could hope to 
render any conſiderable Service to the State, by 
cutting off and burning to the very Root, like an 
Hara, that Voluptuouſneſs and Luxury that had 
infected all the Parts of the Commonwealth. He 
added further, that all the Others ſtrove by un- 


worthy Means to obtain that Office, becauſe-th 
_ dreaded ſuch as would govern with Juſtice, and faith- 


fully diſcharge the Duties of their Place. 
The Roman People, on this Occaſion, ſhew'd 
themſelves truly great, and worthy of great Lea- 
ders; for, far from dreading the Stiffneſs and Seve- 
rity of this inflexible Man, they rejected all thoſe 
ſmooth Flatterers, who ſeemed inclin'd to govern 


only according to their Will and Pleaſure, and 


unanimouſly choſe Valerius Flaccus and Cato, liſt ning 
to the latter not as a Man that ſtood for rhe Office 
of Cenſor, but as one in the actual Exerciſe of it, 
who, by vertue of his Authority, gave forth his Or- 
ders already. c 2 105 
The fir AN Cato did, was to name his Friend 
and Collegue L. Valerius Hlaccus Chief of the Senate, 
and to remove from thence ſeveral Perſons, and 


ticularly Lucius Quintius, who had been Conſul ſe | 


ven Years before, and, which was more Honour 

to him than his Conſulſhip, was (t) Brother to 77 

#ns Flaminius who overthrew _ Philip: Now 
1 


the Occaſion Cato took to expel him, was as fol-, 
lows. - bh 


(1) Pluterch calls theſe two] ur Flamininus, and T. Nint. 
Brothers, Titus Quintius Flamini. | Flamininus, as may be ſeen in the 
us, and L. Ogintins Flaminius.] Remarks on the Life of Tims Fs. 


whom Pohbius, Livy, Cicero, and n. g 


all the Hiftorians cali Titus Qin 


Lacias 
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Tucius Quintius kept a Youth in his Houſe whom 
he had taken for his Beauty. This Youth was 
always near his Perſon, and all the Time he com- 
manded the Army, had greater Power and Credit 
with him than any of his moſt intimate Friends and 
Acquaintance, _ | 


Now Lucius bing appointed a Pro-conſul, went 


to reſide in his Province, and as he was one 
Day at an Entertainment where the Youth fat next 
to him as uſual, He who could turn and wind him 
2s he pleaſed, eſpecially when he was in his Cups, 


began to flatter and careſs him, and among other 


things ſaid to him, I love You with ſo much Paſſion, 
that tho there was a Prize of Gladiators to be ſeen at 
Rome, which is a Sight I never ſaw in my Life, yet 
1 would not flay to ſee it; and the? I almoſt longed to 
ſee a Man kill d, yet I made all poſſible haſte to 
wait upon You. / | 

Lucius in return td ſuch an obliging Compliment, 
replied, Be not uneaſy, I will ſoon cure that longing. 
Ordering therefore forthwith one of Thoſe con- 
demned to die to be brought to the Feaſt, toge- 


ther with the Headſmen, and Ax, he ask'd his Pa- 


ramour if now he deſired to ſee that Sight? the Boy 
anſwering that he did, Lucius commanded the Ex- 
ecutioner to cut off his Head, This is mentioned 


by ſeveral Hiſtorians, and Cicero in his Dialogue de 


Senectute brings in Cato expreſſing the fame thing. 
Livy ſaith He that was killed was a Gaul, that had 
deſerted, and that he was not diſpatched by the Stroke 
of the publick Executioner, but by Lucius himſelf, 
and that all This is written in a Speech of Cato's. 
Lucius being thus expelled the Senate, his Bro- 
ther Titus Flaminius, unable to ſupport ſuch an In- 


dignity, appealed to the People, requiring Cato to 


* his Reaſons for fixing ſuch a Stain upon his 
OT: Which when Cato was a doing, and ſet- 
ting forth the whole Tranſactions of that = caſt, 

Lucius 
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I.cdias with his Hands lifted up denied the Fact; 


but Cato calling bim to his Oath, (1) he refuſed 
to take it, from whence he was judged duly con- 
victed, and puniſhed as he deſerved. Bur on a 
certain Day, when there wer&Yhews at the Thea- 
ter, Lucius paſſing by the Place where Thoſe who 
had been Conſuls uſed to fir, went on further, and 
far down in an obſcure Seat at a diſtance ; at which 
the People who ſaw him took Pity on him, and 


making a great Noiſe, forced him to come back 


and rake his Place among Thoſe of Conſular Dignity, 
by that means ſalving, and, as far as in them lay, 
making him amends for the Misfortune that h. 
befallen him. | | 
Cato likewiſe remoy'd out of the Senate Marcel. 


| Tus, another Senator, who ſtood fair for the Conſu- 


lat; for that in open Day, and in the Preſence of 
his Daughter, he had been a little too ſweer upon 
his own Wife. Cato faid on this Occaſion, that His 


Wife never hugg'd him but in loud Claps of Thun- 


der, adding by way of Rallery, That he was never 
happy but when Jupiter thunder'd. 2 

What Cato did to Lucius, Brother to the great 
Scipio, who had been honoured with a Triumph 
for his Victory over King Philip, fixed upon him 
the Reproach of Envious and Ill- natured; for he 
took his Horſe from him at a Review of the Ro- 
man Knights; and it appeared to every Body to 
have been done on purpole to inſult the Memory of 
Scipio Africanus. But nothing was thought ſo in- 
ſupportable, or gave ſo general a Diſguſt, as what he 
did towards reforming their Luxury. *Twas im- 
poſſible for him to carry his Point by attacking it 
directly, by reaſon the whole Body of the People 


(1) Here we ſee even ſo corrupt | famy. This ſhcvs the great Re- 

a Man as Lucius refufing to take | ſpect the very Pagans had for an 
un Oath to clear himſelf of a] Oath. | 11 | 

Qharge that loaded him wich In- | 

| | _ 
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fe was infected and corrupted; wherefore he took a 
round -· about way, and did, as it were, lay Siege to 
it; for he. cauſed all Apparel, Coaches, Women's 
Finery, Furniture and Hoyſhold Goods to be rated, 


ho (1) and whatever exceeded fifteen hundred Drach- 
a nas to — valued at ten times its Worth, and im- 
ich poſed a Tax according to that Valuation. For every 
nd thouſand: Aſſes he cauſed Three to be paid; to the 
ck end that They who found themſelves heavily preſſed 
- by this Tax, and ſaw other plain and frugal Per- 
„bn, of as good or better Eſtates, pay leſs to the 
J Publick than themſelves, might be induced to 


amend of their own Accord, and give over fo ru- 
inous a Luxury. By this means he not only made 
Thoſe his Enemies, who choſe rather to bear the 
Tax than lay aſide their Luxury, but Thoſe alſo. 
who laid by their Luxury to avoid the Tax. For 
the Generality of Mankind think that a Prohi- 
bition to ſhew their Riches is the ſame thing as 
taking them away; and that a Man's Wealth is bet- 
ter ſeen in Superfluities, than in the Neceſſaries of 
Life. And This, tis ſaid, was what ſurprized Ari- 
fo the Philoſopher; for he could not comprehend 
why they ſhould account Them that poſſeſſed ſu- 
perfluous things happy, rather than Thoſe who a- 
bounded in what was neceſſary and uſeful. But 
Scopas, the Theſſalian, when a Friend asked him for 
ſomething that could be of little uſe to him, and 
gave That for a Reaſon why he ſhould grant his 
Requeſt, made him this Reply, Alas, my Friend, 
'tis only in theſe uſeleſs and ſuperfluous things that I 
think my ſelf rich and happy. Thus tis evident that 
this ardent Deſire of Riches proceeds not from any 
natural Paſſion within us, but comes. from withour, 
(1) This was a very heavy Im- I had coſt ten thouſand Aﬀes, he 
poſition; and laid kt) only upon | caus dem to be rated at an hun- 
Houſhold Goods and Cloaths, bur | dred thouſand. The” Luxury of 
our Times wou'd make great Op- 
poſition to ſuch a Method of Cure. 
Z. and 


likewiſe upon Slaves under twenty 
Years old, who, fincethe laſt Rate, 
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and (1) is ĩimperceptibly inſtilled into us by Example, 
and the Spirit of Imitarion. o. 
All eo Complaing and Outcries againſt Cato had 
no Exfedt at all upon him, unleſs to make him more 
ſtiff and rigid. cauſed all the Pipes by which 
—— erſons conveyed the Water from pub- 
ick Fountains to their Houſes and Gardens, to be 
cut off; and demoliſhed all ſuch Buildings as jetted 
out into the Streets and publick Places: He very 
much beat down the Price of publick Works, and 
on the contrary raifed exceſſwely the Duties and 
Impoſts'on all things' that were fold, whereby he 
brought upon himſelf the Hatred of vaſt Numbers 
of People: So that Titus Flaminius, and Thoſe of 
his Party, exclaimed againſt him, and cauſed to be 
vacated in open Senate the Contracts he had made 
for repairing the Temples and publick Buildings, as 
detrimental to the Publick; and incited the moſt 
factious and boldeſt of the Tribunes to accuſe him 
to the People, and fine him two Talents. They 
likewiſe very much oppoſed him in his Defign of 
n at the ick C below. the 
Senate-Houſe z which however he finiſhed, and 
called it Porcia- Hall. 12155 eee ee 
But not withſtanding all the Contradicton and 
Oppoſition he met with, the People ſeem to have 
liked his- Cenſorſhip extremely well; for they erect- 
red a Statue to him in the Temple of Health, put- 
ting an Inſcription at the Bottom, not of his Bats 
tels, Victories, or Triumph, but This chat follows: 
To the Honour of Cato the Cenſor, who by his good 
Diſcipline and Order reclaimed the Roman Common- 
wealth, when the publick Licention/neſ5 had brought it 
into a declining and dangerous State. 


( + ) Nothing is more certain; j ample, and that Example is brought 
for Nature is content with what | forth by a falſe Opinion; of which 
fuffices her, and a Thirſt after | the Luxury of the preſent Times is 
Riches always proceeds from Ex- an evident Proof, 0 


How: 
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However, before this Statue was erected iu Ho- 
nour of him, he uſed to laugh at Thoſe who valu'd 
and ſought after ſuch Honours, ſaying; bas the 
were not aware that they gloried in the Workmanſh 
of Founders, Statuaries, and Painters; and that as 


for his part, he only gloried in leaving a beautiful L 


mage of Himſelf engraven in the Breafts of his Follow- 


Citizens. And to Such as expreſſed their Surprize, 


that ſo many obſcure Perſons, of no Merit at an, 
ſhould have Starnes, and He fhould have none, he 
uſed to fay, I bau rather it fhould be askedy why n 


Statue has. hren ereſtid to Cato, than why there bas? 


And to ſhew- his Character fully in this reſpect, he 
would not allow that a good Citizen ſhould admit 
of any Commendations, unleſs they turned to the 
Advantage of the Commonwealth, notwithſtand- 
ing he was the moſt forward Mar in the World 
to commend himſelf, inſomuch that when ſome 
Citizens that had been guilty of Miſdemeanours, 
were reproved for it, he uſed to fay, They are excu- 
ſable, for they are not Cato. 
Concerning Such as attempted to imitate ſome 
of his Actions, bur did it aukwardly, he uſed to 
ſay, they were left-handed Catos. He likewife boa- 
ſted, that in difficult and dangerous Times the Senate 
caft their Eyes upon him, fuſt as Paſſengers in a Ship do 


upon the Pilate ina Storm; and that very often when 


be was not at the Senate, they would put off Affairs of 
the greateſt Importance till He came. N or did He only 
ſay this of himſelf, but every Body elſe faid the 
ſame thing, and ge this Teſtimony of him; for 
he had great Authority in Rome on account of his 
prudent and regular Life, his Elequence, and his 
Age. He was a good Father, a good Losband, 


and an excellent Oeconomiſt, and did not think the 


care of his o/ Affairs, and Improvement of them, 
a mean or trifling Concern, that only deſerved a 
light and — 2u Wherefore I think 

p / T it 
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it will be of uſe to relate here what is known of 
him on that Head. as 


He married a Wife more noble than rich; for tho 
che well knew that both Riches and high Birth do 
.equally incline People to Pride and Haughtineſs, yet 
he thought Perſons of noble Blood would be mote 
aſhamed of what was baſe and unworthy, and con- 

ſequently more obedient ro their Husbands in what. 


ever was laudable and fitting. He often ſaid, that they 
who beat their Wives, or Children, laid violent 
Hands on what was moſt ſacred ; and that he pre- 
Ferred the Commendation of being a good Hu- 
band infinitely before That of being a great Sena- 
tor. And what he admired moſt in Socrates was, 
that he always lived eaſily and kindly with an ill. 
tempered Wife and block-headed Children. 
As {gon as he had a Son, no Buſineſs, how ur- 
Pen ſoever, unleſs it related to the Puhlick, could 
Hinder him from being preſent when br Wife un- 

ſwaddled and dreſſed the Child; for ſheſuckled it 
her ſelf, nay, ſhe often gave her Breaſt to her Ser- 

vants Children, to beget in them a brotherly Love 
and natural Affection towards her Son, as having 
ſucked the ſame Milk. When his Son began to 
arrive at Years of Diſcretion, Cato took him-and 
taught him Himſelf, tho' he had a Slave whoſe 
Name was Chile, a very honeſt Man, and good 
Grammarian, who had been intruſted with the E- 
.ducation of other Children: But he would not, as 
he ſaid himſelf, have his Son reprimanded by a 
Slave, or pull'd, it may be, by the Ears for being 

rardy in his Leſſon z nor could he ſuffer that his Son 

ſhould owe ſo great an Obligation to a Slave, as his 
Education ; wherefore he Himſelf undertook to be his 

Præceptor, and taught him his Grammar, Law, and 
| Fencing z, for he not only taught him how to throw 
a Dart, to fight in Armour, and to ride, but even 

to play at Fiſty-Cuffs; to endure both * v1 
| ela, 
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Cold, and to ſwim acroſs the moſt rapid River. He 
relates himſelf, that he wrote Hiſtories for him with 
his own Hand, in large Characters, that ſo, without 
ſtirring out of his Father's Houſe, he might be ac- 
quainted with the Laws and Exploits of his Ance- 
ſtors. He was as careful to avoid all kind of filthy and 
obſcene Diſcourſe before his Son, as if he had. been 
in the Preſence of thoſe ſacred Virgins called Ve- 
fals: Nor would he ever bathe with him, tho' That 
indeed ſeems to be according to the common Cu- 
ſtom of the Romans; tor even Sons-in-Law never 
bathed with their Fathers-in-Law, being aſhamed 
to appear naked before them. Tis true, indeed, 
in proceſs of time the Greeks taught them to ſtrip 
without Ceremony, and bathe naked one with ano- 
ther; and They ſoon after taught the Greeks to do the 


* 


ſame thing before the Women, and bathe naked 
„ 4 EE CANS 151 15 OO? 
Thus to formed his Son betimes, and faſhions» 
ed him to virtuous Inclinations; for he found him 
well-inclined, and apt to learn, from the Excellency 
of his Diſpoſition: But his Body was too weak to 
undergo hard Labour, which — his Father to 
remit ſome what from the Strictneſs and Severity of 
his Diſcipline. This Weakneſs of Conſtitution 
did not, however, hinder him from being a valiant 
and brave Soldier, for he diſtinguiſhed himſelf par- 
ticularly in the Battel that Paulus Emilius fought 
againſt King Perſeus, where, when his Sword was 
ſtruck from him by a Blow, or rather ſlipt out of 
his Hand by the Moiſtneſs thereof, he was ſo en- 
raged, that turning to ſome of his Companions to 
beg their Aſſiſtance in recovering it, he forthwith 
ruth'd with them into the midit of the Enemy. 
There he laid about him ſo manfully, and behaved 
ſo well, that he cleared the Place where his Sword 
lay, and at length found it under Heaps of Arms 
and dead Bodies of Friends, as well as Enemies, 
= L piled 
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piled opon one another. Pazlar Emilius the Ge- 


Nerat highly applaudei this Action of the youn 

Man Fas Thete is a Letter ſtill ſhewn, written by 
Cura to his'Bon, in which he greatly commends his 
Concern at lofing his Sword, and' his Bravery in 
recovering it. This young Man afterwards mar 


riod Tertia, Daughtet to this Paulus Enilius, and 


Siftcr- to young Sinio. The Honour of being al 
lied to which noble Family was as much owing to 
his Own as his Father's Worth 

Such was Cato's Care in the Education of his Son, 
which fully anſwered his ExpeQations. He had 
ſeveral Slaves which he purchaſed from among the 
Captives taken in War, always chuſing the young · 
eſt, and ſuch as were moſt capable of receiving In- 
Rruſtion, like W helps, or Colts, that may be train'd 
up and taught. None of theſe Slaves ever went 
into any other Man's Houſe, except they were ſent 
by Cato, or his Wie; and if any ane of them was 
asked what Cate was doing, he always anſwered, 


Nothing that be ine of ; for Cato liked to have his 


Servants always either employed in the Houſe, or 
afleep; and he liked thoſe beſt that often took a 
Nap, reckoning them more tractable and quiet, as 
well as more fit to perform their Buſineſs. And as 
he knew that the. hankering after Women, gene- 
rally makes Servants idle and knaviſh, he allowed 
his Slaves, at certain times, to have free Converſa- 
tion with his female Slaves, upon paying a certain 


Price; but under a ſtrict Prohibition to meddle 


with no other Women. LOT | 
At firſt, while he was poor, and ſerv'd in the 


Army only as a common Soldier, he never was angry, 


however he was uſed by his Servants; for be thought 


nothing more ridiculous and ſhameful than to ſcold 


and quarrel with them on the account of his Bel- 


ly : But afterwards, when his Circumſtances were 


grown better, and he gave frequent Entertainments 
| | to 
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to his Friends and the principal Officers of the Ar- 
my, he never failed, after Dinner, to correct wirh 
leathern ſuch of them as had not given due 
Attendance, or had ſuffered any thing to be ſpoiled. 
He always contrived Means to make Guarrets among 
his Servants, and to keep them at Variance, ever 
ſuſpecting and fearing a good Underſtanding among 
them. When any of them had committed a Crime 
that deſerved Death, he puniſhed them accordingly, 
if in the Opinion of their FeHow-Servants they 
were found guilty. Bur as his Thirſt after Riches 
increaſed, he gave over Agriculture, which he 
found yielded more Amuſement than Profit z and 
turning bis Thoughts to things more fure and cer- 
tain, he purchafed Fiſh-ponds, Lands in which there 
were hot Baths, Grounds fall of Fuller's Earth, 
Paſtures and Wood-lands, whereby a great Reve- 
nue flowed into him, ſuch an one, he uſed to fay, 
as Jupiter himſelf could not hurt. T7 of 

He was guilty of the moſt blamable kind of Uſury, 
called Ship-uſury; the manner of which was thus: 
He obliged Thoſe to whom he lent Money to form 
themſelves into a Company, for Example, of fifty 
Merchants, and to fit out fifty Ships, in which he 
had one Share, which Qzintion, whom he had made 
2 Freeman, failing with them, took care of, as his 
Factor. All thefe Merchants were bound for the 
Money lent to them, every one for his particu- 
lar Sum; beſides which he had his Share in the 
Company, by which means he did nor run the 
Riſque of all his Money, but only of a fmall Parr, 
and that with a Proſpect of vaſt Advantage. 

Hie lent Money likewiſe to ſuch of his Slaves as 
had a-mind to traffick, with which they bought 
young ones, who being inſtructed and brought up 
at Cato's Expence, were fold at the Year's End by 
Auction, ſeveral of which Cato took himſelf at the 
Price of the higheſt Bidder, which he deducted 

** 2 4 out 
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out of the Money he had lent. To incline his Son 
to this ſort of good Management he uſed to ſay, 
That to diminiſh his paternal Eftate was not like a 
iſe Man, but a. fooliſ Widow. But what moſt of 
all ſhew'd his avaricious Temper, was, that he durſt 
advance, that He was a wonderful Man, nay Godlike, 
and worthy of immortal Glory, who mage it appear by 
bis Accounts, at his Death, that be left more behind 
him, than be had received from his Anceſtors, 

When Cats was very far advanced in Years there 
arrived at Rome two Ambaſſadors from Athens, Car- 
neades the Academict, and Diogenes the Stoick. They 
were ſent by the Athenians with a Requeſt to the 
Senate, to remit a Fine of fifty Talents that had 
been impoſed on them, for Contumacy, by the Si- 

cypnians at the Proſecution of the Oropians. Upon 
the Arrival of theſe Philoſophers all the Youth that 
were the greateſt Lovers of Letters, and moſt ftu- 
dious, went to wait on them, and heard them with 
inexpreſſible Pleaſure and Admiration. But above all 
they were charmed with the Gracefulneſs of Car- 
neades's Oratory, the Force of whoſe Eloquence 
was inex preſſibly great, nor was his Fame and Re- 
putation leſs ; for having happily had the greateſt 
and beſt- natured Perſons in Rome for his Auditors, 
he made at firſt ſo great a Noiſe, that, like a migh- 
ty Wind, the whole City was filled with the Sound 
of it. It was every where ſaid that a ſurprizing 
Greek was arrived, who ſurpaſſed Mankind in Know- 
ledge; who calming and ſoftening the moſt out- 
rageous Paſſions by his Eloquence, inſpired the 
Roman Youth with ſuch a love of Wiſdom and 
Learning, that renouncing all other Buſineſs and 


Diverſions, they ran, as it were, enthuſiaſtically mad 
after Philoſophy. 


All the Romans were highly pleaſed on this ac- 
count, nor could they without the utmoſt Delight 
behold their Youth thus fondly receive the _ 

| —_ e ite- 
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Literature, and frequent the Company of theſe 
wonderful Men : But Cato, from the beginning, as 
ſoon as ever he perceived this love of the Grecian 
Learning prevailed in: the City, was highly diſpleaſ- 
ed, fearing leſt all the Vouth ſhould turn their 
Emulation and Ambition that way, and prefer the 
Glory of Speaking; to that of Doing well, and di- 
ſtinguiſning themſelves in Arms: But when he 
found: that the Reputation of theſe Philoſophers 
was univerſally ſpread abroad, and that their firſt 
Diſcourſes were in every Body's Hands, (1) having 
been turned into Latin by Caius Acilius, one of the 
chief Perſons in the Senate, who was both charm'd 
with them Himſelf, and had been likewiſe deſired 
to tranſlate them, he was no longer able to con- 
tain himſelf, but reſolv'd to diſmiſs theſe Philoſo- 
phers, under ſome ſpecious Pretence for Decency's 


ſake, and oblige them to leave the City with all 


Speed. we | of i 

When he was therefore come to the Senate, he 
complained to the Magiſtrates for detaining ſo longs 
without any Diſpatch, ſuch Ambaſladors as thole, 


who could eaſily perſuade the People to whatever 


they pleaſed. You ought, ſaid he, with all Speed to 
confider of their Affair, and determine what is juſt 
and right, that ſo they may return to their Schools, and 
inſtruct the Grecian Children as much as they pleaſe, 


(1) Here we ſee the Diſcourſes q Hand, with their Uſe and Virtues, 
of theſe Philoſophers tranſlated by which he cauſed to be tranſlated 
one of the chief Senators, at the | and preſented to the Publick; fer 
Defire of the Romans themſelves; which the Senate returned him 
which is an Honour to the Perſon | Thanks, as for a Preſent that was 
that tranſlated them, as well as to | judged no leſs uſeful to the Lives 
the City that defired it. Long af- | of the Citizens, than his Victory 
ter Cato's time, when Pompey o- had been to the Commonwealth. 
vercame Mithridates, be found in | This is a great Authority for theſe 
that Prince's ſtrong” Box ſome | Tranſlations ; and yet it may be 


Treatiſes of Hipporates, and ſeve- | faid that they were not ſo neceſſa- 


ra Recipes written with his own ry then, as they are now. 


and 
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and (1) that the Roman Youth may liſten only to thei 


own Laws and Magiſtrates, as #bey did before their 
Arrival. This he ſaid, not out of any particular 
Enmity to Carneades, as Some have thought, but 
(2) becauſe he was an Enemy to Philoſophy, and 
took a Pride in deſpiſing the Grecian Muſes, and 
all foreign Erudition. For he uſed to call Socrate; 
himſelf 4 great Prater, and 4 violent ſeditious Fellow, 
that had endeavoured, as much as lay in bis Power, 
0 tyrannize over bis Country, (3) by abrogating their 
ancient Cuſtoms, and hurrying his Fellow-Citizens inn 
novel Opinions contrary to the Laws. And to make: 
Jeſt of the long time Sorrazes took in teaching hit 
Diſciples, he uſed to ſay, that his Scholars grew uli 
in learning their Art, in order to uſe it, and ple 
Cauſes in the next World. And to diſſuade his Son 
from applying himſelf to any of thoſe Arts, he pro- 
nounced in a louder Tone than his Age allowed, 
like a Man inſpired, and filled with a prophetick Spi- 
rit, that the Romans would certainly be deflroyed when 
once they became infetted with Greek. But Time has 
ſufficiently ſhewn the Vanity of this wayward: Pre- 
diction ; for Rome never attained to a higher pitch 
of Glory and Power than when the Grecian Liten · 
ture flouriſhed there, and all kind of Learning ws 
eſteemed. 

Nor was Cato a ſworn Enemy to the Grecian Phi- 
loſophers only, but to the Phyſicians alſo z for ha- 
ving heard of Hippocrates's Anſwer to the King of 


(1) Pitiful Prejudice! No Per- in need of it. Nothing is mote 
ſons obey Laws and Magiſtrates | to the Honour of Philoi phy chan 
better than ſuch as are guided by | the unbappy Condition of Such s 
the Precepts of Philoſophy, and | condemn and baniſh it. 
herein there are no better Maſters | (3) But if thoſe ancient Cy 
than Socrates and Plato, | ſtoms were hurtful, and theſe no- 
(2) This appeared plainly from | vel Opinions right and juſt, mul 
his Manners and Avarice; but even | the former be obſtinately preſerv's, 
this Avarice and theſe very Man- | and the latter, tho uſeful and ad: 
ners ſhewed how much he ſtood | vantageous, be rejected? 


Perſia, 
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Perfia, who when he was ſent for to cure him of a 
grievous Diſtemper, and had the Offer of many Ta- 


lents for his Pains, ſaid, I will never make uſe of my 
Skill in favour of Barbarians who are Enemies to the 
Greeks ; He maintained that this was become a 
common Oath to be taken by all Phyſicians, and 
enjoin'd his Son never to truft himſelf in their 
Hands. He added, that he himſelf had written a lit- 
tle Treatiſe wherein (1) were ſeveral Preſcriptions, 
which he had uſed with good Succeſs when any 
of his Family were fick; that he never enjoined 
Faſting to any one, which Phyficians often pre- 
ſcribe, but always allowed himſelf and all his 
Domeſticks Herbs, with the Fleſh of a Duck, 
Pigeon, or Levret; ſuch kind of Diet being the 
belt, lighteſt, and eaſieſt of. Digeſtion for weak 
and fick Perſons, only that it made them dream in 
the Night. In ſhort, he aſſured them, that by the 
Aſſiſtance of theſe Remedies only, * with his 
Regimen, he preſerved himſelf, and All that belong- 
ed to him, in perfect Health. However for this his 
preſumptuous Bragging he ſeemed not to eſcape un- 
revenged; (2) for he loſt both his Wife and Son, tho” 
he himſelf, being of a ſtrong robuſt Conſtitution, 
held our longer; ſo that he would often, even in 
his old Age, make uſe of Women, .nay when he 
was paſt a Lover's Age he married a young Wo- 
man, and that upon this Pretence. 

After the Death of his Wife he married his Son 
to Paulus Emilius's Daughter, who was Siſter to 


(i) In his Treatiſe of Country | (2) Plutarch gives us to under- 
Affairs, he gives ſeveral particular | ſtand here, that he doubted whe- 
Remedies to purge both by Stool | cher Cato's pretended Skill in Phy- 
md Urine: Nay, he goes ſo far as | fick had not been fatal to his Wife 
to ꝑive ſome for Strains, and ſhews | and Son; and it ſeems very pro- 
the Manner how to reduce diflo- | bable. Whoever reads his Books 
cated Parts, and adds particular | may juſtly wonder that his fine 
Forms of Words to be uſed as | Method and Medicines had not de- 

ms, * | froy'd his whole Family. 


young 
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young Scipio, and himſelf continued a Widower, 
but made uſe of a young Slave, who came privately 


to him; but this Intreague could not remain long 


a Secret in a ſmall Houſe, with a Daughter- in- Law 
in it: Wherefore, one Day, as the favourite Slave 
was paſſing with ſomething of an haughty Air to 
Cato's Bed- chamber, his Son, without ſaying a 
Word to her, gave her an angry Look, and then 
turned from her as with Indignation. The old 
Man bcing informed of this Circumſtance, and find- 
ing that this fort of Commerce was by no means 
agreeable either to his Son, or his Wife, without 
taking the leaſt notice of what had pals'd, or expo- 
ſtulating the Matter with them, went early the next 


Morning, according to Cuſtom, with his uſual 


Company to the Forum, and calling aloud to one 
Salonius, who had been his Secretary, and then at- 
tended him, asked him if his Daughter was mar- 
ried; and when he reply'd, that ſhe was not yet mar- 
ried, and that ſhe never ſhould be without his Conſent ; 
Cato told him, Why then I have found out a ver) 
fit Match for her, provided ſhe can bear with the Int- 
quality of Age, for he has no other Objection When 
Salonius ſaid, that be left the Diſpoſal of her entirely 
zo Him, for that ſhe was his Client,. under his imme- 
diate Protection, and had nothing to depend upon but 
from His Bounty; Cato, without any farther Cerc- 
mony, anſwered, I will be thy Sen-in-Law. The 


Man was at firſt ſurpriſed at the Propoſition, as 


may eaſily be imagined, and knew not how to take 
it; for on the one hand he conſidered Cato as 4 
Man paſt the Age of marrying, and on the Other he 
could not but look on his Daughter as a Match in- 
finitely beneath a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, and 
One who had triumphed. However, when hc 
found Cato was in good earneſt, he embraced the 
Offer with great Joy and Thankfulneſs; and the 


Marriage Contract was ſigned as ſoon as they came 
Z Bo 
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Whilſt they were buly in preparing every thing 
for the lolemniing of the Nuptials, Cato's Son, 
taking ſome of his Friends and Relations with him, 
went to his Father, and ask'd him, for what Of- 
fence, by Him committed, was he going to put 
a Mother- in· law upon him? Cato immediately took 
him up, and told him roundly, Soft and Fair, good 
Son. 7 find nothing to complain of in all thy Beba- 
viour, nor art thou to wonder if I am deſirous of 
baving more ſuch Sons, aud willing to leave more ſuch 
Citizens to my Country. But Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of 
Athens, is (aid to have return'd ſuch an Anſwer long 
before Cato, when, after he had had ſeveral Chil- 
dren, who were Men grown, by the firſt Venter, 
he took a ſecond Wife, who was Timona//a of 
Argos, by whom he is faidlikewiſe to have had two 
Sons, Jophon and Theſſalus. 

Cato had a Son by this ſecond Wife, whom he 
call'd Salonius from his Mother's Father. As for 
his eldeſt Son Cato, He died in his Pratorſhip. 
His Father makes frequent mention of him in his 
Works, as of a Perſon of extraordinary Merit. He 
bore this Loſs with the Temper of a Philoſopher, 
without ſuffering it to interrupt him one Moment 
in his Application to the Affairs of State. He did 
not, like Lucius Lucullus, and Metellus Pius, grow 
remiſs in his Care of the Publick as he grew in 
Years, but look'd upon That as a Duty that was 
to continue upon him as long as he lived; nor 


did he follow the Example of Scipio Africanus, 


who, becauſe the Envy and III-will of his Fellow- 
Citizens deny'd him the Honours due to his ex- 
traordinary Services, refus'd to ſerve his Countr 
any longer, and ſpent the Remainder of his Lite 
in Retirement and Inaction. But as one told 
Dionyſius, that the moſt honourable Tomb he 
could have would be to die doing his Duty as 
2 Governor, ſo Cato thought Old Age to be the beſt 
employ'd 
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employ'd in ſerving the Publick; only at ſome 
leiſure Hours he would divert himfelf with Huf- 
bandry, and Writingz to which we owe the (1) 
many Works, ſome of them Hiftorics, which he 
has left behind him, a | eat 

In his younger Days he apply'd himſelf to Apri. 
culture 2 — Profit ſake; mY he us'd 10 hy he 
had but two Ways of increaſing his Income, which 


were Husbandry and Parſimony; but as he grew old 


he regarded it only as an innocent Amuſement, 
and diverting Occupation. He wrote a Book (2) 
concerning Country Affairs, in which he treats 
particularly of making Cakes, and preſerving Fruit 
all the Year round; being very deſirous to be 
thought curious, and ſingular in every thing. He 
kept a better Table in the Country than at Rom, 
for he always invited ſome of his Friends in the 
Neighbourhood to ſup with him, and wou'd be 
diverting Company, not only to Such as were of 
the ſame Age with himſelf, but ro the younger 
Sort; for he had a thorough Knowledge of the 
World, and had either ſeen himſelf, or receiv'd 
from Others, many curious Things that were well 
worth the hearing. He thought the Table the pro- 
pereſt Place for the forming of Friendſhips, and at 


His the Converſation generally turn'd upon the Com- 


(1) The Ancients quote many| (2) This is the only Work that 


of Cato's Writings; for beſides 
more than an Hundred and Fifty 
Orations that he left behind him, 
he wrote a Treatiſe of Military 
Diſcipline, Books of Antiquiries, 
wherein he treats of the Founds- 
tion of the Cities of Italy; but of 
Theſe there were only two Books 
relating to that Matter, the other 
Five contain d, properly ſpeaking, 
the Hiſtory of the Romans, parti- 


remains to us entire of that great 
Man; the reſt is no better than 
Fragments. In that Book he ſhews 
how to make ſeveral different ſorts 
of Cakes, and the manner of pre- 


ſerving Fruits. There is no Part ot 


rural Oeconomy which he does 
not treat of; even to the fat- 
ting of Geeſe, Poultry, and Pi- 
geons; and handles it all io 2 
ſhorr, cloſe, exact, but very per- 


cularly a Narrative of the firſt and 
ſecond Funici War. 


| tinent Style, 


mendation 
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mendation of brave and worthy Men, without any 
Aſperſions caſt upon Thoſe who were — 
for he would not allow in his Company to have 
13 either good or bad, faid of ſuch kind 
of en. | 5 | | | 2 

The laſt Service he did the Publick, was the De- 
moliſhing of Garz#hage. Scipio indeed put the fi- 
niſhing Stroke to that Work, but it was under- 
taken by the Counſel arid Advice of Cato, who 
may be ſaid to have been the Author of the Third 
and laſt Punick War, and it was upon this Occa- 
fon. Maſſinifſa, King of Numidia, and the Cartha- 
rinians being at War with each other, Cato was 
ſent into Africa to inquire into the Cauſe of the 
Quarrel, Maffiniſa was, and had been of old, a 
Friend and Ally to the Romans, and the Cartbaginians 
had likewiſe been in Alliance with them ever ſince 
the great Overthrow they had receiv'd from the 
elder Scipio, (1) who ſtript them of a great part 
of their Dominions, and impos'd a heavy Tribute 
upon them. When Cato arriv'd at Carthage, he 
found the City not in that low Condition the Ro- 
mans thought her, drein'd of her Men and M 
humble and diſpirited; but on the contrary, 
found her flouriſhing in a hopeful Youth, abound- 
ing in Wealth, farniſhed with prodigious warlike 
Stores of all ſorts, and Spirited up with ſuch a 
Confidence in her 'own Strength and Abilities, as 
to be perſuaded that there was nothing ſo great and 
extraordinary to which her Hopes and Ambition 
might not aſpire. He ſoon perceived that it would 
be loſs of Time to the Romans to endeavour to ad- 
juſt the Matters in diſpute between the Carthagi- 


(1) He obliged them to deliver; End to the ſecond Panic War, 
up their Fleet. yiele to Maſſmiſſa] was made in the third Year of the 
part of Syphaxs Dominions, and | hundred and forty fourth Olympiad 

the Romans ten thouſand Ta- | two hundred Years before the 
s. This Peace, which put an | Birth of our Saviour. 551 
| nds 
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nians and Numidians; but that if they did not with - 


than a Suſpenſion of Arms, and a. ſort of breathing- 


\ 


out Delay make themſelves Maſters of that City, 
which was their ancient Enemy, and retained ſtrong 
Reſentments of the Uſage ſhe had received from 
them, and which had in a ſhort Space of Time 
not only recovered her ſelf after all her Loſſes and 
Sufferings, but was prodigiouſly increaſed in Wealth 
and Power, they would unavoidably be plun 

again into their former Dangers and Difficulties, 
With theſe Thoughts and Reflections he returned in 
all haſte to Rome, where he told the Senate, that 
all the Misfortunes that had befallen the Carthaginians 
had not ſo much drained them of their Forces, as cured 
them of their Folly ; that in all their former Wars 
with them the Romans had not weakened them, but 
rendred them. more warlike, and experienced. That their 
Conflicts with the Numidians were no other than E/- 
ſays, or Exerciſes, by which they were trained up, aud 
inured, that they might be the better able one Day 10 
cope with the Romans; that the late Peace was ſa on- 
ly in Name, with reſpect to Them; it was no better 


time, which. ſerv'd to refreſh and hearten them up a- 
gainſt another Opportunity. It is ſaid that at the 
Concluſion of his Speech he purpoſely dropp'd in 
the Senate-houſe ſome Figs he had brought out of Per 
Africa, and when he found they were admired but 


by the Senators for their Beauty and Largeneſs, Ar 
he rold them, that the Country where that fine Fruit ore 
grew was but three Days Sail from Rome. Ir is far- thi 
ther ſaid of him, that he never gave his Opinion Ca 


in the Houſe upon any other Point whatever, but 
the conſtant Burden in the Concluſion was, My | 
Opinion is, that Carthage ſhould be demoliſh'd. Sci- ( 
pia, ſirnam'd Nafica, maintained the contrary; and cor 
ended all his Speeches with, My Opinion is, that * 
Carthage ſhould be left ſtanding. It is very likely fix 
that this great Man perceiving the People were = ſeo 
rive 


: 


* 
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rived. to that pitch of Inſolence as inclined them | 


to run into any ſort of Exceſs; and that being puf- 


fed up with Succeſs, and ready to burſt with Pride, 
they were no longer to be reſtrained! by any Reve- 
rence to the Senate, but were grown ſo abſolute as 
to be able to drag the City which way they pleas'd, 
he thought it prudent to keep Carthage as a Ter- 
ror over, them, thereby to moderate and reſtrain 
their Preſumption. For he knew the Carthaginians 


were too weak to ſubdue the Romans, and the Ro- 


mans not in a Condition to deſpiſe the Carthaginj- 
ans, On the other hand, it ſeem'd a dangerous 
thing to Cato, that a City which had been al- 
ways great, and was now grown ſober and wiſe, 
from her former Calamities, ſhould till lye, as ir 
were upon a Catch with the Romans, who were 
now become wanton and giddy by reaſon of their 
great Power; ſo that he thought it the wiſeſt Courſe 
to have all outward Dangers removed, at a time 
when through their Depravity and Corruption 
they had ſo Many hanging over their Heads at 
home. | | wa * 

Thus Cato, they ſay, ſtirred up the Third and 
Laſt War againſt the Carthaginians; but no ſooner 
was it begun but He (1) died, propheſying of the 
Perſon that ſhould put an End to it. He was then 
but a young Man, but having a Command in the 
Army, he had in the Beginning of this War given 
great Proofs of his Courage and Conduct. When 
the News of his firſt Exploits was brought to Rome 
Cato cry'd out, | 

(2) He only breathes couragiouſly, 

Whilſt Others like ſwift Shadows fly. This 

(i) He died in the firſt, or ſe- Age, in the ſecond Year of the 
cond Year of this War, ſo that | hundred and fifty ſeventh Olym- 
conſ: quently if he wis born the | piad, in which Year he died. 
laſt Year of the hundred and thirty (2) This Verſe is in the tenth 


lixth Olympiad, he was bur four- | Book of Homer's Odyſſey, where 


ſcore and two or three Years of |Circe adviſes Ulyſſes to go down 
Vor, III. Aa | 


> 
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Cato left one Son by his ſecond Wife, who, «  * 
we obſerv'd before, was called Salonius, and 4 * 
Grandſon by his Son of the firſt Venter, who Ml * 
dy'd before him. Cato Salonigs dy'd in bis Praxor Ml © 
ſhip, and left behind hitn a Son called Marcus, who i © 
was afterwards Conſul, and (1) Grandfather of tha © 
Caro the Philoſopher, who for Virtue and Re. d 
nown was One of the moſt eminent Men of hi 0 
Time. ht BE: = 30m 4b = 
| w 
EY ADR; £, SS AMS. 
The Compariſon of Ariſtides with Cato, MW a 
ue ga 

the 


Them, being involved under ſo many like Circutt- 
ſtances, by which They reſemble each Other: But 
if we examine the ſeveral Parts of their Lives, u 


Ne Compariſon' of 
This Prophecy Scipio ſoon confirmed by -his A. 


H mentioned the molt memorable Action 
11 of theſe great Men, if the whole Life of 
This be compared with that of the Other, it wil 
not be eaſy to diſcern the Difference between 


we- conſider a piece of Poetry, or ſome Picture, 
we ſhall find This common to them Both, that They 
advanced Themſelves to great Honour and Dip: 
nity in the Commonwealth, by no other Mean 
than their own Virtue and Induſtry, It is trut 


to Ehſium, and conſult the Sou! | the Grandſon of Salonius. Theft: 
of Iireſias, who, ſaith ſhe, is the] digree Rands thus, 

only one of Senſe among them; the] Gato the Cenſor. (1 
reſt are no better than Shadows, \| | Cato 
(1) This muſt be underſtood of | Cato Salonius, fo dit 
Cato Salonius, and not of his Son [ ſelf in 
Marcus, for Cato of Utica was the | Marcus Cato the Conſul. could 
Son of Marcus, and conſequently ed Suffic 
| | Cato of Utica, who 
whal ing 


Ariſtides with Cato. 


when (1) Ariſtides appeared, Atbent was not in 
its Grandeur and Plenty; the chief Magiſtrates 


and Officers of his time being Men only of mode- 


rate and equal Fortunes among themſelves: The 


Eſtimate of the greateſt. Eſtates then was five hun- 
dred Medina ; the Second of Knights, three hun- 
dred the Thitd and Laſt, called Zeugire, two hun- 
dred. . But Cato, out of a petty Village from a 
Country Life, launch'd into the Commonwealth, 
as it were into a vaſt Ocean, at a time when there 
were no ſuch Governors as the Curii, Fabricii, and 
Hoſtilii; poor labouring Men were not then advan- 
ced from the Plough and Spade to be Governors and 
Magiſt rates; but greatneſs of Families, Riches, pro- 
fuſe Gifts, large Diſtributions among the People, 
and courting their Favour, were the only things re- 
garded by the Romans, elated with the Strength of 
their Commonwealth; and who loved to humble 
Thoſe who' ſtood Candidates for any Preferment. 
It was a very different Caſe to have ſuch an one as 
Themiftocles for an Adverſary, a Perſon of mean Ex- 
traction and ſmall Fortune, (for he was not worth, 


28 tis ſaid, above Three, or Five Talents at the moſt, 


when he firſt applied himſelf to publick Affairs) 


and to conteſt with Scipio Africanus, Servilius Gal- 


ba and Quintius Flaminius, without any other Aſ- 

ſiſtance, or Support, but a Tongue accuſtomed to 

a Freedom of Speech, and to aſſert That which 

was Right. Beſides, Ariſtides at Marathon, and a- 

gain at Platæa, was (2) in degree no better _ 
| 5 | a dent 


(1) This is the firſt Advantage] wiſe with Cato, who had ſome of 
Cato has over Ariſtides: It was not | the moſt conſiderable Perſons in 
ſo difficult for Him to raiſe him- | the State for his Competitors. 
ſelf in a Commonwealth, where he] (2) This is the ſecond Advan- 
could meet with no Nivals of any | tage in Favour of Cato. When the 
Sufficiency to oppoſe him, and | Achenians made choice of Ari- 
who had the Start of him in no- © ray for General they joined 
thing; whereas it waz quite other -I him in Commiſſion with Nine 
EY „ more, 
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The Compariſon f 


na tenth Commander; whereas Cato was choſen one 


of the two Conſuls when he had many Competi- 
tors, and was preferred before ſeven moſt Noble 


and Eminent Pretenders to be one of the two Cen- 


ſors. Beſides, (1) Ariſtides was never Principal in 
any Action, for Miltiades carried the Day at Mara- 
thon; at Salamis, Themiſtocles ; and at Platæa, Herode 
tus tells us, Pauſanius got the Glory of that impor- 


tant Victory; nay farther, Sonbanes, Aminias, Cal- 
limachus, and Cynægyrus, behaved themſelves ſo wel 
in all thoſe Engagements, that they contended with 
Ariſtides even for the ſecond place. ©  _ 
Now Cato was eſteemed as Chief for Cour 
and Conduct, not only in the Spaniſh War when he 
was Conſul; but even whilſt he was only Colonel a 
Thermopylæ, and under another's Command, he gained 
the Glory of the Victory; for He as it were open'd 
a large Gate for the Romans to ruſh.in upon 4 
tiochus, and brought the War on the back of One 
who minded only what was before him: For that 


Victory, which was beyond diſpute all Cato's own 


work, cleared Greece of Afia, and by that means 
made way thither afterwards for Scipio. Both of 
them indeed were always victorious in War; butat 
home Ariſtides (2) was defeated, being baniſhed and 


more, who All took the Rank of 
him; whereas the Romans created | 
Cato Conſul, and afrerwards Cen- 
for, tho' by the Nature of thoſe 
Offices he was to have but one 
Collcgue in either of them. So 
that it looks as if the Romans put 
a greater Confidence in Cato than 
rhe Athenians did in Ariſtides, tho' 
That might as much be owing to 


the diffcrent Conſtitutions of the 


two Governments, as to any poli- 
tical Conſiderations. | 
(1) The third Advantage was, 


that Ariſtides had Rivals who di- 


ſputed with him for the Honour 
in his Victories; whereas Cato hal 
the principal Share in all His, not 
only where he commanded as Ge- 
neral, but even when be was 10 
better than a Tribune of the Sol 
diers. 0 | 

(2) A fourth Advantage wi 
that Ariſtides could not maintain 
his Ground againſt Themiſtocs, 
who procured him to be baniſh's; 
whereas Cato made His good# 
gainſt the greateſt and moſt pow 
erful Men in Rome; and That by 


dint of Eloquence only. 


oppreſſed 


% 


* 


Alriſtides wth Cato, 
oppreſſed by the Faction of 'Themiftocles 3' whilſt 
Cato, notwithſtanding he had almoſt all the Chief 


and moſt Powerful of Rome his Adverſaries, who 


did not leave off contending; with him even in his 
old Age, yet like a skilful Wreſtler he til! kept his 
footing z ingaged alſo in many publick Suits, ſome- 
times Plaiati „ ſometimes Defendant, he caſt the 


moſt, and came off clear, without any thing to de- 


fend him but his Eloquence, that Bulwark and 
powerful Inſtrument of Life, to which more truly, 
than to Chance or Fortune, the ſuſtaining his Dig- 
nity to the laſt ought to be aſcribed. For Antipater 
writing of Ariſtotle the Philoſopher, after his Death, 
among the other great Qualities that Philoſopher 
was poſſeſſed of, takes particular notice of This, 
that he was endowed with à Faculty of perſuading 
People which way he pleaſed. Political Virtue, or 
the Art of governing Cities and Kingdoms, is un- 
doubtedly the greateſt Perfection that the Nature of 
Man can acquire; and 'tis generally agreed, that 
(1) Oeconomy, or the Art of governing a Family, 
is no ſmall part of this Virtue; for a City, which is 
a Collection of private Families, cannot be in a 
ſtrong and healthful Condition, unleſs the Families 
of which it is compoſed be ſtrong and healthful 
too. And Lycurgus, when he prohibired the uſe 


of Gold and Silver in Sparta, and gave the Ciri- 
zens Money made of Iron, that had been ſpoiled 


by the Fire, did not deſign to diſcharge them from 
minding their Houſhold Affairs, bur only to prevent 
Luxury (which is as it were a Tumour and Infla- 
mation cauſed by Riches) that every one might 


(1) This is not to be doubted. [tradition a Branch of Politicks, 
Riches being a moſt effectual | and a very material one too; ſince 
means to contribute gither to the | it is no eaſy matrer to know how 
Safety or Ruin of a State, That | to preſerve a Medium in a State, 
Art which teacheth how to go- | ſo as not to diſpirit it by too much 
vern, or diſpoſe them, which is | Poyertv, or fling it into a Feaver 
called Oeconomy, is without Con- | by too great an Opulence. 


Aa 3 . have 
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Thoſe that were endowed with it 5 yet Heſol 


have the greater Plenty of the Neceſſaries of Life: 
by this Eſtabliſnment of his it appears, that he ſaw 
farther than any other Legiſlator, and that he was 
ſenſible any Society had more to fear from the poor 
and neceſſitous part of it, than from Thoſe that were 
rich and haughty; and therefore (1) Cato was no 
le. ſolicitous in the Management of Domeſtick 
Concerns, than in the Government of publick Af- 
12 z for he increaſed his Eſtate, and became an 
Example to Others in Oeconomy and Husbandry; 
concerning which he collected in his Writings ma · 
ny uſeful things; whereas Ariſtides by his Poverty 
made Juſtice odious, as if it were the Peſt and Im- 
poveriſher of a Family, and beneficial to All, but 


ſaid many things to exhort us both to publick 
Juſtice, and a care of our own private Concerns, 
and inveighs againſt Idleneſs as the Origine of Iu- 
juſtice; and Hamer excellently ſung, 
— Eęyov ds H QiNov nev 
oOo oe, yrs ref. ADN inv, 
A pot diet vits ùα%j˖ẽ˖ðr Ho St N oays 
Kal wokepor, x, d nes id egi, Kg digol. 
o' d not Work, ck. 
Nor Houſe Affairs, or breeding up fine Boys: 
But well-rig'd Ships were always my delight 
And Wars, keen Darts and Arrows —— 
(2) As if Thoſe were alike that careleſly imbezled 
their own Eſtates, and Thoſe who liv'd by . 
or 


(i) One would think at firſt | his Wealth by the faireſt and moſt 
fight that Plutarch was here giving | honourable means; = Avariceand 


Cato the Preference, becauſe he im- 
proved his Eſtate, and Ariſtides 
dy'd in an indigent Condition; 
but it appears from what follows, 
that the Poverty of Ariſtides was 


more honourable than the Wealth 


of Cato; for Cato did not acquire 


Uſury had too large a Share in it; 
and Ariſtides's Poverty was not 
owing to the Indolence or Idle- 
neſs of his Temper, but to the 
(Greatneſs of his Soul. 

(2) It ſeldom happens but after 
a Man has play'dthe W 


Ariſtides 97 Cato. 
for it is not as the Phyſicians ſay of Oil, that out- 
wardly apply'd it is very wholſome, but taken inward- 
ly very deſtructive; as if a juſt Man muſt be care ful 
for Others and careleſs for himſelf and Family: (1) 
But in this Ariftides's Politicks ſeem'd to be de- 
fective; for (as Moſt fay) he took no care to leave 
his Daughters a Portion, or Himſelf enough to de- 
fray his Funeral Charges: Whereas Cato's Family 
produced Senators and Generals to the fourth 
Generation ;z for his Grand-children and their 
Children came to the higheft Preferments: But 
Ariſtides, whoa was the principal Man of Greece, 
through extream Poverty reduced fome of his 
to get their living by ſhewing Juglers- tricks; O- 
thers, to hold out their, Hands for publick Almsz 
leaving none of his Deſcendants means to perform 
any noble Action, or worthy his Pignity. But why 
muſt this needs follow? for Poverty is diſhonoura- 
ble nor in it ſelf, bur when it is a fign of Lazineſs, 
Intemperance, Luxury and Careleſsneſs ; yet in a 
Perſon that is Temperate, Induſtrious, Juſt and Va- 
liant, employ'd in publick Affairs, furniſh'd with 
all manner of Virtues, it ſhews a great and lofty 
Mind; for He is unfit for great matters, who con- 
cerns himſelf with petty ones; nor can He relieye 


the many Needy, who himſelf needs many Things: 


(2) But the great Qualification for ſerving the Pub- 
lick is not Wealth, but an honeſt Self- ſufficiency, 


and beggar'd himſelf either hoe 
Idleneſs or Debauch, he has re- 
courſe to Violence, or Injuſtice 
to ſuppy his Wants. Few Men 
have Virtue ſufficient to carry 
them thro the Temptations of 
Neceſſity. 5 
(i) So far were they from be- 
ing defective, that they were great 
and noble, as we ſhall learn from 
Plutarch bimſelf by and by. 


(2) All that Plutarch advances 


here is undeniable, but it is what 
we ſhall hardly perſuade People 
now-a-days to put in Practice, 
where all are poſſeſs d with a 
Thirſt afrer Riches, And yet we 
have had Some among us, who, 
like Ariſtides, have ſhewn a gene- 
rous Contempt of Wealth, and 
have had the Honour to die poor, 
after having ſerv'd their Country 


fn the _— with Capaci- 
oy Juſtice, tegrity. : ; 
which 


The Compariſon of 


which requiring no Superfluity at home, leaves the 


Man at full liberty to ſerve the Commonwealth 


God is entirely exempt from all want, (1) and in 
the proportion that the virtuous Man leſſens his 
Wants, he approaches nearer to the Perfection of the 
divine Being. For as a Body well built for health, re- 

uires nothing exquiſite, either in Cloaths or Food; 
o a Man and a found Houſe, keep themſelves up 
with a ſmall matter. Now Riches ought to be pro- 


portioned to the uſe we have of them; for He that 


{crapes together a great deal, making uſe of but 
little, is not the better for his Riches tor if he does 
not want what they would procure, he has no oc- 
caſion for them; if he has Occaſion for them, and 
yet our of Sordidneſs is reſtrained from enjoying 
them, he is miſerable. I would fain know of Cato 
Himſelf, if we therefore ſeek Riches, becauſe we 
deſire to enjoy them, why does he value himſelf 
upon having Much, when a little would anſwer his 
Occaſions? Bur if it be noble, as it is, to feed on 
courſe Bread, and to drink the ſame W ine with 
our Hinds, and not to covet Purple and Plaiſter d 
Houſes, neither Ariſtides, nor Epaminondas, nor Ma- 
nius Curius, nor Caius Fabricius were wanting in 
their Duty, altho' they would not take Pains to get 


what they did not want; and therefore it muſt have 


been weakneſs in ſuch a Man as Cato, who eſteem'd 
Turnips a moſt delicate Food, and who boil'd them 
himſelf while his Wife bak'd the Bread, to brag ſo 
often as he does of his Money, and to write how a 

Man may ſooneſt grow rich; for certainly it is 2 
better Proof of a great Mind to be contented with 
a little, becauſe this at once cuts off the deſire and 
care of Superfluities: Therefore they ſay Ariſtides 
thus delivered himſelf in Callias's Caſe ; It is for 
them to bluſh at Poverty, who are poor againſt their 


(1) This is a golden Saying. They areour Wants only that render us 
weak, infirm, Dependants, and Slaves. | . 
ä Wills, 


„ 20 „ If 
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Ariſtides with Cato. 

Wills, they, who like bim are willingly ſo, may. 
glory in it; for it is ridiculous to think Ariſtidess 
Needineſs imputable to his Sloth, who might hand- 
ſomely enough by the ſpoil of one Barbarian, or 
ſeizing one Tent, have become wealthy: But e- 
nough of this. 15 | = 

As to the difference between them in their war- 
like Expeditions, Cato's added no great matter to the 
Roman Empire, which already was ſo great, as in 
a manner it could receive no addition; (i) but Thoſe 
of Ariſtides are the nobleſt, moſt ſplendid and chief 
Actions in which the Greeks were concerned, viz. 
the Battels at Marathon, Salamis, and Platæa. Nor, 
indeed is the defeat of Antiochus, nor the Walls of 
the Spaniſo Towns demoliſhed at the coſt of innu- 
merable Legions both by Land and Sea, (2) to be 
compared with ſo many thouſands of Barbarians 
deſtroyed both by Sea and Land in the War, 
with Xerxes; in all which noble Exploits Ariſtides 
yielded to None: (3) But he left the Glory, the Lau- 
rels, the Wealth and Money to Thoſe who needed 
and thirſted more greedily after them: For He 
was above all thoſe things. I don't blame Cato for 
perpetually boaſting and preferring himſelf before 
all Others, though in one of his Orations he ſays, 7's 
equally abſurd to praiſe and diſpraiſe ones ſelf ; but in 
my Opinion He is more perfectly virtuous who doth 
not ſo much as deſire the Praiſes of others, than He 


(1) So that Ariſtides is as much to] the Millions of Barbarians deſtroyed 


be preferr'd to Cato, with reſpect 
to his military Exploits, as he 1s 
on Account of his Magnanimity, 
and Contempt of Riches, 

(2) He here gives the Reaſon for 
that Preference. Xerxes was an 
Enemy much more terrible to 


Greece than Antiochus could be to 


Italy; and there is no Compariſon 
between the four hundred Towns 


or Villages raſed in Spain, and 


both by Sea and Land. 

(3) Tbis Turn in Plutarch is ve- 
ry fine. To reſign the Glory and 
Benefit of Victory to his Collegues 
has ſomething in it more glorious 
than Victory itſelf, A Generoſity 
like This can proceed only from a 
Mind frauꝑht with Riches infinite- 
ly more exalted and durable than 


Thoſe he fo eaſily relirquiſh'd, 


who 


\ 
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who is always extolling Himſelf; for Modeſty does 


not a little contribute ro that mildneſs and ſweetneſs 
of Temper which makes a Governor agreeable, 


whereas Pride makes Perſons ill-natured and diffi- 


cult of Acceſs, and is a great Fomenter of Envy, 


from which Ariſtides was exempr, but Cato very 
ſubject to it. For (1) Ariſtides by aſſiſting his Enemy 
Themiftocles in Matters of higheſt Importance, and 


acting as it were the part of an Officer under him, 
raifed the Reputation of Aibens; whereas Cato, by 


oppofing Scipio, almoft broke and defeated his Ex- 

ition againſt the Carthaginians, in which he o- 
verthrew Hannibal, who till then was even invin- 
cible; and at laft, by raifing always ſome Suſpici- 
ons and Calumnies or other of him, he chas'd him 
from the City, and baſely condemn'd his Brother 
for robbing the State. Finally, that Temperance 
which Cato always highly cry'd up, (2) Ariftides 


_ preferv'd truly pure and untainted : But Cato's Mar- 


riage, unbecoming his Dignity and Age, drew upon 
him no flight or improbable Suſpicion of his want- 
ing this Virtue; for it was not at all decent for 
him at that Age to bring home to his Son and his 
Wife, a young Woman, the Daughter of an Ap- 
paritor, and one that work'd publickly for Wages: 
But whether he did this out of Luſt or Anger to be 
revenged of his Son for his Harlot's ſake, both the 
Fact and the Pretence were unhandſome; for the 


| Reaſon he pretended to his Son was falſe ; for if 


he deſired to get more worthy Children, he ought 


(1) Here Ariftides has much the | which nothing can be a greater 
Advantage of Caro in the Compa- | Blot in the Character of an honeſt 


riſon. Avriſiides voluntarily aſſiſted | Stateſman, 


his capital Enemy, becauſe in ſo | (2) This isthelaſt Advantage 4- 
doing he ſerv'd and affiſted his | riſtides has over Cato, his Tempe- 
Country; whereas Cato out of | rance or Continency, which is 9 
Pike to, and by endeavouring to | watchful and incoruptible Guard 
ruin his Enemy, had like to have | to all the Virtues, | 

been the Ruin of Rome itſelf, than + | 


co 


- 


/ * 


Alriſtides with Cato. 

to have married ſome Perſon of Quality, and One 
well look'd on from the beginning; and not to have 
delay'd it *till his criminal Converſation with a Wo- 
man of ill Fame came to be diſcovered; and when 
it was diſcover'd, he ought to have married into a 
Family, whoſe Affinity would have been of credit 


to him, and not have choſen Him for his Father- in- 


law, where the Alliance could not be more honou- 


rable to the One than it was diſhonourable to the 
Other. 
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PHILOPOE MEN, 


Aſander was a Man of great Quality 


bur by the revolution of Fortune hap- 
Ron to. be driven from thence. There 
4k eing an intimate friendſhip betwixt 
Him and Crauſis, the Father of Philopemen, who 
was a Perſon of extraordinary worth, he ſetled at 
Megalopolis, where, while his Friend lived; he had 
all he could defire. When Crauſis died, he repay'd 
the Father's hoſpitable Kindneſs in the care of the 
Orphan-Son; by which means Philopemen was e- 
ducated by him, as Homer ſays Achilles was by Phe- 
nix, and from his Infancy molded to great and vir- 
tuous Inclinations. But Ecdemus and Demophanes 
had the principal care of him, after he was 

the years of Childhood: They were both Megale- 
Politans, who had been Scholars in the Academick 


Philoſophy, 


A „ 


and Power in the City of Mantinæa, 
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Philoſophy, and Friends to Arceſilaus, and above all 
Men of their time (1) applied the Precepts of Phi- 
loſophy to Action and State-Affairs. They had freed 


their Country from Slavery, by the death of Ari- 
fodemus, whom they caus'd to be killed; they had 


aſſiſted Aratus in driving 
from Sycione; and at the 


out the Tyrant Nzcocles 
requeſt of the Cyreneans, 


where the Publick was in much confuſion, went 
thither by Sea, inſtituted for them excellent Laws, 
and ſettled their Commonwealth in exact Diſcipline. 
Of all their Actions, they moſt valued the Educa- 
tion of Philopemen, thinking they had done a ge- 


neral Good to Greece, by 


breeding up ſo worthy a 


Man. And indeed all Greece (which look'd upon 
Him as a kind of latter Brood, brought forth, after 


ſo many famous Captains, in her decrepid Age) loved 


him wonderfully z and as his Glory grew, increas'd 


his Power. 


A certain Roman, to praiſe him, calls 


him the laſt of the Grecians; as if after Him Greece 
had produced no great Man, nor any who deſery'd 


the Name of Grecian. 


(2) His Perſon was not, as Some fancy, deform'd, 
for his Statue is yet to be ſeen at Delphi. As for 
the miſtake of the Hoſteſs of Megara, They ſay ir 
was occaſioned by the meanneſs of his Habit, the 
homelineſs of his Garb, and the eaſie plainneſs of 


his Converſation. This Hoſteſs having word brought 


her that the General of 


the Acheans was coming 


to her Houſe in the abſence of her Husband, was 


(1) This indeed is the Scope 
and Aim of true Philoſophy, eſpe- 
Ciaily That of Plato, of whom Arce- 
Ilaus was a Follower, teaching Men 
to be uſeful to their Country, and 
to lend their Aſſiſtance to all ſuch 
as ſtand in need of it. 

(2 Pauſanias aſſerts the contra- 
ry. He aſſures us, that for Size, 
and Strength of Body, he came 


E 


behind no Man in Peloponneſus, but 
that he was very ill-tavoured, 78 
J & dogs iv T8 TporuTy rats, 
and it muſt be confeſt that this 
Homelineſs accounts for Philopœ- 
mens Anſwer to the Woman at 
Megara, xauns des iets 
SiSowur. I pay the Fine of my 


Deformity, 
all 
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„e 
all in a hurry about providing of his Supper. Philo. 
ai in a thread-bare unfFhionable Cloak; arriv- 
ing in this point of time, ſhe took him for one of 
his own Train, and pray'd him to lend her hi 
Hand in her Houſhold work; he preſently threw 
off his Cloak, and fell to cleaving of Logs: The 
Husband returning, and catching bim at it, by, 
what, ſays he, may this mean, my Lord Philopa- 
men! I am, reply'd he in his Dorick Dialect, pay- 
ing the Fine of my Deformity and ungraceful Preſen, 
Flaminius ſeeming to rally the Faſhion of his Body, 
told him one Day, he had well-ſhap'd Hands and 
Feet, but no Belly: And he was indeed {lender in 
the W aiſt. But this raillery was meant of the po- 
verty of his Fortune; for he had good Horſe and 
Foot, but often wanted Money to entertain and pay 
them. And Thele are the pleaſant Stoties (1) they 
had in the Schools concerning Philopemen. 
As he was inſatiably coverous of Honour, his | 
Humour was ſomewhat rough and cholerick, and 
not altogether free from Cenſure. He ſtrove tobe 
like Epaminondas, and came not much behind him 
in Valour, good Conduct, and uncorruptible Inte- 
grity: But his boiling contentious Humour not ſuf- 
tering him in civil Conteſts to keep within the 
Bounds of Gravity, Sweetneſs and obliging Conde- 
ſcendence, he was thought more proper for the 
Camp than for the City; for he was ſtrongly in- 
clin'd to War, even from his Childhood, he both 
ſtudy'd and practis'd things belonging to it, taking 
great delight in managing of Horſes, and handling 
of Weapons. Becaute he was naturally diſpos'd for 
Wreſtling, his Friends and Tutors perſuaded him to 


(1) In thoſe Schools they diſ- ygreat Men who were then living, 
courſed of every Thing, and dif: | ſupply'd them with Matter for Dil 
puted upon all ſorts of Subjects; ] courſe, 
and the Actions and Sayings of the 


be 


5109. 


arriv. 


beſtow ſome Pains that way. But he wou'd firſt 
be fatisfied, whether ir would not hinder him from 


becoming a Soldier. They told him, as it was, that 


the one was directly oppoſite to the other, their 
Ways of Living and Exerciſes quite different; the 
Wreſtler ſleeping much and feeding plentifully 
ctually regular in his (et times of Exerciſe 
eſt, and apt ro fpoil all by every little Exceſs, or 
breach of his uſual Method whereas the Soldier, 
by all variety of irregular changes, was to bri 
himſelf roendure hunger and watching without dif- 
ficulry. Philupemen hearing This, not only laid by 
all thoughts of Wreſtling, and contemn'd it then, 
but when he came to be General, diſcouraged it by 
all Marks of Reproach and Infamy be could ima» 
gine, as a thing which made Men, otherwiſe ex- 
cellently fit for War, to be utterly uſeleſs, and una- 
ble to fight on neceſſary oocahons. | 
When he left off his Maſters and Governors, and 
began to bear Arms in the Incurfions which his Ci- 
tizens us'd ro make upon the Lacedemonians for Pil- 
lage or ſudden Surprizes, he would always march 
out the Firſt, and return the Laſt. When there was 
nothing to do, he ſought to harden his Body, and 
make it ſtrong and active, by hunting, or labouring in 
his Ground; for he had a good Eſtate about twenty 
Furlongs from the Town, and thither he would go 
every Day after Dinner and Supper; and when Night 
came, throw himſelf upon the firſt Mattreſs in his 
way, and there ſleep as one of the Labourers. At 
break of day he would riſe with the reſt, and work 
either in the Vineyard or at the Plough; from 
thence return again to the Town, and employ his 
time with his 1 or the Magiſtrates in pub- 
lick Buſineſs. What he got in the Wars he laid 
out on Horſes, Arms, or redeeming 3 
but endeaygur'd to improve his own 1 + 
the 
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(1): the juſteſt way; by Husbandry: And this net 


flighily, by way of Diverſion, but as one that 
thòught it his Duty ſo to manage his own For-. 


tune, as to be out of the temptation of wronging 


R . 

He ſpent much time on Eloquence and Philo- 
ſophy, but ſelected his Authors, and carcd only for 
thoſe by whom he might profit in Virtue. (2) Among 
all Homer's Fictions and Sentiments he chiefly mind. 
ed Thoſe that ſerved to raiſe the Courage, and ſpur 
Men on to galant Actions. But he ſtudied princi- 
pally the Commentaries of (3) Evangelus for the 
marſhalling of Armies. He took delight alſo in the 
Hiſtories of Alexander at leiſure hours, ſtill conſi · 
dering how to bring what he read into Practice: 
For, never heeding what ſuch Books uſe for ſpecu- 


lation ſake to draw out in Figures, he lov'd to 


ſee, and diſcourſe of what the Nature of Places 


and their Situations would bear. So that he would 


be exerciſing his thoughts, and conſidering, as 


tits, fin, „„ 22 2 r ac& = qa» wo 


I (1) This is what Columella has 


Jaid down as a Maxim in the Pre- 


face to his Books de re ruſtica 


Sola res ruſtica, que (ine dubita- 
tione proxima, & quaſy conſangui- 


.nea, Sapientia eft; Husbandry only 
' which without contra diction is very 


nearly related to Wiſdom. And af. 
ter having recited all the different 
Arts and Occupations, he adds, 
Supereſt, ut dixi, unum genus libe- 
rale, & ingenuum rei familiaris 


e rg ex agricolatione con- 


tingit. There is only one Method of 
improving One's Fortune noble in ut 
ſelf, and fit for a Gentleman to pur- 
ſue, and That is Husbandry. 

\ (2) This is a flagrant Inſtance 


of Philopcemen's high eſteem for 


Homer ; he found him abounding 


in exalted Ideas, but dwelt upon, 


and made uſe only of Thoſe that 
were the Incentives of Valour; 
wbich abound in that Poet. No 
Writer ever painted Courage in 
ſuch lively Colburs; His Lines are 
able to inſpire it even into the moſt 
eſſential Cowar e. 
(3) An ancient Author, who 
wrote of the Art of drawing up 
an Army in Battel. He is mention- 
ed by Arian, who wrote upon the 
ſame Subject. and faith, that the 
Writings of this Evangelus, and 
Thoſe of Polybius, Eupolemus, I- 
phicrates, and Poſidonius were be- 
come of but little uſe in his time, 
becauſe they had omitted ſeveral 
things as well known in the Age 
wherein they wrote, which how- 
ever did then want ſome Explior 


tion. 
he 
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he travelled; and arguing withl thoſe about him, 
of the difficulties of ſteep or broken Ground; what. 
might happen at Rivers, Ditches, or Straits; in 


Marching cloſe or open; in this or that particular 
form of Battel. The truth is, he was too much ad- 
dicted to War, which he paſſionately lov'd, as the 


means to exerciſe all ſorts of Virtue, and (i) ut- 
terly contemned Thoſe who were not Soldiers, as 


Drones, and uſeleſs in the CommonwealtBn. 
When he was thirty Years of Age, Cleomenes 
King of the Lacedemonians, ſurpriſed Megalapolis 
by Night, forced the Guards, broke in, and ſeiz'd 
the Market-place. Philopemen ran in at the Noiſe, 
and fought with extreme Courage and Danger, 
but could not beat the Enemy out again. Yer he 
ſared the Citizens, who got away while he made 
head againſt Thoſe who purſued them, and amuſed 
Cleomenes, till having loſt his Horſe, and received 
ſeveral Wounds, he had much ado to get off him- 


elf, being the laſt Man in the Retreat. "The Me- 


galopolitans ſaved themſelves at Meſſene, whither Cle- 
omenes ſent to offer them their Town and Goods 
again. Philopemen perceiving them tranſported with 
the News, and eager to return, ſtop'd them with 
a Speech, in which he made them ſenſible that 
what Cleomenes called reſtoring the City, was taking 
the Citizens, and holding it with more Security: 
That bare Solitude would without more ado 
force him preſently away, ſince there was no ſtay- 
ing for him to guard e Houſes and na- 
ked Walls. Theſe Reaſons ſtay'd the Megalopo- 
litans, but gave occaſion to Cleomenes to pillage and 
deſtroy a great part of the City, and carry away 
much Booty. „5 | 


: Profeſſions | howeder are no leſs neceſſary or 
which, it is true, do not make ſo profitable. WE, 7 


B b 


| (1) This is carr * things = galant a Shew as That of War, but 
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A while | 
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A while after King Antigonus coming down to 
ſuccour the (1) Achæans, they march'd with their 
united Forces againſt Cleomenes; who having ſeiz'd 
the Avenues, lay advantageouſly poſted on ha Hills 
of Sellacia. Antigonus drew up cloſe by him, with 
a reſolution to force him in his Strength; Phzlope» 
men with his Citizens was that day placed among 
the Horſe, follow'd by the 7/lyrian Foot, a great 


number of try'd and able Men, who brought up 


the Rear of the Army. Their Orders were to keep 
their Ground, and not ingage till from the other 
Wing, where the King fought in Perſon, they 
ſhould ſce a red Coat of Arms lifted up on the Point 
of a Spear. The Achæans obey'd their Orders, and 
ſtood faſt : but the lyrians fell briskly in. Euclidas 
the Brother of Cleomenes, ſeeing the Foot thus ſe 
ver'd from the Horſe, detach'd the beſt of his light- 
arm'd Men, commanding them to wheel about, 
and charge the naked 7lyrians behind; this N 
8 things in Confuſion, Philopemen conſide 

ring thoſe light-arm'd Men might eaſily be dif- 
perſed, went firſt ro the King's Officers, to make 
them ſenſible what the Occaſion requir'd. Bur they 


not minding what he ſaid, but lighting him as 


hair-brain'd, becauſe he was yet of ſmall Credit, 
and not reputed a Man of Conduct, he e 
upon them with his own Citizens, and at the firſt 

ncounter diſorder'd, and ſoon after put thoſe Men 


'(1) Ay au0},the People of Achaia.¶ rinthian Gulph, call'd formerly 
This Word Acbaia has a very ex- Zgialos, extending on the Sex 
3 Signification, and wants to | Coaſt from Sicyon to Patras. Here 
explain d. In its moſt general | was form'd That which was calld 
Senſe it is taken for all Greece the League of the Achaans, to 
ying without the Peloponneſus, to | which many of the moſt conſider 
the South of Macedonia, between | rable Cities were united. And it 
. 4 and the Egean Sea. But in ſ is of theſe 4cheans that Plutarch 
Plutarch, as Lubin has well ob- | ſpeaks in the Life of Philopœmen, 
ſerv d. it is taken in a more re- [and in Thoſe of Pelopidas, and 4. 
ſtrain'd Senſe, for that Part of Pe- | ratus. | 


pomeſug0n the South of the Ce- 
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to flight with great Slaughter. Then to encourage 


the King's Army to bring them All upon the Ene- 
my while he was in confufion, he quitred his Horſe, 
and fighting with extream difficulty in his heavy 
Horſe-arms, in rough uneven Ground, full of Springs 
and Boggs, had both his Thighs below the Bur- 
tock ſtruck through with a thong'd Javelin. - It 
was thrown with a good Will, fo that the Head 


came out on the other Side, and made a great, 


though not a mortal Wound. There he ftood a 
while, as if he had been fhackled and unable to ra- 
move. The Thong in the middle of the Weapon 
hinder'd it from being drawn out, nor would Any 
about him venture to do it. But the Fight being 
now at the hotteſt, and hike to be quickly over, be 
was tranſported with deſire of Combat, and ſtrugled 
and ftrained fo long, ſetting one Leg forward, the 


Other back, till at laſt he broke the Staff, and made 


the Pieces be pull'd our. Being in this manner fet 
at Liberty, he caught up his Sword, and running 
through the midft of Thofewho were fighting in 
the firſt Ranks, ſtrangely animated his Men, and 
fer them arfire with Emulation. Antigonus, after 
the Victory, ask'd the Macedonians, to try them, 
how it hapned the Horſe had charged without Or- 
der before the Signal? They anfwering, that they 
were againſt their Wills forc'd to it by a young 
Gentleman of Megalvpolis, who had fallen in before 
his rime; That young Gentleman, reply'd Antigonss 
ſmiling, did like an experienc'd Commander. | 
This, as needs it muſt, brought Philopwmen into 
great Reputation. Antigunus was earneſt to have 
him in his Service, and offer'd him very advanra- 
geous Conditions, both as to Command and Pay. 
But Philopemen, who knew that his Nature brooked 
not to be under Another, would not accept them; 
Jet not enduring to live idle, and hearing of Wars 
in Crete, he paſy'd m_ thirher.. He ſpent ſome 
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DE 
time among thoſe very warlike, but withal ſober, 
temperate People, improving much by Experience 
in all ſorts of Ser rice; and then return'd with ſo 
much Fame, that the Achæaus preſently "choſe him 
General of the Horſe. Theſe Horſe! at that time 
had! neither Experience nor Heart, having gotten 
af cuſtom. to ſerve on pitiful Jades, the firſt and 
cheapeſt they could procure, when they wete to 


march; which too thèy ſeldom did, but bird 


Others in their places, and ſtaid at home Themſelves, 
Their former Commanders wink'd at This; becauſe 
it being a Degree of Honour among the Achean 
to ſerve an Sokths they had a great deal: of 
Power in the Commonwealth, and were able to 


_ gratifie.or moleſt whom' they pleas'd.” Philopwmen 


finding them in this Condition, yielded not to ſuch 
Reſpects, nor would paſs it over as formerly : But 
went Himſelf from Town to Town, where ſpeak 
ing with the young Gentlemen, Man by Man, he 
endeavour'd to bring them in love with Praiſe and 
Honour, and with making a handſom Appearance 
in the Field, ſetting Fines on Them who came un- 


furniſh'd of what was requiſite for their Parade. 


Where they were like to have moſt Spectatorn, 
there he would be ſure to exerciſe them, and make 
them skirmiſh in ſport One with Another. In a li- 
tle time he made them wonderfully ſtrong and bold, 
and, which is reckon'd of greateſt Conſequence in 
War, quick and vigorous, ' With Uſe and Induſtry 
they grew ſo perfect, had ſuch a Command of their 
Horles, ſuch a ready Exactneſs in wheeling W hole or 
FHalf- turns, and all other motions, that in the change 
of Poſtures, the whole Body ſeem'd as eaſily and 5 


ſteadily mov'd as one Man. In the great Battel 


Which they fought with the Ætolians and Elians 
by the River Lariſſus, He ſer then an Example 
himſelf. Demophantes, General of the Elian Horſe, 
ſingled out Philopemen, and ran with full ou at 
IG a | In 
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him. Philopemen prevented him, and with a vio- 
lent Blow of his Spear overthrew him dead to the 
Ground: Upon whoſe Fall the Enemy fled u imme- 
diately. And now Philopemen's Name was in every 
body's Mouth, as a Man who in perſonal.” Valour 
yielded not to the: Youngeſt, nor to the Oldeſt 
in good Conduct, and than Whom there came 
not into the Field a better Soldier or Comman- 
der. eget 1 2. RO PISS. 025 a 
Aratus indeed was: the firſt who rais'd the Achæ- 
ans, inconſiderable 'till then, into Reputation and 
Power, by uniting the divided Cities into one Com- 
monwealth, and ſettling a Way of Government, mo- 
derate, and becoming Greciaus. W hence it hapned» 
as in running Waters, where when few and little 
Bodies once ſtop, Others ſtick to them, and one 
part ſtrengthing Another, the Whole becomes one 
firm and ſolid Body: So, it was with Greece before 
the time of Aratus, when every City relying on it 
ſelf, the Whole lay expos'd to an eaſie Deſtruction. 
Till the Acheans firit united themſelves" into a 
Body, then drawing in their Neighbours round 
about, ſome by Protection, others by Naturaliza- 
tion, deſign'd at laſt to bring all Peloponneſus into 
one Community. Yet while Aratus liv'd, they de- 
pended much on the Macedonians, courting firſt 
Ptolomy,, then Antigonus and Philip, who had a 
great Influence on the Affairs of Greece. But when 
Philopemen came to command, the Achæans grow- 
ing ſtrong enough for the. moſt powerful of their 
Enemies, would march no longer under Foreigners. 
The Truth is, Aratus, as we have written at large 
in his Life, was not of ſo warlike a Temper, but 
did moſt_by Sweetneſs,, a winning Carriage, and 
Friendſhip with Foreign Princes. But Philopemen, 
being a-Man both-of Execution and Command; a 
great Soldier, and fortunate in his firſt Attempts, 
wonderfully heightned both the Power and Courage 
| Bb 3 of 
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of the Achæans, accuſtom'd to Victory under his 
Conduct. N | 


' Burfirſt healter'd what he found amiſs intheirArms 
and form of Battel. Formerly they us'd light, thin 
Bucklers, too narrow to cover the Body, and Javelins 


much ſhorter than Thoſe of the Macedonians. By 


which meansthey were well fitted forskirmiſhing ata 
diſtanee, but inacloſe Fight had much the diſadvan · 
tage. Then in their form of Battel they under- 
ſtood nothing of fighting in a Ring, nor any Fi- 
ure but a Square; to which too not allowing 
Front enough, nor cloſing it ſtrongly, as in the 
Macedonian Phalanx, where the Soldiers ſhoulder 
cloſe, and their Bucklers touch, they were eaſily 
open'd and broken. Philopemen reform'd all Thi 
perſuading them to change the narrow Target an 
Mort Javelin, into a large Buckler and long Pike; 
to arm their Heads, Bodies, Thighs and Legs; and 


Inſtead of looſe skirmiſhing, fight firmly, and Foot 


to Foot. After he had brought them all to wear 
Armour, and by that means into the confidence of 
thinking themſelves now invincible, he turn'd their 
wanton riotous Profuſions into an honourable Ex- 
pence. For being long us'd to vie in Cloaths, Furni- 
ture of their Houſes, and Service of their Tables, he 
faw there was no curing them of this Vanity, no 
more than you can cure an inyeterate Malady; he 
therefore endeavour'd to divert this Vanity of theirs 
from theſe Superfluities to things uſeful and lauda- 
ble, and quickly prevail'd upon them to be ſparing 
in their other Expences, that they might make a 
finer Appearance in their warlike Equipage. No- 
thing then was to be ſeen in the Shops but Plate 
breaking or melting down, gilding of Backs and 


Breaſts, ſtudding Bucklers and Bits with Silver: 


Nothing in the places of Exerciſe, but Horſes ma- 
naging, and young Men exerciſing their Arms: 
Nothing in the Ladies Hands but Holmes _ 

Fo reits, 
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Creſts, Feathers of all Colours, embroidered Coat; 


Armors, and Capariſons for Horſes. The Sight of 


which Bravery quickning and raiſing their Spirits, 
made them contemn Dangers, and ready to venture 
on any honourable Exploits. | 


Much Expence in other things that attta& our 


Eyes is apt to produce Luxury and Effeminacy; the 


tickling of the Senſe {lackning the Vigour of the 
Mind; but in Theſe it ſtrengthned and heightned 
their Courage; (1) as Homer makes Achilles at the 
Sight of his new Arms ſpringing with Joy, and on 
fire to uſe them. When Philopemen had obtain'd 
of them to arm, and ſer themſelves out in this mans 
ner, he proceeded to train them, muſtering and 
exerciſing them perpetually, and They obey'd him 
with great Exactneſs. For they were wonder- 
fully pleas'd with their new Form of Battel, 
which being ſo knit and cemented together, ſeem'd 
almoft impoſſible to be broken. And then their 
Arms, which for their Riches and Beauty they 
wore with Pleaſure, becoming light and eaſy with 
conftant uſe, they longed for nothing more than to 
try them with an Enemy, and fight in earneſt. 
The Acheans at that time were at War with Ma- 


chanidas the Tyrant of Lacedemon, who having a 


(1) How do's this Reflection of On all 1h immortal Artiſt had de» 
Plutarch illuftrate that Paſſage inf ſigm d. : Pope. 
the Nineteenth Book of the 1liad, : 
where Thetis brings to Achilles the] One would think there was nos 
Armour Vulcan had been making | thing in it but a ſtrong Impulſe of 
for him, and lays them at his Feet! | Poetry, but Plutarch bas made a 

| farther Diſcovery of a prodigious 

——The Hero kindles at the Show, | deat of good Senſe, and convinces 
And feels with Rage divine his Bo-| us that Homer, perfectly well ac- 

ſom glow. | quainted with every thiag belong- 
From his fierce Eye-balls lfvingFlames ing to Nature, paints in the moſt 

expire, Ei þ 
And flaſh meeſſant like a Stream of | Motions the view of magnificent 

Fire: | Armour naturally excites in the 
He turns the radiant Gift ; and feeds | Breaſt of a Hero. 

his Mind | 


Bd4g ſtrong 


proper Colours the Sentiments and 
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ſtrong Army, watch'd all opportunities of becom; 
ing entire Maſter of Peloponneſus. When Intelli- 
gence came that he was fallen upon the Mantineans, 
Philopemen preſently: took the Field, and march'd 
towards him. They met near Mantinea, and drew 
up in Sight of the City. Beſides the whole Strength 
of their ſeveral Cities, they Both had a good Num- 
ber of Mercenaries in pay. When they came to 
fall on, Machanidas, with his hir'd Soldiers, broke 
the Darts and Lances of the Tarentins, which Phi- 
lopemen had plac'd in the Front, to cover the Ache- 
aus. But when he ſhould have charg'd immediate - 
ly into the main Battel, which ſtood cloſe and firm, 
he hotly follow'd the Chace; and inftead of rout- 
ing the Acheans Army, diſorder'd his Own. With 
ſo..untoward a Beginning the reſt of the Confe- 
derates gave themſelves for loſt, but Philopemen 
ſeem'd to ſlight and make it a matter of ſmall 

conſequence; and obſerving the Enemy's Overſight, 
who had left their main Body undefended, and the 
Ground clear, would not make head againft Ma- 
ebanidas, but let him purſue the Chace freely, itil 
he had run himſelf a great diſtance from his main 
Body. Then ſeeing the Lacedemonians before him, 
deſerted by their Horſe, with their Flanks quite 
bare, he charg'd ſuddenly, and ſurpriz'd them with- 
out a Commander, and not ſo much as expecting 
an Encounter: For when they ſaw Machanidas 
driving the beaten Enemy before him, they thought 
the Victory already gain'd. He overthrew them 
with a great Slaughter, for They report above four 
Thouſand kill'd in the Place; and then fac'd about 
againſt Machanidas, who was returning with bis 
Mercenaries from the Purſuit. There hapned to 
be a broad deep Ditch between them, where Both 
ſtrove a while, One to get over and fly, the Other to 


hinder him. It bore a reſemblance of wild Beaſts, 1 
forc'd to fight for their Lives, when preſt by ſo ] 
| | eager 


7 
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„ eager a Huntſman as Philopemen; rather than of 
Ts Generals in a Field. The Tyrant's Horſe was 
„ mettled and ſtrong; and feeling the bloody Spurs 
d in his Sides, ventur'd to take the Ditch. He had 
„already planted his hinder feet on the Bank, and 
h rais'd his forefeet to leap, when Simmias and Polhæ- 
W nus, who us'd to fight by the fide of Philopemen, 
0 came up on Horſe-· back to his Aſſiſtance. But Phi- 
e lopemen, preventing Both, ſtood Machanidas Him- 
1 ſelf; and perceiving that the Horſe with his Head 
A high rear'd, cover'd his Maſter's Body; he turn'd 
a his own a little, and ftriking at the Tyrant with all 
his force, tumbled him dead into the Ditch. 
F The Achæans, wonderfully taken with his Va- 
| flour in this ſingle Combat, and with his Conduct 
| the whole day, ſet up his Statue in Braſs at Delphi, 
in the Poſture in which he kill'd the Tyrant. The 
| Report goes, that at the Nemæan Games, a little 
] 


after the Victory, Philopemen being then General 

the ſecond time, and at leiſure by reaſon of the So- , 
| lemnity, firſt ſhew'd the Grecians his Army, drawn 
i up as if they were to fight, with all the Motions 
f occurring in a Battel pertorm'd with wonderful Or- 
der, Strength, and Activity. After which he 
went into the Theatre, while. the Muſicians were 
ſinging for the Prize, waited on by Gentlemen in 
their Leaguer-cloaks, . and Scarlet Coats, all hand- 
ſome Men and in the flower of their Age, and all 
carrying a great reſpect to their General; yet breath- 
ing out a noble Confidence in themſelves, rais'd by 
ſucceſs in many glorious Encounters, Art their 
coming in, by chance one Pilades, a Muſician, with, 
a Voice well ſvited to the lofty Style of the Poer, 
was ſinging this Verſe out of the Perſians of Ti- 


motheus, 1 


Under bis Conduct Greece was free and great. 


The whole Theatre preſently caſt their Eyes on 
Philopemen, and fell a clapping with wonderful] 123 
8 e raviſh' 


raviſh'd with Hopes to recover again their former 
Fame, and a Greatneſs of Spirit little ſhort of their 
ancient Virtue. 

Now it was with the Athæant, as with youn 
Horſes, which go quietly with their uſual Riders, 
but boggle and grow untuly under Strangers. The 
Soldiers, when any hot Service was towards, and 
Philopemen not at their Head, grew dejected, and 
look'd about for him; but if He once appeat'd, 
came preſently to themſelves, and recover'd their 
Confidence and Courage. Of which their very 
Enemies being ſenſible, they could not endure to 
look Him in the Face: but, as appear'd in ſeveral 
Occaſions, were frighted with his very Name. 

_ Philip King of Macedon, thinking to terrifie the 
Acheans into Subjection again, if he could rid his 
hands of Philopemen, employed Some privately to 
aſſaſſinate him. But the Freachery coming to light, 
he became infamous, and mortally hated through 
all Greece. The Beotians beſieging Megara, and 
ready to carry the Town by Storm, upon a ground- 
leſs Rumour, that Philopemen was at hand with ſuc- 
cour, run away, and left their ſcaling Ladders al- 
ready faſtned to the Walls. Vabis, (who became 
Tyrant of Lacedæmon after the Death of Marhani- 
das) had ſurpriz'd Meſſene at a time when Philope- 
men was out of Command. He try'd to perſwade 
Lyſippus, then General of the Achæans, to ſuccout 
Meſſene ; But not prevailing with him, becauſe he 
ſaid the Enemy being now within, the Place was 
irrecoverably loft, he reſolv'd to go Himſelf, with- 
out Order or Commiſſion, but follow'd by his own 
Citizens, who went all with him as their General 
by Commiſſion from Nature, (1) which has decreed 


(i) That is certainly the Voice of For when the Laws of the Coun- 
Nature. However it is not ſo toſtry, orſcommonConſent, have once 
be underſtood but in Cafe of Li- named a Ruler, He is to be obeyd, 
þerty, where there is no Tye a [and Nature muſt be ſilent. 
riiag from any prior Engagement. | that 
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that He ſhould be obey'd, who is fitteſt to com- 


mand. Nabis, hearing of his coming, tho” his Ar- 
my lay quarter'd within the Town, thought it not 
convenient for him to ſtay; but ſtealing out of the 
fartheſt Gate with his Men, march'd away with 
all the ſpeed he could — himſelf a happy 
Man if he could get off with ſafety. And he did 
eſcape, but Meſſene was reſcued. ä 

All hitherto makes for the Praiſe and Honour of 
Philopemen. But when, at the requeſt of the Gor- 
111ians, he return'd again into Crete ro command for 
them, ar a time when his own Country was di- 
ſtreſſed by Nabis, (1) he was taxed either of Co- 
wardiſe, in ſhunning to fight a dangerous Enemy, 
or elſe of an unſeaſonable Vanity in courting the 


Praiſe of Foreigners at ſuch a time. For the Me- 


galopolitans were then ſo preſs'd, that the Enemy 
being Maſter of the Field, and encamping almoſt 
at their Gates, they were forc'd to keep themſelves 
within their Walls, and ſow their very Streets. 
And he flying from a War at home, and command- 
ing in chief in a foreign Nation, furniſh'd his III- 
willers with matter enough for their Reproaches. 
Some faid he took the Offer of the Gortynians, be- 
cauſe the Achæans choſe other Generals, and left 
Him bur a private Man, for he could not endure to, 


fit ſtill, but mn, %r "ae War, and commanding 
ufineſs, always coveted to be 


in it, as his great 
employ'd. And This agrees with what he once ſaid 
ſmartly of King Prolemy. Somebody was praiſing 
him for keeping his Army and Himfelf in perpe- 
tual exerciſe: And what Praiſe, reply'd Philopemen, 
is it for a King of his Tears, to be always preparing, and 


(1) That Calumuy was without ſon. And it was an Houour to his 
Foundation, He retir'd becauſe Country, whilſt his Succeſſor was 
another General having been ap- þſerving her againſt Nabis, for Him 
pointed to ſucceed him, he was | to go, and command the Troops 

no more than a private Per- Jof the Gortynians. 


never 


. 
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never performing? However, the Megalopalitays 
thinking themſelves betray'd, took it ſo ill, that 
they were about to baniſh him. But the Acbæan, 
daſh'd that deſign, by ſending their Prætor Ariſte- 
netus to Megalopolis, who, tho' he were at diffe- 
rence with Philopemen about Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth, yet would not ſuffer him to be ba- 
niſh'd. Philopemen being upon this account out of 
favour with his Citizens, drew off divers of the 
little neighbouring Places from obeying them, put- 
ting it in their Heads to ſay, that from the beginning 
they were not ſubje& to their Taxcs, or Laws, or 
any way under their Command. In theſe Pretences 
he openly took their part, and at the fame time 
fomented Seditions in the City againſt the Zcbeans, 
But theſe things happen'd a while after. | 

While he ſtaid in Crete, in the Service of the 
Gortynians, he made War not like a Peloponneſian 
or Arcadian, fairly in the open Field, but fought 
with them at their own Weapons, and turning 
their Scratagems and Tricks againſt Themſelves, 
ſoon made them ſee that they were only good at 
low Craft, and were but Children to an expe- 
rienc'd Soldier. Having manag'd it then with 
great Bravery, and great Reputation to Himſelf, he 
return'd into Peloponneſus, where he found Philip 
beaten by T. Quintius, and Nabis at War both with 
the Romans and Acheans. He was preſently choſen 
General againſt Nabis, bur venturing to fight by 
Sea, ſeem'd to have ſplit upon the ſame Rock with 
Epaminondas, and by aSucceſs very different from the 
gencral Expectation, and his own Fame, loſt much 


of his former Repuation. But for Epaminondas, . 


Some report he was backward by defign, to diſguſt 
his Countrymen with the Sea, leſt of good Soldiers, 
they ſpould by little and little turn, as Plato ſays, 
ill Mariners: And therefore return'd from {fs 
and the Iſlands, without doing any thing to the 


purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. Whereas Philopemen thinking his Skill 


in Land- ſervice would prevail likewiſe at Sea, (1) 
only learnt what a Share Experience has in making 
our Courage ſucceſsful, and how much it imports 
in the Management of things to be accuſtomed to 
them: For He was nor only put to the worſt in the 
Fight for want of Skill, bur having rigg'd up an 
old Ship, which had been a famous Veſſel forty 
Years before, and ſhipp'd- his Citizens in her, ſhe 
foundring, he had like to have loſt them All. Bur 
then finding the Enemy, as if he had been driven 
out of the Sea, had, in contempt of him, befieged 
Gytheon, he preſently ſet ſail again, and taking them 
unexpectedly, diſpers'd, and careleſs after the Victo- 
ry, landed/in the 'Night, burnt their Camp, and 
kilbd a great Number of the. | 
A few Days after, as he was marching thro 
rough and narrow Paſſages, Nabis came ſuddenly 
upon him. The Achæans were diſmay'd, and in ſo 
ſtrait a Place, and which was ſeized by the Enemy, 
deſpair'd to get off with Safety. Philopamen made 
a little halt, and when he had view'd the Ground, 
made it appear, that the greateſt thing in War is 
Skill in drawing up an Army. For by advancing 


(1) Here is a General, who be- 
cauſe he has acquired a great Repu- 
tation in the Land Service, thinks 
himſelf capable of commanding 
with the like Succeſs at Sea; but 
Experience taught him otherwile, 
They are two different Talents, and, 
for the better Illuſtration of this 
Paſſage, the Reader will forgive me 
if I relate here what was one day 
ſaid by one of the greateſt Captains 
that ever France, ſhall I ſay, orthe 
World produced; I mean the great 
Prince of Conde. As They were 
talking of a naval Fight, the Prince 
faid, he ſhould be glad to ſee one, 
adding that upon ſuch an Occaſion 


he would make it his Buſineſs to 
obſerve every thing that paſſed with 
the greateſt Application, A Sea 
Officer that happen d to be preſent: 
reply d, Sir, in that Caſe there is not 
an Admiral but would be proud to 
receive his Orders from your High- 
neſs. My Orders, reply'd the Prince, 
hold you there; I would not ſo much 
as preſume to give my Opinion; I 
would remain quietly upon the Deck, 
and diſtinftly obſerve all their Mo- 
tions and Operations for my Inſtructi- 
on.' If P a had the 
Senſe and Modeſty of that Prince 
he would not have met with ſo 


6 


great a Rebuff. | 
only 
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was alſo honour'd in all the Theatres of Greece, but 


F EW'i 
only a few Paces, and without y Confufion or 
Trouble, altering his Order according to the Na- 
ture of che Plane, he preſently took away all Ap 
pre henſions from his Men, and then charging, put 
the Enemy to flight. But when he ſaw they fled 
not towards the City, but diſpers d every Man 2 
different way all over the Field, which for Wood 
and Hills, Brooks and Ditches was not paſſable for 
Horſe, he ſounded a Retreat, and encamped by 
broad Day-light. Then foreſecing the Enemy 
would endeavour to ſteal ſcatteringly into the City 
in the dark, he poſted ſtrong Parties of the Aabæum 
all along the Banks and Hillocks near the Walts, 
Many of Nabis's Men fell into their Hands; for 
returning not ina Body, but as the chance of Flight 
had diſpos'd of every one, they were caught like 
Birds, ere they could enter into the Town. 
For theſe things he was. wonderfully loved, and 


gat the ſecret Ill-will of Tirat Flaminius, a Man 
covetauſly ambitious of Glory. For He thought 
it but reaſonable a Conſul of Rome ſhould be other 
wile eſteem'd by the Achæans, than a Gentleman 
of Arcadia; eſpecially ſeeing there was no Com- 
pariſon between what He, and what Philopemen bad 
done for them. For He by one Proclamation bad 
reſtored all Greece, as much as had been under Philip 
and the Macedonian, to liberty. Aſter This Titus 
made Peace with Nabis, and Nabis was circumvent- 


end and ſlain by the Aviians. Things being then 


in Confuſion at Sparta, Philopemen lay'd hold oa 
that Occaſion, and coming upon them with his 
Army, prevail'd with Some by Perfuaſion, with 
Others by Fear, till he brought the whole City 
over to the Achæans. As it was no ſmall matter 
for Sparta to become. a Member of Arbaia, this 
Action gained him infinite Praiſe from the 4cheans, 


for ſtrengthning the Union by the Addition of ſo 


great 
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great and powerful a City, and nar a little Good- 
will from the Nobility of Spanta it ſelf, who hoped 


they had now procured a General who would de- 
fend their Freedom. | | 


Wherefore having made a hundred and twenty 


Silver Talents by Sale of the Houfe and Goods of 
Nabis, they decreed Him the Mony, and to ſend 
Some in the Name of the City to preſent it. But 
here the Honeſty of Philopamen appear'd, as it was, 
a real uncounterfeited Virtue. There was not a 
Man amongft them that would undertake to men- 
tion the matter to him, bur every one excuſin 
himſelf, and ſhifting it off ro his Fellow, they id 
it at laſt on Timolaus, with whom Philopæmen had 
lodg'd at Sparta. Timolaus came to Megalvpolis, and 
was entertain'd by Philopemen; bur ftruck into Ad- 
miration with his grave manner of Diſcourſe, his 
thrifty and uprighe way of living, judg*d him not 
a Man to be tempred, and fo, pretending other 
Buſineſs, return'd without a Word mention'd of 
the Preſent. He was ſent again, and did juſt as 
formerly. But the third time, with much ado and 
faltring in his Words, he acquainted Philopmen 
with the Good- will of 

Philopemen hearkned to him obligingly and gladly 
and then went himſelf to Sparta, where he advis' 
them not to bribe good Men, and their Friends, of 
whoſe Virtue they might be ſure without Charge 
to themſelves z but buy off and filence ill Citizens, 
who were perpetually 3 City with 
their ſeditious Speeches in the Senate, or to the 
People. For it was better to bar Liberty of 
Speech in Enemies, than in Friends. Thus ir ap- 
pear'd how much Philopamen was above Bribery. 
Diophanes being afterwardsGeneral of the {cheans, 
and hearing the Lacedæmonians were bent on new 
Commotions, reſolv'd to chaſtiſe them. They onthe 
other fide being ſet upon War, embroil'd all Pelo- 


ponneſus. 


the City of Sparta to him. 
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ponneſus. Philopamen did what he could to ſweeten 
Diopbanes, and make him ſenſible, that as the 
Times went, (1) while Antioabus and the Romans 
were diſputing their vaſt Pretenſions with mighty Ar. 
mies in the Heart of Greece, it concerned a Man 
in his Employment to keep a watchful Eye oyer 


them, and diſſembling and putting up many Inju- 


juries. to preſerve all quiet at home. Diophanes 
would not be ruled, but joined with Titus, and Both 
together falling into Laconia, marched directly to 


| Sparta. Philopemen was ſo nettled, (2) that he did an 
Action in it ſelf not juſtifiable, but which proceeded 


from a great and undaunted Spirit; for getting in- 
to the Town himſelf, He, a private Man as he was, 
kept out both the Conſul of Rome and General of 


Achaia, quieted the Diſorders in the City, and re 


united it once again to the Achæans. 3 

Vet afterwards when he was Prætor himſelf, up- 
on ſome new Miſdemeanor of the Lacedemonians, 
he brought back Thoſe who had been baniſn'd, put, 
as Polybius writes, eighty, according to Ari ſtocra- 
tes three hundred and fifty Citizens to death, raz'd 


the Walls, took away a good part of their Terr- 


tory, and laid it to the Megalopolitans, forced out 
of the Country, and carried into Achaia, All who 
had been made free of Sparta by Tyrants, except 
three thouſand who would not ſubmit to Baniſh- 


ment. Thoſe he ſold for Slaves, and with the Mo- 
ney, as if to inſult over them, built a Porch at Me- 


galopolis. Laſtly, unworthily trampling upon the 
Lacedemonians in their Calamities, and even glutting 
his Hatred with a moſt eruel and inhuman Action, 


(1) c. Livius had this Year the | ral, and throw himſelf into Spar- 
Command of the Romer Fleet, ta on purpoſe to oppoſe him, How- 


with which he overthrew That] ever he wasjuſtified in the Event. 


of Antiochus near Epheſus. Tho? a good Man is not to bave 
- (2) Strictly ſpeaking, it was a | recourſe to the Event in Juſtificy 
very unwarrantable,and unjuſt Step | tion of. his Actions, 1 

in Philepœ men to deſert his Gene!!! 


(1) he 
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Il n en eee og eo a 
1) he aboliſh'd.the Laws of Lycurgus, and forced 
* Ns to educate their Ge | od tre after the 
manner of the Acbæans. For while they kept to the 
„ Diſcipline of Lycurges, there Was no pulling down 
n their havghty Spirits; but now their Calamities 
er nad given Philopemen opportunity to cut the Si- 
news of their Commonwealth aſunder, they were 
brought low, and grew tame and humble. Vet This 
d lated not long; for applying themſelves to the Ro- 
0 nan, and getting their Conſent, they ſoon threw 
off their new Achaian Faſhions; and, as much as in 
d. ſo miſerable and depraved a Condition they could, 
re. eſtabliſb'd their old Diſcipli ne. 
by When the War betwixt Antiochus and the No- 
ft Wl mars broke out in Greece, Philopemen was a private 
Man: At which he repin'd grieyouſly, when he 
| ſaw Antiochus lay idle at Calcis, ſpending his time 
in unſcaſonable Comrtihips and Weddings, and his 
5 Men diſperſed in ſeveral Towns without Order or 
5 Commanders, and minding nothing but their Plea- 
7” Wfurcs. He uſed to tell the Romans that he envy'd 
- Witheir Victory; and that if he had had the Fortune 
co be then in Command, he would have ſurpriz'd. 
ut the Enemy, and cut all their Throats at their De- 
10 bauches. When Antigonus was overcome, the Ro- 
t vans preſſed harder upon Greece, and ſurrounded 
b the Achæans with their Power; the leading Men 
1 in the ſeveral Cities grew out of heart, the great 


Strength of the whole Body inſenſibly vaniſh'd, and 


(1) Plutarch has with goo J rea- 
ſon called This a cruel and . 
human Action; the moſt cruel, 
and the moſt unjuſt that could poſ- 


Yeats, and upwards; The ready 
way to give a mortal Wound to 
a Community is to deprive ir of 
thoſe Cuſtoms and Uſages which 


idly be offered to Sparta. The 
only way to pull it up by the 
Roots was to aboliſh an Eftabliſh- 
ment under which it had flou- 
ſhed in great Glory and Proſpe- 


Vor. III. 


my for the Space of ſeyen hundred 


preſerve to it its Morals and Diſci- 


pline, and Cheriſh in the Indivi- 


duals a Spirit of Courage and Re- 
ſolution which only can enable 
them to triumph over their Ene- 


mies. 


Co the 


time 


| | N . 
the rolling of Fortune began to ſettle on the R. 
man Baſis. Philopemen in chis Conjuncture carried 
himſelf like a good Pilot in a bigh Sea, lomerimes 


S 
by . 


ſhifting Sail, and ſometimes yielding, but {til} icer- 
ing ſteady; and omitting no Opportunity nor Ear- 
nefine(s to keep All who were conſiderable, whether 
for Eloquence or Riches, faſt to the Defence of 
their common Liberty. „ 
Ariſlinætus a Megalopolitan of great Credit among 
the Acheans, but always a Favourer of the Roman, 
ſaid one D * OE 723 75 that hen W were 
not to be diſpleaſed, or refuſed any thing. Pbilopænen 
heard Bin wi an. impatient Silence : But at laſt 
not able to hold longer, ſaid angerly to him, (1) 4 


_ why in ſuch haſte, wretched Man, to behold an End 
of Greece? Manlius, the Roman Conſul, after the 


efeat of Autiocbus, moved the Acheans to reſtore 
the baniſh'd Lacedemonians to their Country, which, 
Motion was ſeconded and ſupported by al the In- 
tereſt of Titus. But Philopemen croſs'd it, not for 
any IIl-will to the Men, but becauſe they ſhould 
be beholden to Him and the Achæans, not to Titus 
and the Romans. For when he came to be Prætor 
himſelf, He reſtored them. So impatient was bis 
prone his Nature to contend with Mien in Power. 
8 now . threeſcore and ten, and the eighth 
reneral, he was in hope to paſs in quiet, nat 
only the Vear of his Magiſtracy, — his remaining 
Life. For as Diſeaſes are weaker in weaker Bodies, 
the quarrelling Humour of the Greciaus abated much 
with their Power. But envious Fortune threw him 
down in the cloſe of his Life, like one who with 


great Spirit of doing things by Command, and ſo 


(i) This is 2 fine Saying. Phi- once they had ſubmitted to the 
lopemen meant by it that they] Romans. | 
ſhould be no longer Grecians, when | 


unmatch* 


c 


— 
Co 
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unmatchabſe ſpeed runs over all the Race, and 
ftumbles at the Goal. Lis reported, that being in 
mander; he repiy'd, (1) there war #0 Heut actount 
jo be nade , a Man, who bad ſuffered bimfelf ro be. 
taken alive by Þis | Enemies: © 3 16.1 11 973 2 WIE 


; 
„ _—_ 
s # 


A few Diys after, News came that Dinocrate a 


Meſſenian, à particular Enemy to Philbpæmen, an 

for his Wiekedneſs and Villanies generally hated, 
bad brought Meſſene to teyolt from the Acheansg 
and was about to ſeize a little Place called (2) Co- 
lonis. Philopæmen lay then ſick of a Fever at Ar- 
gos. Upon the News he haſted away, and reached 
Megalopolis; which was diſtant above four hundred 
Furlongs, in one Day. From thence he prefently 
drew out # choice Body of Horſe, conſiſting of the 
chiefeſt of the City, in the vigour of their Age 
and Mettle, and forward in the matter, both from 
their extraordinary Love to Philopemen, and from 


their Love of Glory. As they marched towards 


Meſſene, they met with Dinotrat's about (3) Evan. 
der's Hill, charged and routed him. But five hundred 


(1) This was the Sentiment of [ it, and Livy calls it Cotone in this 


Regulus, ſo finely touch'd by He 
race in the fifth Ode of his third 
Book. Plut arch thinks this Say- 
ing of Philopzxmen's too haughty. 
and preſuming; for the braveft 
Man in the World may have the 


Fortune to fall alive into the Hands 


of his Enemies; nay, it often hap · 
pens to be the Effect of his un- 
Gaunted Courage; of which Expe- 
nence can ſupply us with many 
Inſtances. 

(2)1 know of no Place c#led Co- 
lonis, Plutarch without doubt had 
writ it Corone, whict was 2 very 
Conſt4-rable Poſt on the Sea-ſide, 


law Meſſene. Strabo mentions * 
ES 


very Hiftory. 


mention of this Hill of Evander; 
hut at ſome diſtance from Meſſeze, 
in the way leading towards Ar- 
aadia, Polhbius and after Him Pau- 
ſanias, tell us there is a Hill cal- 
led Evan, which, without doubt, 
is that meant by Plutarch in this 
Place; and for want of rightly un- 
der ſtand ing the Word, (it being an 
Exclamation uſed in Baccbus's Or- 
gies) it has been univerſally taken 


had bereaved it of the laſt Syl- 
| lable. | x 


freſh 


(J) Ifind no whereelſe the leaſt 


for Evander, as if fome Accident 
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freſh Men, who being left for a Guard to the Coun- 
try came late in, hapning to appear, the flying E- 
nemy rally'd again about the Hills. Philopemen 
fearing to be incloſed, and ſolicitous for his Men, 
retreated over Ground extreamly diſadvantageous, 
bringing up the Rear in Perſon. As he often faced 
and ran upon the Enemy, he drew them all upon 
Himſelf; yet they only caracoll'd aloof and ſhouted 
about him, no Body daring to approach him. With 
care to ſave every ſingle Man, he left his main Bo- 
dy ſo often, that at laſt he was left Himſelf alone 
among the thickeſt of his Enemies. Vet even then 


None durſt come up to him, but being pelted at a 


diſtance, and driven to ſtony ſteep Places, he vu 
fain with much ſpurring to wind up and down as 
he was able: His Age was no hindrance to him, 
for with perpetual Exerciſe it was both ſtrong and 
active. But being weakned with Sickneſs, and ti- 
red with his long Journey, his Horſe ſtumbling, 


threw him, encumber'd with his Arms, and faint, 


upon a hard and rugged piece of Ground. His Head 
being grievouſly bruiſed with the Fall, he lay a while 
ſpeechleſs, ſo that the Enemy thinking him dead 


began to turn and ftrip him. But when they ſaw 


him lift up his Head, and open his Eyes, they 
threw themſelves in crouds upon him, bound his 
Hands behind him, and carry'd him off with all 
the provoking Scorn and opprobrious Language of 
inſulting Infolence ; Him, I ſay, who had never ſo 
much as dream'd of being led in triumph by Di- 
nocrates. 


The Meſſenians, wonderfully puffed up with the 


News, thronged in Swarms to the City Gates. But 
when they ſaw Philopæmen in a Poſture ſo unſui- 
table to the Glory of his great Actions and famous 
Victories, moſt of them ſtruck with Grief, and 


curſing the deceitful Vanity of human F wn 
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PHILOP OE MEN. 
fell a weeping with Compaſſion. Their Tears by 
little and little turn'd to kind Words, and twas al- 
moſt in every Body's Mouth, that they ought to te- 
member what he had done for Them and the Com- 
mon Liberty, which, by driving away Nabis, he 
had preſerved. Some few, to make their Court to 
Dinocrates, were for tormenting, and putting him 
to Death, as a dangerous and irreconcileable Ene- 
my; that if once he got looſe, Dinocrates was 
loſt, who had taken him Priſoner, and uſed him 
baſely. They put him at laſt into a Dungeon un- 
der- ground, which they called the Treaſury, a place 
into which there comes no Air, nor Light from a- 
broad; and which having no Doors, is cloſed with a 
great Stone, which rolling to the entrance, they fix'd, 
and placing a Guard about it, left him. In the 
mean time Phjlopemen's Soldiers recovering them- 
ſelves after their Flight, and fearing he was dead 
when he appeared no where, made a Stand, calling 
him with loud Cries, and reproaching one another 
with their unworthy and ſhameful Eſcape; and be- 
traying their General, who to preſerve Their Lives 
had loſt his Own. Then they fell to ſearching cu- 
riouſly every where, till hearing at laſt he was taken, 
they ſent away Meſſengers round about with the 
News. The Acbhæans reſented the Misfortune deep- 
ly, and decreed to ſend and demand Him, and in 


the mean time drew their Army together for his 


eſcue. 5 

While theſe things paſs'd in Achaia, Dinocrates 
fearing Delays would lave Philopemen, reſolved to be 
before-hand with the Achæaus; wherefore as ſoon as 
Night had diſpers'd the Multitude, he ſent in the Ex- 
ecutioner with Poiſon, and ordered him not to ſtir 
from him *cill he had taken ir, Philopemen was then 
laid down, wrapt up in his Cloak, not ſleeping, but 
oppreſs'd with Erick 1 Trouble. But ſeeing Light, 
| C 3 | an 
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and a Man with Poiſon by him, he ſtruggledd to ſit up, 
and taking the Cups” ask d the Hangman if he heard 
any thing of the Horſe-: men, particularly Lycortas? 
The Fellow anſwering, that the moſt Part had got 
off ſafe; he nodded, and looking chearfully' upon 
unfortunate. And without a Word more, drank 
it off, and laid him down again. His Weakneſs 
ſtruggling but little wih the Poiſon, it diſpatch'd 
kin enen. i id des fork ater 

The News of his Death fill'd all Acbaia with 
Grief and Lamentation. The Yourh, with ſome 
of the Chief of the ſeveral Cities, met at | Megalopse 
ks, with a Reſolution to take Revenge without 
delay. They choſe (1) Zycertas General, and fal- 
ling upon the Me/enzans, put all ro Fire and Sword, 
"till the City by common conſent yielded: Dino- 
crates, with as many as had voted for his Leath, 


prevented their Revenge, and kill'd themſelves, 


hoſe who would have had him tormented, Ly- 
cortas put in Chains. They burnt his Body, and 
put the Afﬀaes into an Urn, and then marched home - 
WY not in a diſordered hurry, but with a kind 
pf ſolemn Pomp, half Triumph, half Funeral, 


Crowns of Victory on their Heads, and Tear in 
their Eyes, their Captive Enemies in Fetters by 


them. Pohbius, the General's Son, carried the Urn, 
whereof there was hardly any thing to be ſeen but 
Garlands and Ribbons. ' The chief of the Acheans 
marched near to Pohbius. The Soldiers follow'd, 
bravely arm'd and mounted, with Looks neither 
altogether ſad as in Mourning, nor lofty as in 
Victory. The People from all Towns and Villages 


. (3) This was in the ſecond Irian, who was in the Action, and 
Year of the one bur.dred and for- mightt e at that time about twer- 
ty nimh Ohmpiad. Lycortas was |ty Years of Age, | 

the Father of Polybins the Riſto-l— 


4. in 


pHILOP OE ME N. 
in their way, flocZ'd out to meet him, as at his 
return from Conqueſt, and ſaluting and touching the 
Urn, fell in with the Company, and follow'd on w 
Megalopolis. Where when the ald Men, the Women 
and Children were mingled with che reſt, the whole 
City was fill'd with Sighs, Complaints and Cries, 
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ſiſts of eight Elegiac Verſes, of ſo 


their 


rene upon the loſs of Philonæmen as the lofs of 
reatneſs, and on Themſelves as no longer 


Chief among the Acbæans. So he was honourab 


buried according to his Worth, and the Priſoners 
put to death, by ſtoning them about the Place 


where his Monument was erected, * © S 


(i) Many Statues were ſet up, and many Honours . 


decreed him by the ſeveral Cities; (2) all which 
a certain Roman, who after the Deſtruction of Co- 
rinth proſecuted him, as if he had been alive, for an 
Enemy to the Romans, would have remoy'd, The 


(1) We find in Pauſanias the 
Inſcription Thoſe of Teges made 
on the Statue They erected in Me- 
mory of that great Man; it con- 


wonderful a Beauty, that I believe 
it will not be unacceptable to the 


Reader to have them inſerted 
here. | 


% ay © A» 1 | 
Te Ape x, Sofa nal EANNA- 
4 r MET MGAx cs, 
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STace duaviTs xpty]op' 
 eacubepins. 
O Chief! ronown'd in Arms, and 
Councils too, | 
The Praiſe of every Grecian is thy due. 
ay ſlam, and Liberty re- 
ſe are the Bleſſings of thy gene- 
rous Sword. 
For This two Trophies high erected 
ſtand. 


The chearful Homage of a grat 
Land 23 


For This Tegea dedicates to Fame 
This Statue, ſacred to the Hero's 
Names 


(2) Thirty-ſeven Years after his 
Death, that is the ſecorid Year of 
the one hundred and forty- eighth 
Olympiad, one hundred forty five 


Kpavyios yev 
Cc 


Vears before the Birth of our Sa- 
es 


4 buſineſs 


4⁰⁰ Tb LI I E, Gr. 

buſineſs made a Noiſe, and Pahybius anſwered the 
Sycophant at large. But neither Mummius nor his 
Lieutenants would ſuffer the honourable Monu- 
mentis of ſo great a Man to be defaced, though he 
had often croſs'd both Titus and Manlius. They 
diſtinguiſh'd well, in my Opinion, and as became 
Honeſt Men, betwixt Intereſt and Virtue, Honeſt 
and Profitable, when they thought Thanks and Re- 
ward due to Him who does a Benefit, from Him 
who receives it, and Honour never to be deny'd 


by the Good to the Good. And ſo much concers- 


> 


-D g Philopemen. 
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TITUS . FLAMINIUS. 


iu, Ouintius (1) Flaminius (whom we 
pitch upon for a Parallel to Philo- 
bpanmen) what He was as to his outward 
appearance, They who are led with 


2 Curioſity that way, may ſee in (2) his Brazen 


Statue, 


(i) It ought to be written — mininus were two very different 
ninus, and not Flaminius. If Pla- Perſons, I ought to acquaint the 
tarch originally wrote it Flamini-| Reader that there is a Manuſcript 
us, he committed a groſs Error, | wherein it is always Si 
and con founded two very diftin&t | Flamininus, inftead of $\xpuivsg 
Families. He calls that Perſon| Flaminius. This would be a ſuf- 
Flaminius, whom Polybius, Livy, | ficient Authority for me to cor- 
and all the other Hiſtorians call] rect the Text, but I chuſe rather 
Flamininus. Flamininus was of a to leave it as I found it; what I 
Patrician Family, and Flaminius of a] have ſaid here by way of Adver- 
Plebeian. In a Wor l, Cuius Flaminius, | tiſement may ſuffice. | 
who was ſlain inthe Battel which | (2) It is a matter of Surprize 
was fought near the Lake of Thra- — ſo grave an Hiſtorian as Pla- 
bmemus, and this T. Quinctius Bla- Itarcb ſhould refer hisReaderstorbat 
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Statue, which ſtands in Nome next that of the 
Great Apollo, brought from Carthage, oppoſite to 
the Circus Maximus, with a Greek Inſcription upon 
it. But for the Temper of his. Mind, it is faid to 
have, been ſomewhat of the hotteſt, both in his an- 
gry, and in the kinder Expreſſions of himſelf, but 
not to an equal pitch or continuance in both; for 
when be came to Puniſhing, his Anger was ſoon o- 
ver, and the Puniſhment light. But whatever 
Courteſie or good Turn he ſet about, he went thro' 
with ir. So civil, ſo obliging was he always to 
them an whom he poured his Favours, as if They, 
not he, had been the Beneſactors. He practiſed as 
much Obſervance and Care towards all that had 
taſted of his Beneficence, as if in Them had been 
| Jodg'd his choiceſt Treaſures: But being ever thirſty 
after Honour, and a mighty Affecter of Glory, if a- 
ny thing of a greater and more extraordinary Na- 
ture were to be done, he would be ſure to be the 
Doer of it Himſelf; (1) he took more pleaſure in 
Thoſe that needed, than in Thoſe that were capable 
of conferring Courteſies; looking on the former 2 


Statue; which at moſt could be if He himſelf would have taben 


of uſe only to ſuch as dweit at 

, and were living near the 
time wherein he wrote. But as 
theſe Lives were defign'd for the 
uſe of all Men, in all Countries, 
and in all Ages, cou'd he think 
that Thoſe who were to read this 
Life, five hundred Leagues from 
Rome, and more. than a thouſand 
Years after it was firſt written, 


wou'd undertake ſo long a Voyage 


on Purpaſe to view this Statue, 
which might not poſſibly he then 


in Bei ng, that they might. be able 


to know what ſort of Man, as to 
his Perſon, this Flamininus was? 
It would have been much better 


the Pains to have given us a De- 
ſcription of it. 

(1) What a noble Maxim is 
This! how full of Generofity! 
What aRebuke is it toſuch grove 
ling Souls, ſuch mean - ſpirited 
Men, who never in their whale 
Lives make one Step, contract the 
leaſt Friendſhip or Acquaintanoe 
with any but Such as have it in 
their Power to aſſiſt, and be be- 
neficial to them! In that merce- 
nary Viewy will they flatter, and 
make Court to the moſt unwot- 
thy of Mankind, tho'at the fame 


time they cannot but deſpiſe them 


in their Hearts, 
| proper 
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T. O. FL'AMINIUS. 
1 25 Objects for his Virtue, and on the latter as 
is Competitors in Glory. 8 4 
Rome had then many and ſharp Conteſts abroad; 
and her Youth" betaking themſelves early to the 
Wars, learn'd betimes the Art of Commanding, 
when Flaminius, having paſs'd through the Rudi- 
ments of Soldiery began his firſt Charge in the 
War againſt Hannibal, as Commander of a thou- 
ſand Foot under Marcellus the then Conſul. Mar. 
cellus indeed, falling into an Ambuſcade, was cur 
off. But Titus getting the Governorſhip as well 
of Tarentum (then re- taken a ſecond time) as of the 
Country about it, grew no leſs famous for his Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, than for his Military Skill. This 
occaſioned him to be appointed Chieftain and Lea- 
der of thoſe two Colonies which were ſent into 
the Cities of Nænia and Coſſa; which fill'd him 
with loftier Thoughts, and made him ſtep over 
thoſe previous Honours which ſuch young Candi- 
dates uſe to paſs through of Tribune, Prætor, and 
Maile, and level his firſt aim at the Conſulſhip. 
Having therefore theſe Colonies, and all that Inte- 
reſt ready at his Devotion, without more ado, he 
ſtands for it: But the Tribunes of the People, Ful- 
vius and Manlius, and their Party, ſtrongly oppos'd 
him; alledging how undecent a thing, how ill a 
Precedent it was, that a Man of ſuch raw Years, one 
who was yet, as twere, untrain'd, never initiated in 


the firſt ſacred Rites and Myfteries of Govern- 


ment, ſhould, in contempt and oppoſition of their 
Laws, intrude and force bimſelf into the Sovereign» 
5 | 1 2 
However, the Senate remitted it to the Peoples 
choice and ſuffrage, (1) who elected Him (though not 

. „„ (nd 


(1) This Period will lead us] he was named Conſul with Sextus 


| back exactly to the time of Flami- | ZElius Paætus, the fecond,or accard- 


ninus bis Birth. Plutarch tells us| ing to Others, the third Year — 
J c 
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The LIFE of 


then arrived at his thirtieth Year) and Sextus AZlius 
Conſuls. The War againſt Philip and the Mace- 
donians fell to Titus. by Lot; and ſurely ſome. kind 
Genius, propitious at that time to the Roman Affaits, 
had a hand in the drawing it: For the Macedonians 
were not Men of that ſtubborn Nature, as to nced a 
General to be ſent againſt them, who would always 
be upon the point of force and dry blows, but were 
rather reducible by perſuaſion and gentle uſage. It is 
true that the Kingdom of Macedon furniſh'd Sup- 
lies enough to Philip, to enable him to adventure ona 
ſingle Battel with the Romans; but to maintain a long 
and lingring War, he muſt call in Aid from Greece; 
from Greece muſt he recruit his ſtrength; from Greece 
repleniſh his ſtores; from thence muſt he borrow his 
ſtrong holds and retreating places; and, in a word, 
all the Materials of War muſt the Macedonian Ar- 
my fetch from thence. Unleſs therefore that the 
Grecians could be taken off from ſiding with Phi- 
lip, this War with him muſt not expect its deciſion 
from a ſingle Battel, Now Greece (who had not 
hitherto held much Correſpondence with the Ro- 
mans, and did but then begin to concern itſelf with 
their Affairs) would not fo ſoon have embraced a 
Foreign Authority inſtead of the Governors ſhe had 
been inur'd to, had not the Roman Conſul been of 
a ſweet and winning Nature, one who worked ra- 
ther by fair means than force ; of a moſt infinu- 
ating addreſs in all Applications of himſelf to Others, 


the one hundred and forty fifth O. | thirty-eighth Olympiag: and this 
ings in the five hundred and | Account agrees with Livy, who 
fry-fifch Year of Rome, one hun- | faith that at the time when 
dred and ninety fix Years before the | proclaim'd Liberty ro Greece, du- 
Chriſtian ra, and that he was | ring the Celebrarion of the Iſh 
not full thirty Years of Ape; | mian Games, which happen'd in 
from whence it follows that he | the firft Year of the one hundred 
was born in the five hundred and | and forty-fixth Olympiad, he was 
twenty- ſinth Year of Rome, the | but thirty theee Years old, ſed & 
the firſt Year of the hundred and | rat trium fere c triginta anno 
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T. Q. FLAMINIUS. 
and no leſs eaſy, courteous, and open to all Addreſſes 
of others to Him; but above all, one who had a 
conſtant Eye to Juſtice. But the after account of his 
Actions will beſt illuſtrate him as to theſe Particulars. 
Titus finding that as well Salpitius, as Publius, who 
had been his Predeceſſors in that Command, had 
not taken the Field againſt the Macedonians till late; 
and when their Conſulſhips were on the point of ex- 
piring; and then too ſet their Hands but tenderly 
to the War, but ſtood skirmiſhing and ſcouting 
here and there for Paſſes and Proviſions, and never 
came to cloſe fighting with Philip : He thought 
it not meet totrifle away a Year, as they did, at 
home, in Oſtentation of their — Honours, 
and in the Adminiſtration of Civil Affairs; and after, 
inthe cloſe of the Year, to betake themſelves to the 
Army, a meerartifice to eke out their Dignity and 
Government a Year longer; acting the Conſul in 
the Firſt, and the General in the Latter. But Titus 
was withal infinitely deſirous to employ his Autho- 
rity with effect upon the War; which made him 

flight thoſe Home Honours and Prerogatives. Re- 
queſting therefore of the Senate, that his Bro- 
ther Lucius might go Admiral of the Navy, and 
taking with him three thouſand gallant and ſtout 
Men, as ſo many ſure Cards, which he drew out of 
Thoſe who, under Scipio, had defeated 4/drubal in 
lheria, and Hannibal in Africa, he got ſafe into E- 
pirus; and finding Publius encamp'd with his Army 


over-againſt Philip, who had long made good the 


Paſs over the River Apſus, and the Straits there 
Publius not having been able, for the natural ſtrength 
of the Place, to effect any thing upon him: Titus 
therefore takes upon him the Conduct of the Army, 
and having diſmiſſed Publius, begins with inquiring 
into the Nature of the Country. | 

The Country is no leſs inacceſſible and impregna- 


ble than the craggy Rocks of Tempe, but falls _ 
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of that goodly Ornament of Trees, that verdant 


Proſpe& of the Woods; it lacks Tempe's: pleafanc + 


Fields and Walks at the foot of it; for the '#pſu; 


(falling from thoſe great and lofty Mountains, 


which, ſtanding. as a mighty Bank on each fide the 
River, make adeep and large Channel in the midſt) 
is not unlike the River Perseus, either for the ſwift- 
neſs of its Current, or the manner of it; for it ſwells 
ever, and covers the foot of thoſe Hills, infomuch 
that there's left only a cragged narrow Path cut out 
hard by the Stream, not caſily paſſable at any time 
for an Army, but not at all when guarded by the 
Enemy. There were Some, therefore, who would 
fain have had Titus fetch a Compaſs through Daſa- 
retis, along the River Lycas, which was a paſſable 
and eaſie Tract. But He fearing if he ſhould en- 
gage himſelf too far from the Sea, into barren and 
untill'd Countries, and Philip ſhould decline” fight- 
ing, he might, through want of Proviſions, be con- 
Rrain'd to march back again to the Sea ſide with - 
out effecting any thing, as his Predeceſſor had done 
before him; This put him upon a Reſolution of 
forcing his way over the Mountains. But 'Philip 
having poſſeſs'd himſelf of them with his Army, 
ſhower'd down his Darts and Arrows from all parts 
about the Romans Ears. Sharp were the Skir- 
miſnes, and Many fell wounded and ſlain on both 
ſides, and ſmall appearance there was of thus end- 
ing the War. When ſome of the Men, who ſed 
their Cattle thereabouts, came to itus with a Diſeo- 
very, that there was a round-about Way, which 
the Enemy neglected to guard; through which 
they undertook to conduct his Army, and to bring 
them within three Days at fartheſt to the top of 
the Hills: and to gain the ſurer Credit with him, 
they alledged that Charops of Machara was not 
only privy unto, but would make good all they had 


promiſ. d. (This Charops was at that time Prince of 


Epirus, 
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Epirus, and a Well-willer to the Remans, and orie 
that gave them aſſiſtance, but under hand, for fear 
of Philip.) Titus, crediting. the Intelligence, ſent 
away a Captain with A Foot and three 
hundred Horſe: Theſe Herdſmen were their Guides, 
but kept in Bonds. In the Day- time they lay ill 
under the Covert of the hollow and woody Places, 
but in the Night they march'd;by Moons light (for 
the Moon was then at full) Titus having etach'd, 
off this Party, lay ſtill afterwards ' with his main; 
Body, unleſs -it were that he ſometimes gall'd and. 
incommoded the Enemy's Camp, by ſhooting up 
, na ts Eds 
But when the Day arrived, on which Thoſe who 
ſtole round were expected upon the Top of the Hill, he 
drew up his Forces early into Battalia, as well the 
light-arm'd as the heavy, and dividing them into, 
three parts, Himſelf led the Van, marching his Men 
along the Bank, up the narroweſt point of thoſe 
Straits, darted at by the Macedonians, and engaging. 
amidſt thoſe Rocks hand to hand with all AF 
failants. Whilſt the other two Squadrons, on ei- 
ther fide of him, with a tranſcendent Alacrity and 
Courage, clinging to the Rocks, as if they had 
grown to them, contended all they could ro come 
to Action. But when the Sun was up, a thin 
Smoak diſcovered it ſelf riſing afar off, (like Miſts 
that uſually hang upon the His, but unperceiy'd 
by the Enemy, becauſe it was behind them, ( for it 
came from the Troops who had already gain'd the. 
Tops of the Hills) and the Romans as yet under a 
Doubt and Suſpence in the Toil and Difficulty they 
were in, conſtrued their Hopes according to their 
Deſires. But as it grew thicker and thicker, ſpread- 
ing Darkneſs over the Air, and mounting to a 
greater height, they no longer doubted but it was 
the Fiery- ſignal of their Companions, whereupon 
they Ee a mighty Shout, and climbing up * 
| 9 
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arid couragiouſly, they drave the Enemy into the 
moſt craggy places; in the interim Thoſe behind 
the Enemy echoed back their Acclamations from 
the top of the Mountain. Quickly then did the Ma- 
cedonians fly with all the Heels they could make; 
there fell not more than two thouſand of them, 
for the difficulties of the Place allowed not a long 
and cloſe Purſuit. But the Romans pillaged their 
Camp, ſciz'd upon their Wealth and Slaves, and 
becoming abſolute Maſters of thoſe Straits, tra- 
vers'd over all Epirus; but with ſuch Order and 


Diſcipline, with ſuch Temperance and Moderation, 


that though they were far from the Sea, at a great 
diſtance from rheir Veſſels, and ftinted of their 
monthly allowance of Corn, and the like Proviſions, 


and wanting the Opportunities of Markets to fur- 


niſh themſelves from; yet plundetr'd they not the 
Country, which had Proviſions enough of all ſorts 


in it. For Titus receiving Intelligence that Philip 


rather fled than march'd through The/aly, that he 


forc'd the Inhabitants from the Towns to rake 


ſhelter in the Mountains, that the Towns themſelves 
he burnt down, that a great part of their Goods, 
which for the Quantity or Cumberſomneſs of them 
they could not carry with them, was given up asPlun- 
der to his Troops; inſomuch that the whole Coun- 
try in a manner was quitted to the Roman Army: 
He therefore was very deſirous, and intreated his 
Soldiers, that they would paſs thro' it as their own, 
as a Place put into their Hands; and indeed they 
ene perceived by the Event, what Benefit they 

erived from that Orderlineſs. For they no ſooner 
ſet Foot in Theſſaly, but the Cities ſurrender to him; 


and the Grecians, within the Pyle, did perfectly 


long for, and were quite tranſported with a Zeal of 
committing themſelves into the hands of Titus. The 
Acbæans not only broke their League with Philip, 
bur, at the ſame time, voted to join with the Ko- 
mans 
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mans in actual Arms againſt him As for the Opun- 
tines; the Ætolians (who tho“ they then acted wir 
a mighty Forwardneſs and Valeur in Confederacy 
with the Roman) did dot ſöllicit Them to put 
their City under Their Protection, () but they em- 
bracd not the Propoſition; bur ſending for Titus, 
they intruſted and commited themſelves to Him. 
It is reported of Pyrrbus char when at the firſt 
from an adjarent Hill or Watch- Tower, which gave 
him a full: Proſpect of the Nom an Army, he deſcry 4 
them ſo orderly drawn up, he ſhould openly declare, 
« he eſpied no Barbarity in the Barbatians Ranks. 
All that came near Titus, oduld not chuſe but fay 
as much of him, at their firſt view. For They who” 
had been told by the Macedonians of an Invader at 
the Head of. a Barbarian Army, carrying every 
where Slavery and Deſtruction on his Sword's Points 
when in lieu of ſuch an one, they meet a Man, in the 
Flower of his Age; of a graceful Aſpect, and full 
of Humanity, a Grecian in his Voice and Language, 
and a Lover of true Honour; they were moſt Won 
derfully pleas'd and ſatisſied: in: him; and when they 
left him, they fill'd the Cities dd all Places where 
they came with a Value and Eſteem for him; as 
reckoning they had now got 4 Leader to Liberty. 
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j- And when: afterwards Philip made as if he would: 
$ condeſcend to Terms of Peace, Nirus came, and made 
is a Tender tochim of Peace and Friendſhip, upon 
ly Condition that: the Grecians be left to their own. 
7 Laws and Liberties, and that he withdraw his 


Garriſons. Fhis he refuſed to comply with. Bat 
er do after theſe caſie Propoſale, the general Vogue 

of All, even of the Favourets and Partiſans af Philip, 
1 was, that the Romans came not to pbght againſt, 
of but for the 'Greeians, and againſt the Macedonians. 


(1) The Opuntines refus d to] mans, becauſe they knedy them to 
i receive a Garriſon of the Z#tolians, | be a faithieſs inconſtant People. and 
f tho' thy had declared for the Ro- there forethey would not truſt them. 
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2 or be reſt 9 All elosd with him im 2 
Melding peageable Wage. 

he; leaſh; K of: Hofhility, ibe Nabihay and: hi 

Men of Thalas cam ot of rheir Cirp vo: meet him 
and his Factieb, tavoer'd.the Aaredapian 8 ade, but 
 howeyer complimented) and-paid their Honour and 
with. boch Parties. u recti ict them in the mol 
obliging and coymedus manner, bot kept going 
enkly on, que ſtianing and inquiring of them, aftcr 
his and That, and ſometimes emartaining them 
wh Narratives, amuſing them am purpoſe tha 
lebens came tog teu into their City, not wath 
to their. Satis faction: Bun to deny him cntrance 
they durſt got, fur a gnod competent number of 
his, Meg. followed. him! in. Ferne till: procetdod 
by way of Addret to them, as if he hach not had 
the City au his Marcy, end perſuadect them to 
take! in Wiek the | Rowen Imareſts King Anal 
pined. with, him ini xe fame: Requeſts, preſmg the 
Thebans ſo 10, do. But Analus being ambivious' to 

ve. Titus a; Spetimenc off his Rherovrical Faculty 

bones eyond what, it ſeems, his Age: conldcbear,-z Dia- 

\ zineſs or Flux of Rheum ſurpri ng hitne in themidf 

way, and, being not 


10 Brathyllas, was one of the moſt | ſin Men, Xeuxipus being at the 
4 powerful Men, in Bœotia, and a] Head of them, - 
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of the World, Greece, and with Champions, that 
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ſolicits the Senate to decree him a Contiſmande in 


his Command if they did ſo to the War; or if they 
determin d u End to That, that He might have the 
Honour of ſtriking up the Peace. For having a 
great Ituh after Glory, his Fear was, that if anos 
ther Grneral were commiſſionꝰd to carry on the 
War, the Honour even of what was paſt would 
be loſt to him; but bis Friends tranfacted matters 
fo well oi his behalf, that Philip could obtain none 
of his Demands; and the Management of the War 
wis cominued in Fiaminius's Hands. He no ſoonet 
received the: Senate's Determination in-this point; 
and the Racifieationof his Authority; bury big with 
Hopes, hetnarched directiy into Theſſaly, to engage 
Philid. His Army conſiſted of twenty fix thous 
ſand Men; W hereof the tolians furniſhed fix 
thoufand of the Foot, and four hundred of the 
Horſe. . Te Forces of Philip were much about 
the ſame Nurtiler, In this E4gerneſs to encounter 
they advanced each agaiaſt the other, till Both drew 
near unto Scotaſa, where they reſolv'd to hazard a 
Battel. The Vicinity of two fuch Puiſſant Armies 
had not the Effect that might have been eaſily ſup- 
poſed, to ſtrike into the Generals a mutual Terror 
of each other, but rather inſpir'd them with Ar- 
dour and Ambition; off the Romans part to be the 


Conquerors of Macedon; a Name which was Fa- 


mous and Formidable amongſt them for Strength 
and Valour, on the ſcore of Alexander's Grandeur: 


Whilſt the Macedonians on the other hand, oſteeming 


of the Romans us aflother-gueſs Enemy than the 


Perſiant, hoped, if Victory ſtood on their fide, to 
make rhe Name of Philip thine brighter in the An- 
dals of Fame than That of Alexander. Titus therefore 


preſſed and incited his Soldiers to play the part of 
Valiant and Daring Men, for that they were now 
to enter the Liſts upon the moſt glorious Theatre 
ſtand 
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ſtand in Competition with the Foremoſt for Valour. 
Philip, on the other ſide, began an Harangue to his 
Men, as is uſual to do juſt before an Engagement, 
to whet and call up their Courage: And in order ta 
his being the better heard( whether it Mere merely ac - 
cidental, or out of an unſeaſonable haſte, not ob- 
ſerving what he did ;) he mounted upon an Eminence 
without their Camp, (1) which prov'd indeed a Bu- 
rying place. Philip himſelf was not à little con- 
cern'd for the ſtrange Damp and Deſpondency that 
ſeiz d his Army at the Unluckineſs of the Omen, in- 
ſomuch that all that day he kept in his Camp, and 
| declined fighting. But on the morrow, as Day came 


on, after a ſlaby wet Night, the Clouds changing 


into a Miſt, fill'd all the Plain with à mighty. Dark- 
neſs; and a foggy thick Air deſcending, by that 
time it was full Day, from the adjacent Mountains 
bet wixt the two Camps, cover'd their Stations from 
each other's view: Whereupon the Parties ſent out 
on either ſide, Some for an Ambuſcade, Some for 
Diſcovery, falling in upon one another, quickhy af 
ter they were thus detach'd from their main Bodies, 
began the Fight at the narrow Paſſage called Cyno- 
cephalæ (that is Dog's Heads, which are ſharp tops of 
Hills that ſtand thick and cloſe to one another, 
and have gained the Name from the /likeneſs of 
their Shape to a Dog's Head.) Now many turns and 
changes hapning, as may well be expected in ſuch 
uneven Paſſages, ſometimes hot in the purſuir, and 
ſometimes the ſame Party flying as faſt ; each Ge- 
neral commanded out Succours and Recruits from 
their Camp, as they ſaw their own, preſſed or giving 
ground, till at length the Heavens clearing up, 
let them into a fairer Proſpect of all that paſſed; 
upon which the whole Armies became engaged. 


(1) Polybius takes no manner of | on an Eminence, does it without 
notice of this Particular; and Livy, | inſerting that ſuperſtitious Reflecti- 
who tells us that Philip mounted on. WY YE STO 

: : Phil 
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Philip who was in the Right Wing, from the ad- 
vantage of the hanging Ground which he had, pour'd 
down his Forces upon the Romans with ſuch brigk - 
neſs, that the ſtouteſt of them. could not ſtand the 
roughneſs of the Shock, nor bear up againſt the 
9 ure of ſuch cloſe- compacted Files. But the Heft 
Wing being, by reaſon of the hillineſs of the Place, 
more ſhatter d and broken, Titus obſerving it, and 
cheriſhing little or no hopes on that ſide where his 
Own gave Ground, made in all haſte to the Other, 
and there charged in upon the Macedonians, who in 
regard of the Inequality and Roughneſs of the 
Country, could not keep their Body intire, nor 
line their Ranks to any great Depth (which is the 
principal Point of their Strength) but were forced 
to fight Man for Man, under heavy and unweildy 
Armour: For the Macedonian Phalanx is, for its 
Strength, like ſome Maſterleſs Beaſt; whilſt tis 
embody'd into One as it were, and kept lock id to- 
gether, Target to Target, All is in a piece; but, 
if once broken, every ſingle Soldier that compoſed it, 
loſes of his own private Strength; the Nature of 
their Armour is ſuch; and beſides, each of them is 
ſtrong, rather, as among the reſt he makes a part 
of the Whole, than in his ſingle Perſon. (1) When 
Theſe were routed, Some gave chace to the Flyers, 
Others charg'd thoſe Macedonians in the Flanks who 
were ſtill fighting; ſo that the conquering Wing 


was quickly ſhatter'd, put to flight, and. threw 


down their Arms. There were then ſlain no leſs 
than eight thouſand, and about five thouſand were 
taken Priſoners,” The Ætolians were the main oc- 
caſion that Philip himſelf got ſafe off. For whilſt 
the Romans were yet in ah. 4. [Theſe fell toravag- 
ing and pluadering the Camp to that degree, that 


(1 wonder Plur arch take: no] Succeſs in this Engage met. They 


notice of the Elephants, vuhich Fla- I are mention d both by. Polybtus and 
minmus made uſe of with goad Livy, :: 
We 13 when 
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when! the Pa return'd they found no Booty in 
ir. This bred ar frſt haſt Words, -Quarrels and 
Miſunderſiandiogs herwixt them. Werden they 

gall'd Titus more. (I] in aſcribing the Victory to 
'F 5 and prepoſſeſfing the Grecians with Re: 
ports on their own-hehalt44nfomuch cha their Paers, 
and che Vulgar ſort in the Ballads and Songs that 
were fung or written of this Action, ſtill rank'd 
the Atoliaus foremoſt: Bur the Verſer that wert 
wolf in gyery Body's Moysh were: Ry 8 1 0 
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| M itheut a Monument 1 Gar. nd c 
in Heres Paſengers thoj.6 t 
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| Ke Proweſa 4s gur Ourtires, rsd 
. nd Latian Hana inn n 63 3 
i Which Titus did command 
From the broad: e Sirand | 
Have taid #s ws oo 1 3 
Sad Fate of We Philip $, daring Soul e 
77 bich Lion like, when finſt he tec the Field, 
Thought that he might the Univerſp fontrenle - 
Au when, alas! he once began to yield, 
Lite Stags purſu'd,: be fled away, ; 
* far more ſwift and more raid than the 


This was of Alaaus his compobng, ,oghich he did i 
a jear and Mockery to Philip, chough indeed he der 


201 They could not with N that us Face ory, & „ that they drove them 
lay claim to the Whole, but it is s of the Mouuteins 
certain they very much contributed. hy — Jul gain'd; and if the 
to it, for Polybius aſſures us, that | Z:olian dart ar not made a 
in the firſt Skirmiſh, which ended | Stand. the Rama * have * 
in a general Engagement, the Ma- put to Who." 
eegonians charged the Romans with 
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lyed him in it, as to the Number of the Slain. How- | 


* * 
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ever being nen repeated, and by almoſt every 
tus, 


body, 77745, was more netled at it than Philip ; for 
the latter Ve upon Alcæus again, annexing the 
5 od 11 PIE $4 ni 129.3388 „ 
following Verſes by way bf Elegy, upon E. 
| V7 \ +, f 4 1 . : * ' a cat fit ts &*: 
4 Loi), Bar ich, Teafe-lefi Carr, 
Klandi jo reward Alnus . Pogry, 


But ſuch little matters heinouſly fretted T77us, who 
affected a Reputation among the Grecians, bh 
therefore he managed all After : Occurrences by 
Himſelf, and had but a very flender Regard for the 


Etolians. This ſtuck in their Stomachs; and when 


Titus liſtened to terms of Accommodation, and h 


admitted of an Embaſſy San Proffers of the 
Macedonian King, theſe toliaus made it their Bu- 
ſineſs to divulge it through all che Cities of Greece, 
(1) that he fold Philip his Peace, and that at a time 
when it was in his hand to have cut up all the 
Sprihgs and Roots of War, and have laid waſte 
that Empire which firſt put the Yoke of Servitude 
upon Greece. But whilſt; with Theſe and the like 
Rumours, the Ætolians laboured to ſhake the Ro- 
man Confederates; Philip making Overtures of 


Submiſſion of Himſelf and Kingdom to the Diſcre- 


tion of Titus and the Romans, put an End to thoſe 


Jealouſies ; as Titus, by accepting them, 1 to the 


War: For he re- inſtated Philip in his Kingdom of 
Macedon, but enjoined him at the ſame time to quit 
Greece, and fined him in a thouſand Talents; he 


(1) Polybius. tells us that even judging. of Flamiings by Them- 
nd not imagine that his 

a Cuſtom among the Greeks to do iſance for Phil could be 

nothing for nothing, and that | other than the Eflect of Corrup- 

they were not proof agaiaſt — tion. | 

or Preſents, The Z7olians therefore | 
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took alſo. from him all his Shipping, ſave ten Veſ. 
ſels, and ſent away Demetrine, oncof bis Sons, Ho- 
mproying that ſhort time of the 


ſtage ro. Rome, 


i 


* 
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Treaty to the beſt ne could then be made of 
it, and by way of Proviſion againſt an after-clap. 
For (1) Hannibal the African, a profeſſe Enemy 
to the Roman Name, an Exile from his own Coun- 
try, and not long ſince arrived at King Aitiochus's 
Court, lay at that Prince (2) not to be wanting to 
the Good Fortune that had been hitherto ſo propi- 
tious to his Aff irs: For his Arms as yet had never 
wanted a Succeſs, and the Grandeur of his Actions 
had purchaſed him the Sirname of GREAT; in- 
ſomuch that he began to level his aim at the uni- 
verſal Monarchy, but above all, to make ſome at- 
tempt upon the Romans. (3) Had not therefore 
Titus upon a Principle of Prudence and Foreſight 
lent an Ear to Peace, but inſtead of that, Anti- 


(.) Sure Plutarch muſt be mi- 


ſtaken here, for Hannibal was not 
ar that time in the Court of An- 
tiochut. The Peace with Philip 
and the Liberty of Greece, pro- 
claimed by the Voice of a Herald 
in the Iſthmian Games, happened 
in the firſt Year of the hundred 
and forty fixth Olympiad, during 
the Conſulſhip of L Furius Pur- 
pureo, and M. Cl. Marcellus; and 
it was not till the Year following 3 
under the Conſulate of Cato and 
Val. Flaccus, that Hannibal percei- 
ving the Romans had ſent an Em- 
baſſy to Carthage with Complaints 
agaiuſt him, wirhdrew privately in 
the Night-time, and embirking 
the next Morning at Thapſos he 
arrived the ſame Day at the Iſle 
of Cercma, where he found ſeve- 
ral Merchant Ships in the Har- 
bour, it being then about Mid- 


Merchants (ould go and inform 
at Carthage that they bad ſeen 
Hannibal at Certina, he invited 
them all to a very magnificent En · 
textain ment, which he leng hen d 


aut till the Night was well ad- 
vanced, and the Hour fit for his 
Purpoſe. Then he eſcaped to 


Tyre, where he reſted for a few 


Days. From Tyre he failed to . 


tioch, where miſſing of Antiochus 


be firſt; waited: on bis Son, and 
then followed him to Epbeſus, 
where be found him, Liv. b6. 
xxxiii. F 


(2) He never could have expe- 
cted a more favourable Conjun- 
ture, wherein to have attack d 
the Romans whilſt Philip was at 
Wor with them. and the diffatif 
fied Zrolians were ready to de- 
clare 2painſt them. 


ſummer. For fear any of the 


| (3) Polybins tells us Flamirixn 
Was induced ro ſtrike up à Peace 
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chus had found P1jJip holding the Romans in play in 
Greece; and Theſe Two the moſt Puiſſant and War- 
like Princes of that Age, had confederated for the. 
common Intereſt againſt the Raman State, Rome 
might once more have run as great a Riſque, = 
been afreſh reduced to no lels Extremities than 
ſhe had felt under Hannibal. But now Titus oppor- 
tunely clapping in this Peace between the Wars, 


pruning away thereby the preſent danger, before That 


which. was but in expectation had ſprouted out; 
He at once Aileen of his firſt Hopes, 
and Philip of his laſt Refuge. In the mean time the 
ten Commiſſioners delegated to Titus from the Se- 
nate, adviſed him to reſtore the reſt, of Greece to 
their Liberty, but that Corinth, Chalcis, and Deme- 
trias ſhould be kept garriſoned for a Bulwark and 
Protection againſt Antiochus; but the Ætolians, al- 
ways noted for Calumny, took from thence an Oc- 
caſion to ſhake the Faith of the Cities in an emi- 
nent degree, for they called upon Titus to knock off 
the Shackles of Greece, (for ſo Philip uſed to term 


the aforeſaid three Cities.) They asked the Greci- 


ans, Whether it were not matter of much Conſola- 
tion to them, that, though their Chains weighed hea- 
dier, yet they were now neater and better poliſbed 
than formerly? Whether Titus were not deſervedly 
admired by them as their Benefactor, ho had un- 
ſhackled the Feet of Greece, and tied her up by the 
Neck? Titus vexed hereat, made it his Requeſt to 
the Senate, and at laſt prevailed in it, that the 
Garriſons in theſe Cities ſhould. be diſmantled, that 
ſo the Grecians might be no longer Debtors to him, 
for a partial but entire Favour. The /thmian 


with Philip upon the Advice he | was :dvancing towards Europe, 
had received, that Antiochus was | And he was afraid left Philip might 
mwching out of Syria at the Head | lay hold on that Conjuncture t 


of a powerful Army, and that he | continue the War. 
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made Holyday for it: As Theſe were gclebrating, Sis 


their Legs, there was no farther regard to the Diver- 


tions we have of the wonderful Effects of it, were 
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Games were now renewed,and Multitades fat ctond. | 
ed in rhe Theatte to fee the Exercites ; for Gree, 


Abe of tare Days not only" Found Reſpite from 
War, and was in a ll Poſſeſſion of Peace, dark 


rertained farther hopes of regaining her Liberty too, 


lence was commanded by ſound of net 5, and 
rhe Cryer, ſteppipg forth amidſt the Spectatof, 
makes Proclamation, That the Roman Senate, 
* and Titus Janes the Procanſular General, Havi. 
& vanquiſhed King Philip and the Macedonians, fe- 
& ftored the Corinthians,  Locrians, Phaceans, Eu- 
& bens, Acheans, Pthioteans, Magnetians, Theſ- 
t ſaliant, and Perrebians to their own Coun- 
«'try, Laws, and Liberty; took off all Impoſi- 
«tions upon them, and withdrew their Garriſons 
ec thence Ar the firſt, Many heard not at all, and 
Others not diſtinctly what was ſaid ; but an odd kind 
of Buſtle and Stir there was in the Theatre, Some 
wondering, Some asking, Some calling out to the 
Cryer, Repear that again, Repeat that again. When 
therefore freſh Silence was made, the Eper railing 
his Voice, his Speech more eaſily reached the 
Fars of his Company, The Shout, which in that 
Eeſtaſie of Joy they gave, was ſo. incredibly. great 
that it was heard to Sea. The People all jumped upon 


Hons they came for, bur all fell alcaping and dancing, 
and hugging one another: And all ſalute Tituf wit 

the Title 'of Saviour and Defender of Greece., The 
Strength there is in Voices, and the man Rela 


feen verified upon this occafion: For the Crows 

that were then accidently flying over the Stage, 

fell down dead upon the Shout. The breaking the 

Air muſt needs be the Cauſe of it, for rhe Voices 

being numerous, and the Acclamarion'violent, and 

the parts of the Air ſeparated from each atherp 
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gould no longer give Support to the Birds, but 
let chem tumble ; Which wauld be the Caſe of any 
one that ſhould attempt to walk upon a Facuum, ot 
ſuch empty ſpace,\ Which affords nothing to ſet the 
Faot upon; unleſa we ſnhould rather imagine theſe 
Crows to fall and die, ſnot with the Noiſe as with 
a Dart. And withal, there may poſſibly be a circu- 
lan agitation of thę Air, acquiring (like Marine 
#ertexes) an additional ſtrength from the Exceſs of 
its Fluctuat inn Which whirle it rounſe. 
But for Tliut, (the Sports being now quite at an 
end) ſo beſet was he on every lde, and by ſuch 
Multitudes, that had he not, ſpy ing the Throng and 
Concourſe of the People, timely withdrawn, he 
would ſearce, it is thought, have ever got clear 
of them. But when they had tired themſelves 
with Acclamations all about his Pavillon, and 
Night was now come, whatever Friends or Fel- 
low- Citizens they ſaw, they fell embracing and 
hugging them, and from That to feaſting, and ca- 
routing together. At which, no doubt, redoub- 
ling then their Joy, they begin to recollect and 
talk of the State of Grecco, What Wars ſhe had 
* ryn through in defence of her Liberty, yet was 
never perhaps Miſtreſs of a more ſettled or grate- 
ful one, than what the Arms of Others had pur into 
5 her hands: That by the Bounty of Titus She now 
bears away without, almoſt, one drop of Blood, 
without rhe miournful effects of War, the moſt g 


glorious of Noewards, and beſt worth the conten- 
ding for: That Courage and Wiſdom are indeed 
* Rarities amongtt Men; but of all that is good, a 
& juſt Man is'the moſt ſcarce: For ſuch as Ageſi- i 
“aut, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how [|| 
te ro play the General's part, how to manage a | 
| War, how to bring off their Men victorious by f 
„Land and Sea; but how to employ that Sue- 
# ceſs to generous and honeſt purpoſes, they * 
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« far enough to ſeek. For ſhoulda Man except 
the Atchievement at Marathon, © the Sea Fight: 
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c at Salamis, the Engagements at Platæa, and Ther 

ec muopylæ, Cymon's Exploits at Eurymedon, and on 
the Coaſts of Cyprus, Greece fought all her other 
%% Battels againſt and to enſlave her ſelf. She ere! 
.<. ted all her Trophies to her own Shame and Mi 
« ery, and was brought to Ruin and Deſolation 


by the Villany and Ambition of her Rulers. But 


% Foreign Nation, who could at beſt be ſuppoſed 
«. to retain only ſome faint ſparks of Remembrance 
ec of their ancient Deſcent from us; a Nation from 


whom it may be wondred that Greete ſhould reap 


any deſign'd Benefit, or indeed a good Word; 
yet Theſe are They who have retrieved Greece from 
her ſevereſt Preſſures, and deepeſt Extremities, 
'& have reſcued her out of the Hands of inſulti 

Lords and Tyrants, and reinſtated her in her 
« former Liberties. rot ad e 


Thus they entertained their Tongues and 


Thoughts, whilſt Titus's Actions made good what 
bad been proclaimed: For he immediately diſpatch- 
ed away Lentulus to Aſia, to ſet the Bergillians free; 
Titillius to Tbrace, to ſec the Garriſons of Pbilip re- 
moved out of the Towns and Iflands there; Pub- 
ius Julius ſet fail in order to the treating with An- 
tiochus about the Freedom of the Grecians under 
Him. Titus Himſelf paſſed on to Chalcis, and after 
ſailing thence to Magneſia, he diſmantled the Gar- 
riſons there, and ſurrendered the Government | into 


the People's Hands. At Argos he was choſen Judge 


or Moderator of the Nemæan Games, and did his 
part in the Management of that Solemnity extraor- 
dinary well. There he made a ſecond Publication 
by the Cryer of Liberty to the Grecians And ſtill 


through all the Cities as he paſſed, he preſſed upon 


them conformity to their Laws, a conſtant practice 
of Juſtice, Unity and Prien Deere 
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tber. The Seditious among them he quelled, the 
Baniſhed he brought home; and in ſhorr, his Con- 
queſt over the Macedonians, gave him not a more 
ſenſible pleaſure, than to find himſelf ſucceſsful in 
reconciling Greeks with Greeks, (1) ſo that their 


* \.#\ ; 


Liberty ſeem'd now the leaſt part of the Kindneſs he 
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conferred upon them 4 
The Story goes, that when Lycurgus the Orator 
had reſcued- Xenocrates the Philoſopher: from the 
Colle&ors who were hurrying him away to Priſon 
for the Metæcia, (Taxes which Strangers reſiding at 
Athens were to pay) and proſecuted them at Law 
for the Affront offered to the Philoſopher, he after- 
wards meeting the Children of Lycurgus, Children, 
ſays he, 1am not behind-hand with your Father in point 
of Gratitude ; for all the Yorlderies him up for what he 
did for me. But the Returns which attended Titus 
Quintius and the Romans for their Beneficence to 


the Greeks, terminated not in empty Praiſes only; 


for theſe Proceedings gained them a deſerved Credit 
and. Truſt in the World, and opened a new door to 
Empire. For now many Nations not only — 
of the Goyernours ſet over them by. Rome, b 

even ſent and entreated to be under their Prote- 
ction. Neither was this done by the Populacy alone, 
by ſome petty Commonwealchs, or ſingle Cities; but 
Kings oppreſs'd by Kings caſt themſelves into theit 
protecting hand. Inſomuch that in a very ſhort 
time, (tho' perchance not without the Finger of 


God in it) all the World did Homage to them. Ti- 


tus alſo valued himſelf moſt upon the Liberty he 
reſtored to Greece; for having dedicated Silver Tar- 
gets together with his own Shield, to Apollo at 


(1) What a ſublime Senſe do | nefits They had received at the 
theſe Words carry with them! | Hands of Flamininus; for Liberty 
Liberty, whic1 has been ever would have been inſignificant, to 
eſteemed as the greateſt of Bleſ- | them, if at the ſame time Juſtice 
ſings, ſeemed however to the Gre | and Unanimity had not been re- 
ctans as one of the ſmalleſt Be- 1 ſtored among them, 
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Now hatit the ſame dbing twice berided the 
Grecians\ in the City of Cori: for Ties Thi 
Nero again in dur days, Both ar Corinch, . — 
alike, ad che. Celebration of the Itbmian Games 
1 the Erocians to rkem own Litwy n 
idcriy. The Former, (at hath been ſaid) pro. 
claimed it by the Cryer; but Nero did it int the 
publick Meeting: place, from the Fyibutul, in in 
Orntion he thee made to the People, But This 
happen d a geod while after. Tus after This com- 
menced a gallant and juſt Wat upon Nah, "thi 
moſt profligate and villanous Tyrant of the Lan 
dæ monians; but herein at long-run he fail'd the Ex- 
pectations of the Grecians. For when he had an 
Opportunity of taking him, be induſtriouſſy life 
it, and ſtruck up a Peace with him, leavitig Spitts 
to o bewail an 1 undeſery*d Slavery. (1) Whether it 

tas were 


. ) Livy toucheth upon this Honour of Flamininus Wore 


Reaſon, but at the ſametimemen- | alted Character of the Man makes 
tions Others that are more for the | it reaſonable for us to Jones 
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were that hie ſear d, if be War ſhould be ꝓrotracted, 
Nome would ſend anew General whom 
of the: Glory of ir; os that the Emclation and En- 
vy of Philapemen's/Wireaths, (a Man that bad ſig- 

the Ereriant upon all ober 


nalia'd himſeif 


bet in that War efpecially 


had done 


oceaſions, 
Wonders, both fox matter of Courage and Counſeb; 


one whom the Cveciam celebratad in their Theatses, 


into he ſame hallance of Glory with Tina,) 
— 


him to the Quick: For he ſcorn'd that an 


Artadiam, à Captain and Leader inch: few Rencoun- 
ters upon the Confines of his Country,” ſnould be 


look'd on by Fhem with an 


the Roman 


Gredse.. Bus beſides, Titus was not without (1) an 


Apology 


the T. Vrant's Deſtruction 


too for, what he did, (to wit) tbat he pur 
an end to the: War only then, when he fore aw that 


muſt have heen attended 


with 2 ſweeping e Nin e che other 


ram. 


Thc Aeon indatd docrend. au ud as Bws 
nour Titus im many things, but none ſecm'd io come 


Judgment to the more favourable moms fe oppole to nene 


Side, Winter wat coming! on, — 7 
| 


Mas ta was to. be beſieged, which 


might, hold out. r ſon 


the E. g Coantry eduld { 
robes * — Hy cond OP 


laid waſte; fv: — Proviſions were! |; 


tobe ſent for a great way off. and it 
would be very difficultro get Con · 
E 


' woys, Beſides Villins, + 


juſt return d ſrom the Court; of 
Ant ochus, brought Advice, that 
the Peace with that Prince was 
not to be depended upon fbr that 
he was already ente d Burope with 
2 Fleet, and Land: Army more nu- 
merous than Any befors, If there 
fore a Rupture ſhould happen hilt 
the Romans were employ'd. in the 
Siege of Sparta, what Forcrs: had 


2 77 312. 


(i) Li makes ule of this Res: 

n too, Flamininus, he ſaith, con- 
feſt. that he duglit nor to Have liſten d 
tO any Oveftüres for a-Ptacs, if ii 


cou di have been rejected withour 
he entire r. Sparta, but fines 
che War cou'd not be can 
out the total Loſs of that Ciryy 
he thought ir better to lewe the 
Tyrant in it, entirely broken as he 
was, and diſpoil'd of all —.— 
meaus of doing tory, 
cauſe his Dark: by methods that 
would be too violent for Her in the 
Operation, and leave: hey' this only 
melancholy Conſolation, that ſhe 


had not faln but in W to 
recover her Liberty. | 
up 


tght rob him 


equal Admiration tor 
ul, who Warr'd on the behalf of all 
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upto the height of the Actions |thar merited them, 
unleſs it were one Preſent they made him, which af- 
fected and pleas d him beyond all the reſt, and it was 
This: The Romans, who in the War with Hannibal: 
had the Misfortune to be taken Captives, were fold 
about here aud there, and diſpers'd into Slavery; 
twelve hundred in number, were at that time 
in Greece. That turn of their Fbrtune always 
readred them Objects of Compaſſion, but more par- 
tĩcularly then, as well it might, when Some met — 
Sons, Some their Brothers, £ their, Acquaintance, 
Slaves, Freemen, Captives, Conquerors. Titus, 
thoꝰ deeply concern'd' on their behalf, yet took 
None of them from their Maſters by conſtraint. But 
the Achæant redeeming them at five Pounds a. Man, 
brought them all together into one place, and made 

a Preſent of them to Him, as he was juſt going on 
Ship-board; ſo that he now ſail'd with a full Gale 
of Satisfaction; his generous Actions procured him 


as generous Returns, worthy of ſo brave a Man, 


and ſo intimate a Lover of their Country. This 
ſeem'd the moſt pompous part of all his ſucceeding 
Triumph; for theſe redeemed Romans, (as it is the 
Cuſtom of Slaves upon their Manumiſſion, (1) to 
ſhave their Heads, and wear a peculiar kind of 
Caps) follow'd in that Habit Titus's Triumphant. 
Chariot: But to add to the Glory of this Show, 
there were the GExetian Helmets, the Macedonian 
Targets and Javelins, and the reſt of the Spoil 
born nene Pomp and Oſtentation before him; 
beſides vaſt Sums of Money; for, as Itanus relates 


ty 


ſtom on that Occaſion, for which ſhaven, and put on the Ci 
Reaſon Soſia in the firſt Scene of | (of Liberty.) This Ceremony was 
Plautus his Amphitryon faith perform'd in the Temp'e of Fe. 
_ L nia, who was the Parroneſs of 
D ego hodie raſo capite calvus\ Slaves, or rather the Goddeſs of 

capiam pileum. Freedom. 1 


. 


it, 


6 (1) This was the conſtant. Cu- - That to-day I may have | Head 
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it, there was carried in his Triumph three thou- 


ſand ſeyen hundred thirteen Pounds weight of Maſſie 
Gold, forty three thouſand two hundred and ſeventy 
of Silver, fourteen thouſand five hundred and fourteen 
Pieces of coin'd Gold, called Philipicks, all this over 
and above the one thouſand. Talents which Philip 
owed, and which the Romans were afterwards pre- 
vail'd upon, but chiefly by the Agency and Medi- 
ation of Titus, to remit to Philip, withal declaring 
him their Ally and Confederate, and ſending him 
howe B — FE ODEs 
After This, Antiochus made an Expedition into 
Greece attended with a numerous Fleet, and power- 
ful Army, ſolliciting the Cities there to Sedition 
and Rebellion: The AÆtoliaus did abet and ſecond 
him; for they of a long time had born a Grudge 
and ſecret Enmity to the Romans, and now ſuggeſted 
as a Cauſe and Pretext for the War, that He came 
to bring the Grecians Liberty; when alas, they 
never leſs wanted it, for they were free before; but, 
for want of a more ſmooth and ſpecious pretence, 


* 


they put into his Mouth a Word of the neareſt and 


deareſt Import. The Romans, in the Interim (fear- 
ing from Them an Inſurrection and Revolt; and, from 
Him, the Reputation of his Puiſſance) diſpatch'd 
away the Conſul Manius Attilius to take the charge 


of the War, with regard to Antiochus; and Titus, as 


Embaſſador, out of regard to the Erecians; Some 


of whom he no ſooner. ſaw but he confirm'd them 


in the Roman Intereſts: Others who began to falter 
(like a Phyſician that preſcribes Remedies in time, 
before the Diſeaſe ſeize the Vitals) he underprop'd 
and kept their Affections and Good-will they had 
born to him, from warping. Some {cw there were 
whom the A#tolians were before-hand with, and 
had ſo wholly tainted and perverted, that he could 
do no good on them; yet Theſe, howſoever angry 
and exaſperated he was againſt them before, he 
laved and protected, when the Engagement was 

Vo. III. E e oyers 
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over. For Antiochus, receiving a defeat at Therm- 
zyle, not only fled the Field, bur hoiſted Sail inſtant- 
ly for Aa. Manius the Conſul laid Siege Himſelf 
to Some of the Ætoliaus; Others he allowed Kin 
Philip to ravage and waſte at his Pleaſure; for in- 
ſtance, the Dolopi and Magnetians on one hand, the 
Athamanti and Aperanti on the Other, were haraſſed 
and ranſack'd by the Macedonians, whilſt Mania 
laid Heraclæa waſte, and beſteg'd Naupuctus, then in 
the Hands of the Ætoliaus. But Titus ſtill with a com- 


miſerating care for Greece, made over from Pelopon- 


neſus to the Conſul: At firſt he fell a (1) chiding 
him, that the Victory ſhould be owing alone to his 
Arms, and he to ſuffer Philip to bear away the 
Prize and Profit of the War: He to fit lazily 
wreaking his Anger upon a ſingle Town, whilſt 
the Macedonians over-ran ſeveral Nations and King- 
doms. Titus happen'd to ſtand then in view of the Be- 
fieged, they no ſooner {pyed him out, but they called 
to him from their Wall, they ſtretched forth their 
Hands, they ſupplicated and intreated him; at that 
time he ſaid not a Word more, by way of anſwer to 
Them or otherwiſe, but turning himſelf about with 
Tears in his Eyes, he went his way. Some little 
while after he diſcourſed the matter ſo effeQually 
with Manius, that he wrought him off from his 
Paſſion, and prevail'd with him to give a Truce 


(1) Mantus Acilius. faith he, | mean time Philip, without ſo much 


know you not what hath paſſed, or | as ſetting his ; upon the Army if 


knowing it do you think the Com- | the Enemy, has ſubdued not only 


monweal:ch is not highly intereſted 
in it? Theſe Words having rais'd 
the Conſul's Attention, he ſaid ro 
Flaminmus. What is it you would 
be at? Do you not ſee, continued 
Flamininus, that ever ſince the De- 
feat of Antiochus, you have been 
ſpending your time in beſieging two 
Places, not conſidering that the Year, 
with which your Authority will de- 
termine, is expiring, and that inthe 


Towns, but whole Nations, Atha- 
maria, Perrhebia, and Dolopis. 
Thy it is net ſo much our Intereſt in 
weaken the Ætolians, as it is that 
Philip owls! not 7 2rd to mali 
himſelf too 2 and it is 
Shame to us, that You and You 
Forces have not receiv'd, as thi 


Fruits of the Victory, ſo many Town 
f the Victor, ſe f of ke 


as Philip 5s already poſſe 
vinces, Liv. Lib, XXXYk 34. 
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and time to the AÆtolians, ro ſend Deputies to 
Rome to petition the Senate for terms of Moderas - 
tion. But the hardeſt Task, and That which put 
Titus to the greateſt Plunge, was to intercede with 
Manius for the Chalcidians, who had incens'd him 
on account of a Marriage, which Antiochus had 
ſolemnized in their City, even whilſt the War was 
on Foot; a Match every way unſuitable as well as un- 
ſeaſonable, for He was far advanced in Vears, and 
the Bride a very Girl; however he was deeply ſmit- 


- ten, and charm'd with the Damſel. She was the 
8 Daughter of Cleoptolemus, and none of the young 
5 Ladies there were comparable to her for Beauty: 
0 On this occaſion, the Chalcidians both embrac'd 
the King's Intereſts with Zeal and Alacrity, and 
p yielded him their City for his. Retreat and Refuge 
3 during the War. Thither therefore Antiochus 
a made with all ſpeed, when he was routed and fled; 
d and ſhelter'd himſelf in Chalcis, but without making 
ir any ſtay ; for taking this young Lady, and his Mo- 


ney, and Friends with him, away he failed to Alia. 


0 And now Manins's Indignation carrying him in 
ch all haſte againſt the Chalcidians, Titus poſted after 
le him, endeavouring to aſſwage and divert the Storm: 
ly At length what with much Intreaties to Him, what 


with a ſedulous application to Others of the greateſt 
— and Intereſt in Rome, he work'd upon 
im. 
The Chalcidians thus deriving their Safety from 
Titus, dedicated to him all the beſt and moſt mag- 
nificent of their Structures, which they had before 


conſecrated:to other Gods, whoſe. Inſcriptions may 
Fo be ſeen to run thus to this Day. (1) THE P EQ» | 
nakt (1) What an Honour was This) nies were the Teſtimonies of a trud | 
js 4 for Flamininus to have his Name | ly grateful People appears from | 
Your aſſociated with hoſe of the Gods | what follows, for their comme- | 
the the Saviours, ſach as Apollo and | morative Sacrifices were conti - 
u, 


Hercules! aud in what 2 politc | nued even for more than two hun- 
Manner did that People teſtiſy their dred and ſeventy Years after the 
Gratitude! and that thoſe Teſtimo- Death of Flamininus. 


Sek” PLE 


. 
PLE dedicate THIS GYMNASIUM TO 
TITUS AND TO HERCULES: So 
again, THE PEOPLE conſecrate the place called 


ELPHINIUM, OR THE TEMPLE. 


OF APOLLO, TO TITUS AND TO 4. 
POLLO; and what is yet more, eyen to our time, 
there is a Prieſt of Titus formally elected and declared; 
beſides, they ſacrifice to him as to a God, and 
when their Libations are over, they ſing a Song 
made on Purpoſe for the Occaſion, much of which 
for the length of it we omit, but ſhall, tranſcribe 
That which is contained the cloſe of this Sonnet: 


Roman Faith we all adore, 

A Faith ſo white, a Faith ſo pure: 
By all that's Sacred we our ſelves adjure 
To honour Roman Faith for evermore. 

Sing, Muſes, ſing of mighty Jove, 

Sing of Rome's and Titus' Love, 
| Repeated To Pœan's too, 

All to Roman Faith are due, 

O Saviour Titus, and to Yon. 


Other parts of Greece alſo heaped Honours upon 
him ſuitable to his Merits; but that which conferred 
Honour on his very Honours, and ſtamped Sincerity 
and Truth upon them, was the wonderful Hearti: 
neſs and Affection they did them with, upon a Senſe 
of that Moderation and Equity that was natural to 
him. For if he were at any time at variance with 
any Body upon the account of Buſineſs, or in point 

of Emulation and Honour (as once with Philopœmen, 
and another time with Diophanes, Prætor of 
the Achæans) his Reſentments went not far, nor did 


they ever break out into Acts; but when it had 


vented itſelf in a freedom of diſcourſe which is u- 
ſual in publick Debates, there was an end of it. 
In fine, no Body charges Malice or Bitterneſs upon 


his Nature, but Many haye imputed Haſtineſs and 
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© of Food. | 
of Achea, ſtand no more amazed at Antiochus's 


(1) Philip had been the Death 


— 


O. T. FLAMINIUS. 


Levity to it; but otherwiſe he was the moſt com- 
ps ſweet Man, for Converſation, in. the 


orld; and ſpoke the moſt pleaſant obliging 
things, with a great deal of Acuteneſs and Wir. 
For inſtance, deſigning once to divert the Achæans 
from their Purpoſe, who had the Conqueſt of the 


Iſle Zacinthus in their Eye: It will, ſaid he, be as 
dangerous for the Achaans fo put their Head out of 


Peloponneſus, as it is for a Tortoiſe to truſt His out 


of his Shell. Again, when he and Philip firſt met 


to treat of a Ceſſation and Peace, the latter com- 

laining that Titus came with a mighty Train, but 
Himſelf came ALONE and unattended : “ Yes, 
replies Titus ſmartly, “ you have (1) made your ſelf 
« ALONE, by killing your Friends and Relations 


out of the Way: At another time, Dinocrates the 


Meſſenian, having been fuddled at a Merry-meer- 
ing in Rome, danced there in a Woman's Habit, 
and the next Day addreſſed to Titus for afliltance in 
his Deſign to get Meſſene out of the Achæans Hands. 


I ſhall (ſays he) conſider of it, but can't but wonder 
that You who are enterprizing Deſigns of that 


© Moment, can find leiſure for Feaſts and Revels. 


When the Embaſſadors of Antiochus were recount- 


ing to thoſe of Achea, the various multitudes of 
their Royal Maſter's Forces, and ran over a long Ca- 


talogue of hard and ſundry Names that they had, 
I ſupp'd once, (ſays Titus) with mine Hoſt, and 
e could not but chide him for that choice of Diſhes 


© he had got me; and withal I admir'd whence 


he had ſo readily furniſhed himſelf with that ſtore 


C and variety; mine Hoſt tells me, Sir, to confeſs 


the truth, tis all Hog's- meat, but the Sauce and 


© Cookery has made it look like different ſorts 
a My Advice to you is the ſame, ye Men 


would extirpate whole Families at 
of Many of them; he was of ſo | once. | 


eruel, and bloody a Nature, that he 
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6 Might, when ye hear them talk of Pike-men, Pio- he 
& neers, Halberdiers, and the like, for they are A} Wh % 
% but STRTAN S differently arm'd, co 
After theſe his Gallantries perform'd in Greece, th 
and that the War with Antiochus was at an end; bo 
Titus was created Cenſor, (which is the moſt emi- Jo 
nent Office, and in a manner the Top Prefermen * 
in the Commonwealth.) The Son of Marcellus * 
who had been five times Conſul, was his Collegue. om 
Theſe by vertue of their Office caſhier'd four of bas 
the Senators, for not having Nobility enough of - 
Birth to qualifie them for the Place: They ad- q 
mitted All that offer'd themſelves, to be inroll'd free t 
Denizens of Rome, whoſe Parents had enjoy'd a 0 
Freedom before: But This was more by conſtraint h 
than their own Choice: For Terentius Leo, the then f 
Tribune of the People, to ſpight the Nobility, ; 
ſpurr'd on the Populacy to order it to be done. l 
There were at this time in the City two moſt emi- 


nent and brave Perſons, Scipio Africanus, and Mar- 
eus Cato, but there was no good Underſtanding be- 
twixt them: The former Titus made Preſident of the 
Senate, as a Man of principal Dignity and Worth, but 
| hy an Enemy to Cato upon this unlucky Occaſion; 

tus had a Brother, Lucius Flaminius, in no reſpeQs 
of a Nature comparable to His, but highly diffolute 
and licentious in point of Pleaſures, and a Scoffer 
at all Sobriety: There was a Youth whom he loved 
for a vicious Purpoſe, and uſed to be naught with: 
Him Lucius carried with him not only when he had 
an Army under him; but even when the charge of 
a Province was commited to him, this Lad {till ac- 
companied him thither : One Day at a drinking 
Bout, the Youngſter wantoning with Lucius; I love 
you, Sir, ſo dearly (ſays he) that, preferring your 
Satisfaction before my Own, I have foreborn ſeeing the 
Sword- Players, though I have never ſeen a Man 
killed in my Life. Lucius delighted with what the 
Boy ſaid, Ler not that trouble thee, my dear wo 
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he) for if thou haſt a Mind to ſee a Man kill'd, Dll 


- quickly ſatisfie thy longing z and with that, ordered a 


condemn'd Man to be ferch'd our of the Priſon, and 
the Executioner to be ſent for, and commanded him 


to ſtrike off the Malefactor's Head in the midſt of their 


Jolliry, before they roſe from Table. Yalerius Antias 
varies the Story a little, in that he tells us Lucius did 
not This to gratify his Boy, but his Miſs. But Livy 
out of the Oration of Cato, relates it, that a Gaul, 
who had been a Deſerter, coming with his Wife and 
Children to the Door, Lucius took him into the Ban- 
queting Room, and kill'd him with his en Hand, 
to gratify his Paramour. Cato, it is probable, 
might ſay This by way of aggravation of the Crime 
he ſtood charg' d' with : But that the Slain was no 
ſuch Fugitive, but a Priſoner, and one condemn'd - 
to die, as well Cicero, (as Others,) in his Treatiſe of 
Old Age, confirms; where he brings in Cato Himſelf, 
giving that account of the Matter. However This is 
certain: Cato during his Cenſorſhip, made a narrow 
and ſevere ſcrutiny into the Senators Lives, in order to 
the Purging and Reforming the Houſe, and then 
put Lucius out, though he had been Conſul. His 
Brother look'd upon This as a Proceeding that re- 
flected Diſhonour upon Himſelf. Hereupon Both of 


them came out, and appealed to the People in a ſuppli- 


cant ſubmiſſive manner, not without Tears in their 
Eyes, requeſting barely that Cato might but ſhew 
the Reaſon and the Cauſe of his fixing ſuch a Stain and 
Infamy upon ſo honourable a Family. The Citizens 
thought it a modeſt and moderate Requeſt. Cato for 
all This never ſnrunk for the matter, but out he came, 
and ſtanding up with his Collegue, interrogated Tita, 
whether he knew the Story of the Treat. Titus an- 
ſwering in the Negative, Cato gave him a Relation 
of it, conjuring withal his Brother Lucius to ſay, 
whether every Syllable of it were not true. Lucius 
made no Reply, whereupon the People adjudg'd 
the Diſgrace juſt, and ſuitable to his Demerits, and 

"= Ts waited 
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waited upon Cato home from the Tribunal in great 
State. Bur Titus ſtill ſo deeply reſented his Brother's 
degrading, that he ſtruck in with Thoſe who had, 
born a long Grudge to Cato; and winning over a 
major part of the Senate to him, he revok'd and 
made void all the Contracts, Leaſes, and Bargains 
made formerly by Cato, relating to the publick Re- 
venues, and ſtirr'd up many and violent Actions and 
Accuſations againſt him: But how well, and how 
like a good Citizen, I know not, for a Perſon to 
reſerve an inveterate Hatred againſt a lawtul Magi- 
ſtrate,. an excellent Commonwealths-man, and in 
the Cauſe of a private Man, who ſtood indeed related 
to him, but unworthy to be ſo, and a Man that had 
but his Deſert. But notwithſtanding all This, when 
afterwards a Show was exhibited to the People in 
the Theatre, the Senators ſitting orderly up above as 
they were wont, Lucius was ſpy'd at the lower end, 
ſet in a mean diſhonourable place : It made an Im- 
preſſion upon the People, nor could they longer en- 
dure the ſight, bur ſer a crying, Up, Up, Up, till 
he was got in among thoſe of Conſular Dignity, 
who received him into their Seat. The natural Am- 
bition of Titus was well enough look'd upon by the 
World, whilſt the Wars we have given a Relation of 
afforded competent Fuel to feed it, as when after 
the Expiration of his Conſulſhip he accepted of a 
Military Tribuneſhip, tho' nobody preſſed it upon 
him: But being now out of all Employ in the Go- 
vernment, (1) and advanced in Vears, it could = 1 
loo 


(1) One would readily ee try? The Senate ſent him on that 
from this Paſſage, that Flamininus | Embaſſy, and thought him ſtill fit 
was at leaft fourſcore Years of for the Management of publick 
Age, whereas at the time when | Affairs. This Paſſage is the 
he went Ambaſſador to Pruſias, more ſurprizing in Plutarch. who 
and inſiſted ſo ſtrongly to have in many Parts of his Works 
Hannibal put to death, he was no | maintains that no Age can juſtify 
more than forty-four Years old. Isa {a good Man's withdrawing him- 
Man unfit for Buſineſs at that Ape, | ſelf from Buſineſs, and in that ve- 
and uncapable of ſerving his Coun- | ry view has wrote a fine Treatiſe 


| | ; upon 
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look odly for a poor remainder of life, entirely unfit 
for Action, to ſtrut and ſwell with the thoughts of 
Glory, and not able to contain it ſelf, to put on the 
Paſſions of Youth. Some ſuch Tranſport, tis thought, 
ſer him againſt Hannibal, an Action which loſt him the 


Love and Hearts of Many. For Hannibal having fled. 


his Country, firſt took Sanctuary with Antiochus 


ſelf by aſecond Flight, andafter a Ramble through 
many Countries, fixed at length in Bithynia, prot- 
fering the Service of his Sword to Pruſias. 
None at Rome but knew where he was; but they 


Fortune had quite caſt off. Titus, coming Embaſſador 
thither, (though 'tis true, he was ſent from the Se- 
nate to Pruſias upon another Errand, ) yet ſeeing Han- 
nibal reſident there, it ſtir'd up Reſentments in him to 
think that he was yet alive. And tho' Pruſias uſed 
much Interceſſion and Intreaties in favour of him, as 
a Man of his Acquaintance, a Friend, a Suppliant 
that caſt himſelf into his Arms for Refuge, Titus 
was not to be entreated. There was an ancient O- 
—_ it ſeems, which propheſied thus of Hannibal's 
nd; | —_ 
Libyſſan Earth ſball Hannibal incloſe. 
He interpreted This to be meant of Libya, that is, A. 
Frick, and that he ſhould be buried in Carthage, as if 
he might yet expect to return and live there again, 
and only there to die. But there is a ſandy place in Bi- 


but He having been glad to ſtrike up a Peace after the 
Battel in Phrygia, Hannibal was put to ſhift for Him- 


looked upon him at the ſame time with Contempt, 
for his little Power, and great Age, and as One whom 


upon the Queſtion if a Man in 
Years ought to contern himſelf in 
the Government? It would be a 
terrible thing inc ꝛed if a Man was 
under a Neceſſity of renouncing 
all publick Buſineſs, at a Time 
when Years have confirm'd his 
Prudence, and improy'd bis Expe- 
Tience, So that Plutarch muſt 


* 


have miſtaken the time, and makes 
this Embaſſy to Pruſias many Years 
later than it was. It was not on 
Account of his Age that Flamini- 
nus was condemn'd for his Tran- 
ſport and Bitterneſs againſt Hanni- 
bal, but forthe Cruelty and Indig- 
nity of the Action. 


thynia, 
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thynia, bordering on the Sea, and near That a little 
Village call'd Zibyja. Hither it was Hannibabs 
chance to retire himſelf, and having ever from the be- 
ginning had a diſtruſt of the eaſineſs and ductile Na- 
ture of Prufias, and a fear of the Romans, he had long 
before ordered [even Vaults, as ſo many Outlets, to 
be digged in his Houſe, leading from his Lodging, 
and running a great way under ground, and ſo man 

ſeveral Ways oppoſite to one another, but all un- 
diſcernable from without: As ſoon, therefore, as he 
heard that Titus had ordered him to be taken, he at- 
tempted through thefe Caves to make his Eſcape; 
but finding them beſet with the King's Guards, he 
reſolved upon making away with himſelf. Some 
ſay, that, wrapping his outward Garment about his 
Neck, he commanded his Servant to ſet his Knee a- 
gainſt his Back-parts, and not leave twiſting, and 
pulling of it, till he had quite ſtrangled and kill'd him. 

Bur Others ſay, he drank Bulls-blood, after the Ex- 
ample of Themiſtocles and Midas : Livy writes, that 
he had Poyſon in a readineſs, which he mixt for the 
purpoſe, and that taking the Cup into his Hand, 


Le Let us eaſe (ſays he) the Romans of their continual 


& dread and care, who think it long and tedious to 
ce wait the Death of an Hated Old Man. Vet ſhall 
not Titus gain a Conqueſt worth envying, nor a 
4 Reputation equal to Thoſe of his Predeceſſors, 
“ vho ſent to caution Pyrrbhus, an Enemy, and Con- 


„ gqueror too, againſt the Poiſon prepared for him 


6 by Traitors.” Thus various are the Reports of 
Hannibal's Death: But when the News of it came 
ro the Senators Ears, Some had an Indignation a- 
gainſt Titus for it, blaming as well his Officiouſ- 
neſs as his Cruelty; who, when there was neither 
Reaſon of State, nor other Circumſtance to oblige it, 
but out of prepoſterous Affectation of Glory, and to 
raiſe himſelf a Name from his dead Aſhes, ſent him 
to his Grave, who, like a Bird that hangs his 


Wings, 
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T.Q. FLAMINIUS: 
Wings, or has moulted his Tail rhrough Age, was 
Jet alone tolive tamely. ; 

Then began they to ſet out, with freſh Eulogies, 
the Clemency, the Courage, the Gallantry of Sci- 
pio Africanus; they admired him now more than 
ever; for when He had vanquiſhed in Africa, the 
"till then Invincible and Terribſe Hannibal, He neither 
baniſhed him his Country, or exacted it of his Coun- 
trymen, that they ſnould put him into His Hands. 
Nay, at a Parly juſt before they join'd Bartel, Scipio 
embrac'd him; and in the Peace made after it, he put 
no hard Article upon him, nor inſulted over his de- 
clin'd Fortune. Report goes, that they had another 
Meeting again at Epheſus, and as they were walking to- 


gether, Hannibal induſtriouſly took the upper- hand; 


Africanus let him alone, and kept walking on with- 
out the leaſt Concern : After ward they fell to talk of 
Generals; Hannibal affirming, that Alexander was 
the braveſt Commander the World had ever ſeen, but 
next to Him Pyrrbus, and the third was himſelf: 
Africanus, with a gentle Smile, asked, What would 
you have ſaid, if I had never vanquiſhed you ? O Sci- 
pio (ſays he) I would not then have made myſelf the 
Third, but Firſt Commander. The Generality of Rome 
bad Scipio in Veneration for theſe Gallantries. But 
they obſerved ſo wide a Diſparity in this Deportment 
of Titus, that they reviled him, as one who had 

ut his Sickle into other Mens Corn, and had 
kid his Hands upon dead Corps. Not but that 
there were Some who put a better Conſtruction upon, 
and applauded the Action, who look'd upon a liv- 
ing Hannibal as Fire, which wanted only Bellows 
to blow it intoa Flame. For when he was in the 
Prime and Flower of his Age, it was not his Body, 
it was not his Hand that ſtruck Terror into the Ro- 
man Eagles, but his Head- piece, his Experience 
and Skill in martial Affairs, joined with an innate 
malice and inveterate rancour againſt the Roman 
Name, which Age could not impair. For the 
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Temper and bent of the Soul keeps to its Pole, and 


participates of the ſame Nature ſtill: But Fortune 
varies her Points, and even in her greateſt Declina- 


tion, ſhe tempts with new hopes of Succeſs, all 


ſuch whom Hatred and Revenge keep ready liſted 
for Action. And what followed not long after, 


made ftill farther to the Juſtification of Ti- 


tus. For firſt, Ariſtonicus, the Son of a Fidler's 
Daughter, upon the Reputation of being the natu- 
ral Son of Eumenes, fill'd all Aſa with Tumults 
and Rebellion. Then again, Mithridates, after a 
Total Rout given him by Hilla and Fimbria, and fo 
vaſt a Slaughter, as well among his prime Officers, 
as common Soldiers, made head again againſt Lu- 


cullus, with a puiſſant Army both by Sea and Land. 


Beſides, Hannibal was never reduced to ſo con- 
temptible a State as Caius Marius, for the former had 


ſomething reſerved to him, the Amity of a King, a 


Penſion and Subſiſtence under him, a great Acquain- 
tance which the Officers employed in the Fleet and 


Army of Pruſas. Whereas the condition of Ma- 


rius was ſo deſpicable, as to be look'd upon by 
Rome with Laughter and Contempt, whilſt he wan- 


der'd about Africa deſtitute and beggarly: And yer 


a little after, when in their own Streets their Backs 
were expoſed to the Rods, and their Necks to the 
Ax, they proſtrated themſelves to the ſame Marius. 
So thar there is nothing either Great or Little at 
this Moment which will hold fo to all Futurity ; for 
nothing puts an end to the mutability and viciſ- 
ſitude of things, bur what does fo to their very Be- 
ing: Some therefore tell us, that Titus did not This 


of his own head, but that he was joined in Com- 


miſſion with Lucius Scipio, and that the whole Af- 
fair of the Embaſſy was to effect Hannibal's Death. 
But now that we find no farther Mention in Hiſtory, 
of any thing done by Titus, either in point of War, 
or in the Adminiſtration of the Government, = 

that 


\ 
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that he died a natural Death, it is time to look upon 
him as he ſtands in compariſon with Philopemen. 
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The Compariſon of T. Q. Flaminius with 
PROT. 
IRST, if we conſider the Extenſiveneſs of 
the Benefits conferred by Titus on Greece, we 


ſhall find that neither Philopemen, nor many braver 
Men than He, are able to ſtand in Competition with 


him. For- They were all Greeks warring againſt 


Greeks, (1) whereas Flaminius, tho' himſelf no Greek, 
fought in defence of Grecians. (2) And at a time when 
Philopemen unable to aſſiſt his Fellow- Citizens, who 
were cloſely beſieged, and reduced to the laſt Ex- 
tremity, paſſed over into Crete, then did Titus, by 
a Defeat given to Philip in the Heart of Greece, ſer 
both Them and all their Cities free. Again, if we 


examine into the Battels fought by each of them; 


Philopemen, whilſt he was the Acheans General, 


flew more Grecians, than Titus in aiding the Grecians, 


ſlew Macedonians. As to their Failings, Ambition 
was-Titus's Weak-fide, and Obſtinacy Philopemen's : 
In the Former, Anger was eaſily kindled; in the 


Other, it was as hardly quenched. For Titus af- 


ter he had conquer'd Philip left him in Poſſeſſion 
of his Royal Dignity ; beſides, he pardoned the A- 
zolians, and ſtood their Friend again: Bur Philopæ- 


(1) There is in This a great () This is another Circum- 
Difference; indeed the Grecian | ſtance very much in Flamininuss 
Commanders made War agaialt | Fayour : Philopeœmen forſook his 
the Greeks, and the Roman Con- Country at a time when it ſtood. 
ſul warred for them: But why | moſt in need of his Preſence and 
might not the Ambition of Rome | Aſſiſtance, to go and ſerve in Crete. 
have ſome Share in theſe Exploits | whereas Flamininusleft His on pur- 


of Flamininus ? poſe to reſtore Liberty to Greece. 


men, 
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The Compariſon of . 
men, exaſperated againſt his own Country, took 
from them the Contributions which the adjacent 
Villages paid. Titus was ever conſtant to Thoſe he 
had once befriended; the Other, upon any grudge, as 
prone to cancel kindneſſes; for He who had afogc- 
time been a Benefactor to rhe Lacedemonians, after- 
wards laid their Walls level with the Ground, waft- 
ed their Country, and in the end changed and de- 
ſtroyed the whole frame of their Government: He 
ſeems, in truth, to have needleſly thrown away his 
Life through Paſſion and Perverſeneſsz for he: fell 
upon the Meſſeniaus with an eagerneſs as; unſuitable: 
as unſeaſonable, not with that Conduct and Cau- 
tion with which Titus led on. His Men. Bur the 
many Bartels he fought, the many Trophies. he won, 
got Philopemen: a deeper Experience; for Titus de- 
cided the Matter betwixt Philip and Him in two 
Engagements, but Philopemen came. off victorious 
in Engagements without Number, (1) to All which 
Fortune had almaſt no Pretence, ſo much was 
owing to his Skill. Befides, Titus got his Renown 
by making uſe of the Forces of a great. and flau- 
riſhing State; whereas the Other acquired His un- 
der the Decline of Greece; ſo that this Man's Gal» 
lantry was owing to Himſelf alone; Rome ſhared.in 
the Glory of the Other. The One had brave Men 
under him; and the Other made His Brave by: be- 
ing over them; and if the Great Actions of. Phils · 
pœmen, which were turned againſt his own Country- 
men the Greeks, will not prove him an, happy at 
fortunate Man, they will ſhew the brave Manz for 
when all other things are equal, great Succeſſes 
muſt be owing to a ſuperior Virtne. He had to 


(i) Fortune may more reaſfon- | ber of Victories is a ſure Sign of 
ably be allowed to have ſome the Capacity and Experience of 
Share in the Event of one or two | the Commander : Fortune 1s too 
Engagements, than She can in the | variable and inconſtant to have 


Succeſs of Many. A great Num- them All placed to her Account: 
do 


rr 
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do with two the moſt Warlike Nations of all Greece, 
the Cretans on the one hand, and the Lacedemonians 
on the other; the Craftieſt of them he maſtered by 
art and ſubtilty, the Stouteſt he made to ſtoop to 
his Valour. It may be ſaid withal, that Titus havin 
his Men armed and diſciplined to his Hand, reap' 


Laurels ready wreathed for him; whereas Philopœ- 


men was forced to introduce a new Diſcipline, and 
Tacticks of his Own, and to new -: mould and model 
his Soldiery; ſo as That which is of greateſt Mo- 
ment in gaining a Victory was the Invention of the 
Lots whilft the Firſt only practiſed what was alrea- 

y in uſe. As to perſonal Exploits, there are Many 
of Philopæmen's, None of Flaminius's, Inſomuch that 
one Archedemus, an Ætalian, in Rallery told him, 
«© That whereas Philopemen ran with, his drawn 
& Sword, where he ſaw the Macedonians, keep 


& cloſeſt locked and preſſed him hardeſt, Titus ref 


« {till, fell a praying, and with Hands ſtretch 


ec out to Heavn, called to the Gods for aid.” It is 


true, Titus acquitted himſelf excellently well, both 


as a Governor, and as an Embaſſador; but Phi- 


lopemen was no leſs ſerviceable and uſeful to the 
Acheans in the Capacity of a private Man, than 
in That of a Commander. For when he was Gene- 
ral he reſtored the Meſſenians to their Liberty, and 
cleared their City from Nabis. But when he re- 
ſcued the Lacedemonians, and ſhut the Gates of 
Sparta againſt the General Diophanes and Titus, who 


would have entered it, he was then but a private 


Perſon. He had a Nature fo adapted and cut out for 


Empire and Command, that, when occaſion ſerv'd, 


or the Publick Good requiredit, (1) he knew how to 


(1) It was governing the Laws and ſingular; and this Example in 
indeed when he took the Com- Philopeemen, if followed at Ran- 
mand upon him witliout waiting | dom, may be attended with very 
ill ic was delegated to him by the | dangerous and fetal Conſequences. 
People. Such occaſions are rare 

| govern 
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govern the Laws, and would not always ſuffer 
himſelf ro be governed by Them; for he wait- 
ed not the Formality of being elected into Command 
by the Governed, but would confer a Command 
upon Himſelf, and expect to be ſerved if the Caſe 
required it; believing on ſuch occaſions, Him to be 
truly the General who conſulted and underſtood their 
Intereſts, not who was choſen to the Employment. In 
fine, the Equity, Clemency, and Humanity of Titus 
towards the Grecians, ſpeak a Great and Generous 
Nature in him; but the Actions of Philopemen, full 
of Courage, and forward to aſſert his Country's Li- 
berty againſt the Romans, carry ſomething Greater 
in them. (1) For it is not a Task of that difficulty, 
to oblige the Diſtreſſed, as it is to bear up againſt 
and adventure angring the Powerful. To conclude, 
fince it is hard to draw from the Premiſes the true 
difference of their Merits, and to Which a Preference 
is due; conſider, Reader, whether we may ſeem to 
judge amiſs berwixt them, (2) if we let this Grecian 
ero bear away the Crown for Experience in Mili- 
tary Affairs, and for Skill in commanding an Ar- 
my, and the Roman for Juſtice and Clemency. 


(1) This is moſt certain. IN: on him to make any formal deci- 
Spirit of Conſtancy and Reſolu= | fion between theſe two great Men, 
tion which is ſhewn upon Occa- | but leaves the Reader to judge for 
fion, and exerciſed againſt the moſt | Himſelf, For my Part I confeſs 
Potent, in Oppoſition to their in · | the Crown of Juſtice and Clemen- 
jurious Enterprizes and Encroach- | cy appears of greater Worth, and 
ments; is a thouſand times more | much more to be deſired, than 
glorious and honourable than that | That of Experience .in military 
Mercy and Humanity which isex- | Affairs: One is to be worn only on 
tended to the Weak and Unfortu- | high Days, perhaps not above three 
nate, One is the Property. of a |or four times ina Man's whole Life, 
Man, the Other of a Hero. whereas the Other is an Orna- 
(2) This is a fine Determina- | ment for every day, and is too 
tion. Plutarch does not take up- | powerful even for Death it ſelf. 
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